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| FROM | 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


GEORGE LORD LYTTELTON” 


; To. 
JamMEs BOSWELL, ESQ- 


— 


5 
* « 


| Lonvon, Feb. 21, 1768. 

SIR, = 
TuIx x myſelf greatly obli- 

L ged to you, and deſire you 
to accept my moſt grateful 
thanks, for the valuable pre- 
ſent you have done me the ho- 
nour to make me, of your Ac- 


count of Corſica, which has 
given me the pleaſure of being 


more perfectly acquainted with 
the greateſt character of this 


L! 

age. I had gained ſome know- 
ledge of it, before I ſaw your 
book, from the letters of ano- 
ther Engliſh gentleman on that 
ſubject; but you have added 
many curious and intereſting 
particulars, which I have read 
with much delight and admira- 
tion. If I were a few years 
younger, I would go in pilgri- 
mage to Corſica (as you have 
done) to viſit this living image 
of ancient virtue, and to vene- 
rate in the mind of PASs G AI. 
PAO 1 the ſpirit of TINMOIL k- 
on and EPAMixOoN DAS. But 1 


ing him in your deſcription, 
the vivacity of which ſhewa, 
that your heart is inflamed 


muſt no be content with ſee= 


(ww ] 
with the fame generous paſſion 
which glows ſo brightly in his. 
I with with you that our go. 
vernment had ſhewn more re- 
ſpect for Corſican kberty, and 
think it diſgraces our nation 
that we do not live in good 
friendſhlip with a brave people 
engaged in the nobleſt of all 
conteſts, a conteſt againft ty- 
ranny, and who have never 
given us any cauſe of com- 
plaint. Beſides ſympathy of 
ſentiment, which is a natural 
bond of union, we ought in po- 


| licy to ſhew as much regard 
for them, as the Genoele, their 
oppreſſors, have ſhewn for the 
French, in our late wars with 
that nation. 


Believe me with ſincere re- 
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rating the virtues fin men in 


found, or predicting greèat- 
neſs to thoſe who afterwards 
paſs their days in unambi- 
tious ind6lefice,' and die leav- 


ing no memorial of their ex- 


iſtence, but à dedication; in 
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Berge are * moſt 
Part the offerings | of lin. 
iced ſervility; or the effu- 


ſions of Partial zeal + -enumes 
rating the virtues: 0111 men in 


whom no virtues can be 


found, or predicting greœat- 


neſs to thoſe Who afterwards 
paſs their days in unambi- 
tious indolénce, and die leav- 


ing no memorial of their ex- 


iſtence, but a dedication, in 
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which all their merit is con- 
feſſedly future, and which 
time has turned into a ſilent 
reproach. 

He who has any experi- 
ence of mankind, will be cau- 
tious to whom he dedicates. 
Publickly to beſtow praiſe on 
merit of which the publick is 
not ſenſible, or to raiſe flat- 
tering expectations which are 
never fulfilled, muſt ſink the 
character of an authour, and 
make him appear a cringing 
paraſite, or a fond enthuſiaſt. 
I am under no apprehen- 
ſions of that nature, when I 
inſcribe this book to Paſcal 
Paoli. Vour virtues, Sir, 
are univerſally acknowledg- 
ed; they dignify the pages 


DEDICATION. * 
which I venture to preſent to 
you; and it is my ſingular 
felicity, that my book is the 
voucher of its dedication: :! i 

In thus addreſſing you, my 
intention is not to attempt 
your panegyrick. That may 
in ſome meaſure be collected 
from my imperfect labours. 
But I wiſh to expreſs to the 
world, the admiration and 
gratitude with which you 
have inſpired me. 

This, Sir, is all the return 
that I can make for the ma- 
ny favours which you have 
deigned to confer upon me. 
I intreat you to receive it as 
i teſtimony of my diſpoſition. 
I regret that I have neither 
power nor intereſt to enable 
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me to render, any eſſential 
ſervice to you and to the 
brave Corſicans. I can only 
aſſure you of the moſt fer- 


vent wiſhes of a private gen- 
tleman. I have the honour 


to be, with all e and 
afieption, 


5 1 K. 
Lour ever "6098 
Obliged humble ſervant, 
| JAMES BOSWELL. 


Auchinleck, Ayrſhire, 
29 October, 1767. 
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N O FRY ſhall be made for ids 

ing the world with an Account of 
Corſica. It has been for ſome time ex- 
pected from me; and I own chat the ar- 
dour of publick curioſity has both « encou- 
raged and intimidated me. On my re- 


rurn from viſiting Corſica, I found people 
wherever I went, deſirous to hear what I 


could tell them concerning that iſland 


and its inhabitants. Unwilling to repeat 


my tale to every company, I thought it 
beſt to promiſe a book which thould f Tor 
for me. | 

But I would not take upon me to do 
this, till I conſulted with the General of 
the nation. I therefore informed him of 
my deſign. His anſwer is perhaps too 
flattering for me to publiſh: but 1 muſt 
beg leave to give it as the licence and 
ſanction of this work. | 

Paoli was pleaſed to write to me thus: 


Non pud eſſer piu generoſo il di lei dis 
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ſegno di pubblicar colle ſtampe le oſſerva- 
zioni che ha fatte ſopra la Corſica. Ella 
ne ha veduto la fifica fituazione, ha potu- 
to eſaminare i coſtumi degli abitanti, e 
veder dentro le maſſime del loro governo, 
di cui conoſce la coſtituzione. Queſti po- 
poli con entuſiaſmo di gratitudine uniran- 
no il loro applauſo a quello dell Europa 
drfingannata. Nothing can be more ge- 
nerous than your deſign to publiſh the 
obſervations which you have made upon 
Corſica. You have ſeen its natural fitua- 
tion, you have been able to ſtudy the 
manners of its inhabitants, and to ſee in- 
timately the maxims of their govern- 
ment, of which you know the conſtitu - 
tion. This people with an enthufiaſm of 
gratitude, will unite their applauſe with 
that of undeceived Europe. - 
My firſt intention was to give only a 
view of the preſent ſtate of Corſica, toge- 
ther with Memoirs of its illuſtrious Ge- 
neral. But by the advice of ſome learned 
friends, whoſe judgement I reſpect, I en- 
larged my plan, and fixed on that of the 
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execution of which the n is now to 
judge. 1 OS 
I had before me prope French: books 
expreſsly written on Corſica. The one 
* Hiſtoire de IIſle de Corſe, par M. G. D. C. 
printed at Nancy in 1749. The other 
* Memoires Hiſtoriques &c. par M. Jauſ- 
fin Ancien Apoticaire Major; printed at 
Lauſanne in 1758. From both of thoſe 
books I derived many uſeful materials. 
The laſt of them contains a full and fci+ 
entifick detail of the natural hiſtory of 
the iſland, as alſo many letters, manifeF 
toes and other papers: and both of them 
contain a variety of particulars with re-. 
gard to the operations of the French in 
Corfica, I had alſo before me a pretty 
large collection of remarks, which I had 
„ ee man Wes 
But 1 fil found my eee 
ent in many reſpects. I therefore applied 
men, abroad; and in the mean 
e directed any nn to ſuch books 

ight furniſh me with any thing re- 
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lative to the ſubject. I am thus enabled 
to lay before the world ſuch An Account 
of Corſica, as I flatter myſelf will give ſome 
ſatisfaction; for; in compariſon” of the ve- 
4 little that has been hitherto known 
erning that iſland, . eg may be. 
ſai contain a great deallilf 2iiotanl df! 
It is indeed amazing that an iſland ſo 
combrldrabey; and in which ſuch noble 
chings have been doing, ſhould be fo im- 
perfectly known. Even the ſucceſſion of 
Chiefs has been unperoeivedʒ and becauſe 
we have read of Paoli being at che head of 
the Corſicans many years back, and Paoli 
ſtill appears at their head, the command 
has been. ſuppoſed all this time in the per- 
ſon of the ſame man. Hence alllour news- 
papers have confounded ↄthe gallant Paſ- 
cal Paoli in the vigour of manhood, with 


the venerable chief his deceaſed Father 


Giacinto Paoli. Nay the ſame errour has 
found its way. into the page of the hiſto- 
rian; for Dr. Smollet when mentioning 
Paoli at the ſiege of Furiani a few years 
ago, ſays he was then paſt fourſcore. 
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I would in the firſt place return my 
moſt humble thanks to Paſcal Paoli, for 
the various communications with which 
he has been pleaſed to favour me; and as 
I have' related his remarkable ſayings, I 
declare upon honour, that I have neither 
added nor diminiſhed); nay ſo ſcrupulous 
have I been, that I would not make the 
 finallleſt variation even when my friends 
thought it would be an improvement. 
I know with how much E 
what is perfectly authentick. 
- Count Rivarola was o good as bo 266 
turn me full and diſtin& anſwers to 4 
variety of queries which I ſent him with re- 
gard to many particulars concerning Cor. 
flea. I am much indebted to him for 
this, and particularly fo, from the obli- 
wat eme i ce He GRP E. => 
The reverend Mr. Barnaby,” chaplain 

to che Britiſh factory at Leghorn, made a 
tout to Corſica in 1766, at the fate time 
with the honourable and reverend Mr. 
Hervey now biſhop of Cloyne. Mr. Bur- 
naby was abſent from Leghorn when 1 

b 


7 
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was there, ſo I had not the pleaſure of be- 
ing perſonally known to him. But he with 
great politeneſs of his own accord, fent me 
à copy of the Journal which he made of 
what he obſerved in Corſica. I had the 
atis faction to find that we agreed in every | 
thing which both of us had conſideretl. 
But I found in his Journal, obſervations 
on ſeveral things which I had omitted; 
ſeveral chings which I had-rema; 

1 r ſet in a clearer light. As Mr. Bur- 
naby was ſo obliging as to allow me to 
make what uſe I pleaſed of his Journal, I 
have freely interwoven it into my work. 
I acknowledge my obligations to my 
eſteemed friend Sir John Dick, Bart. his 
Britannick Majeſty's Conſul at Leghorn, to 
Signor Gian Quilico Caſa Bianca, to the 
learned Greek phyſician Signor Stefano- 
Poli, to Colonel Buttafoco, and to the Ab- 
be Roſtini. Theſe gentlemen have all con- 
tributed their aid. in erecting my n . 
nument to liberty. _ 

I am alſo to thank an ingenious 6. 
man who has favoured me with the tranſ- 
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lations of Seneca's Epigrams. I made ap- 
Phication for this favour, in the London 
Qhronicle; and to the honour of f litera- 
ture, I found her votaries very liberal. Se- 
veral tranſlations were ſent, of which 1 
n the liberty to prefer thoſe which had 

ignature of Patricius, and which were 
. by another ingenious! correſpon- 
dent under the ſignature of Plebeius. By 
a ſubſequent application I begged that Pa- 
tricius would let me know to whom I was 
obliged for what I conſidered as a great 
ornament to my book. He has complied 
with my requeſt; and I beg leave in this 
publick manner, to acknowledge that I 
am indebted for thoſe tranſlations'to Tho- 
mas Day Eſquire, of Berkſhire, a gentle- 
man whoſe ſituation in life is-genteel,” and 
his fortune affſuent. I muſt add that al- 
though his verſes have not only the fire 
of youth, but the maturity and correctneſs 
of age, Mr. Day is no eee 


teen. 
Nor can I emit to 3 my . je 


| the candour and politeneſs with which 
b 2 
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Sir James Steuart received the remark . 
which I have ventured- to make in op- 
poſition to a paſſage concerning the Corfi- 
cans, in his Inquiry into the cs war or 
Political Oeconomy. | 
I have ſubmitted my book to the re 
viſal of 'feveral gentlemen who honour 
me with their regard, and I am' ſenſible 
how much it 18 improved by their tors 
rections. It is therefore my duty to re- 
turn thanks to the reverend Mr. Wyvill 
rectour of Blick Notely in Eſſex, and to 
my old and moſt intimate friend the re- 
verend Mr. Temple rectour of Mamhead | 
Lord Monboddo for many judicious re- 
marks, which his thorough acquaintance 
with ancient learning enabled him to 
make. But I am principally indebted to 
the indulgence and friendly attention of 
My Lord Hailes, who under the name ar 


lt is the cuſtom in Scotland to give the Judges of the 
Court of Seſſion the title of Lords by the names of their 
eſtates. Thus Mr. Burnett is Lord Monboddo, and Sir 
David Dalrymple is Lord Halles, 8 
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known to the world as an able Antiqua» 
rian, and an elegant and humourous Ef- 
ſayiſt; to whom the world has no fault 
but that he does not give them more of 
his own writings, when "A mn am 
ſo highly. 


I would 1 ee. it 1 
hes although I received the corrections 


of my friends with deference, - I have not 


always agreed with them. An authour 
ſhould be glad to hear every candid. re- 
mark. But I look upon a man as unwor- 
thy to write, who has not force of mind 
to determine for himſelf. 1 mention this, 
that the judgement of the friends I have 
named may not be conſidered as con- 
nected with every paſſage in this bock. 

Writing a book I have found to be like 
building a houſe. A man forms a plan, 
and collects materials. He thinks he has 
enough to raiſe a large and ſtately edifice z 
but after he has arranged, compacted and 
poliſhed, his work turns out to be a very 
ſmall performance. The authour howe- 
ver like the builder, knows how much 
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labour his work has coſt him; and there- 
fore eſtimates it at àa much higher rate 
than other people think it deſerves. 
I have endeavoured to avoid an often- 
tatious diſplay of learning. By the idle 
_ __ Dien indeed, any appearance 


do not write for ſuch readers, I pay no 
regard to their cenſures. Thoſe by whom 
1 wiſh to be judged, will I hope, approve 
of my adding dignity to Corſica, by ſhew:- 
ing its '&onfideration among the ancients 
and will not be diſpleaſed to find my page 
ſometimes embelliſhed with a ſeaſonable 
quatation from the Claſſicks. The tranſ- 
lations are aſcribed to their proper au- 
chours. | Whar ar mY oy af b d; e 
own. 

It may be — to ny nde 
in defence of my orthography. Of late 
it has become the faſhion to render our 
language more neat and trim by leaving 
out k after c, and u in the laſt ſyllable of 
words which uſed to end in our. The il- 
luftrious Mr. Samuel Johnſon, who has a- 
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lone executed in England what was the 
task of whole academies in other countries, 
ſerve. the k as a mark of Saxon original. 
He has for moſt part too, been careful to 
preſerve the u, but he has alſo, omitted it 
in ſeveral words. I have retained the k, 
and have taken upon me to follow a ge- 
neral rule with regard to words ending 
in our. Wherever a word originally Latin 
medium of the French, I have written it 
with the characteriſtical u. An attention 
to this may appear trivial. But I own I 
am one of thoſe who are curious in the 
formation of language in its various 
modes; and therefore wiſh that che affi- 
nity of Engliſh with other tongues may 
not be forgotten. If this work ſhould at 
any future period be reprinted, I hope 
that care will be caken of my orthogra- 


phy. ad. 
He who publiſhes” a book, affe 8 


not to be an authour, and profelſing an 
indifference for Lrerary fame, may poſ- 
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fibly impoſe upon many people ſuch an 
idea of his conſequence as he wiſhes 
may be received. . For my part, I ſhould 
be proud to be known as an authour; 
and I have an ardent ambition for litera- 
ry fame; for of all poſſeſſions I ſhould ima- 
gine literary fame to be the moſt valuablo. 
A man who has been able to furniſh a 
book which has been approved by the 
world, has eſtabliſhed himſelf as a re- 
ſpectable character in diſtant ſociety, with- 
out any danger of having that character 
leſſened by the obſervation of his weak - 
neſſes. To preſerve an uniform dignity 
among thoſe who ſee us every day, is 

hardly poſſible; and to aim at it, muſt 
put us under the fetters of a perpetual 
reſtraint. The authour of an approved 
book may allow his natural diſpoſition 
an eaſy play, and yet indulge the pride 
of ſuperiour genius when he conſiders 
that by thoſe who know him only 
as an authour, he never ceaſes to be re- 
ſpected. Such an authour when in his 
hours of gloom and diſcontent, may have 


PREFACE. xxv 
the conſolation to think that his writings 
are at that very time giving pleaſure to 
numbers; and ſuch an authour may che- 
riſh the hope of being remembered after 
death, which has been a great 3 
the nobleſt minds in all ages. 

Whether I may merit any portion * 
| literary fame, the publick will judge. 
Whatever my ambition may be, I traſt 
that my confidence is not i nor 
= hopes too ſanguine, 
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To the Third. Edition. 


Now beg leave to preſent the world with 

a more correct edition of my Account 
of Corſica, I return my {ſincere thanks to 
thoſe who have taken the trouble to point 
out ſeveral faults, with a ſpirit of candid 
criticiſm. I hope they will not be offend- 
ed that in one or two places I have pre- 
ſerved my own reading, contrary to their 
opinion; as I never would own that I am 
wrong, till I am convinced that it is ſo. 
My orthography I have ſufficiently ex- 
plained ; and although ſome pleaſantry has 
been 1thewn, I have not met with one ar- 
gument againſt it, 


In juſtice to Mr. Burnaby, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the erroneous tranſlation of a 
paſſage in Livy, which is corrected in this 
edition, page 64, was mine; jt being no 
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part of his Journal, in which the original 
text only was quoted. In comparing the 
former editions with this, it will appear 
that my firſt tranſlation renders the mean- 
ing of Livy, but does not convey the turn 
of expreſſion, as I hope I have now done. 

While I have a proper ſenſe of my obli- 
gations to thoſe who have treated me with 
candour, I do not forget that there have 
been others'who have choſen to treat me 
in an illiberal manner. The reſentment 
of ſome has evidently ariſen from the 
grateful admiration which I have expreſſed 
of Mr. Samuel Johnſon. Over ſuch, it is 
a triumph to me, to aſſure them, that I ne- 
ver ceaſe to think of Mr. Johnſon, with the 
fame warmth of affection, and the ſame 
dignity of veneration. The reſentment of 
others it is more difficult to explain. For 
what ſhould make men attack one who 
never offended them, who has done his 
beſt to entertain them, and who is enga- 
ged in the moſt generous cauſe? But I am 
told. by thoſe who have gone before me in 


& +7 
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Kterature, that the attacks of ſuch ſhould 
rather flatter me, mat 3 me er 
ſure. 


To thoſe who have imagined themſelves 
very witty in ſneering at me for being a 
Chriſtian, I would recommend the ſerious 
ſtudy of Theology, and I hope they wilt 
attain to the ſame comfort that I have, in 
the belief of a Revelation by which a Sa- 
vIouUR is proclamed to the world, and 
life and n he are FOE erer | 
„to lig 


I am now to return thanks to My Lord 
Lyttelton, for being ſo good as to allow me 
to enrich my book with one of his Lord- 
ſhip's letters to me. I was indeed moſt 
anxious that it ſhould be publiſhed ; as it 
contains an eulogium on Paſcal Paoli, 
equal to any thing that I have found in 
the writings of antiquity. Nor can I deny 
that I was very defirous to ſhew the world 
that this worthy and reſpectable Noble- 
man, to whom genius, learning and vir- 
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tue owe fo much, can amidſt all his 
literary honours be pleaſed with what 1 
have been able to write. | 2 


May I be permitted to a that the ſuc- 
ceſs of this book has exceeded my warm- 
eſt hopes. When I firſt ventured to ſend 
it into the world, I fairly owned an-ardent 
defire for literary fame. I have obtained 
my deſire: and whatever clouds may over- 
caſt my days, I can now walk here among 
the rocks and woods of my anceſtors, with 
an a greeable conſciouſneſs that 1 have dane 
ſomething worthy. 


AUCHINLECK, AYRSHIRE, 
239 October, 1768. 
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or noble can be expected from thoſe, whoſe ſpi- 
nits are anders by ny; and whoſe powers 
1 There are, indeed, * an plow 


the mind, and enables us to enjoy the — 
ciſe of our faculties. He who is in chains eannot 
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to reaſon mankind out of their original and ge-. 
nuine feelings, and perſuade them to ſubſtitute ar- 
tificial ſentiment ii in place of that which i is implant 
ed by Gop and Nature. They would maintain, 
that flavery will from habit become eaſy, and, that 
mankind are truly better, when under confine- 
ment and ſubjection to the arbitrary will of a few. 


Su ch doctrine at this, could never have. gained . 
any ground, had it been addreſſed to . rea · 


ſon alone. Its partiſans therefore have found i it 5 
: neceffary t to addreſs themſelves to the in imagina- 75 
tion and paſſions ; do call in the aid of enthuſi- 
aſm and {uperſtition ; in ſome countries to inſtill : | 
a ſtrange love and attachment to their ſovereigns; W 
and in others to propogate certain myſtical nofif 
ons, which the mind of man is wonderfully fea⸗ | | 
dy to receive, of a divine right to rule as if their | 
ſovereigns had defcended from heaven. This laſt : 
idea has been cheriſhed for ages, from the Cara 
Deum ſoboles, The beloved offspring or he 
Gods, among the Romans, to thoſe various ele- 
vated and endearing epithets, which modern na- 
tions have thought proper to beſtow upon their . 
ſovereigns.- KF 
But whatever ſophiſms way be deviſed. in ks | 
vour of ſlavery, patience under it, can never be 
any ag bur © the elect of a fy conſticurion,. 


4 
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: which creates a lazineſs and deſpondeney, that 
puts men beyond hopes and fears: mottifying 


- ambition, and other active qualities, which 


6 freedom begets; and inſtead of them, affording 


6 only a dull kind of pleaſure, of 12 careleſs 


© and inſenſible (a). a 
There is no doubt, but by entering! into ſocie- 


ty, mankind voluntarily give up A part of their 
natural rights, and bind themſelves to the obe 


dience of lays, calculated for the general good. 


But, we mut diſtinguiſh between authority, and | 
oppreſſion ; between laws, and capricious die- 


rates ; and keeping the. original intention of go- 


verniment ever in view, we ſhould take care that 


no more reſtraint be laid upon natural liberty, 


than what the neceſſities of ſociety require. 


Perhaps the limits between the power of my | 
vernment, and the liberty of the people, ſhowtd | 
not be too ſtrickly marked out. Men of taſte tec- _ 
kon that picture hard, where the outlines are ſo 
ſtrong, as to be clearly ſeen. They admire a piete 


of painting, where the colours are deficately blend⸗ 
ed, and the tints, which point out Every particu 
lar object, ate ſoftened into each other, by an in- 
ſenllble gradation. 80 in a virtuous fate, there 
ſhould be ſuch a mutual confidence between the 


(a) My lord Moleſworth's Account of Denzgrk, P- * 
A * 
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government. and the people, that the rights of 
each ſhould not be exprelsly « —_ 


II/ 8 


But flagrant i inj juſtice, on one fide or other, 
is not to be concealed ; : and, without queſtion, | it 
is the privilege of the Ade that is injured, f to vin- 
dicate itſelf. 

i 7 I. I. have been led i into theſe reflections from a 
conſideration « of the arguments by which i ingeni- 
ous men in the refinement of politicks have en- 
deavoured to amuſe mankind, and turn away 


i their attention from the plain and firm 2255 notions 


777 1 * 5 1 77 


of liberty. 
„Liberty is is indeed the parent of Set), of eve- 
ry noble virtue, and even of every art and ſcience. 
Whatever vain attempts have been made to raiſe 
the generous plants under an oppreſſive climate, 
have only ſthewn | more : evidently the value of 
freedom. 0 

| * t ĩs therefore no > wonder that the world bes 
| at all times been rouſed at the mention of liber- 
| ty; and that we read with admiration and a vir- 
tuous enthuſiaſm, the gallant achievements of 
thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
glorious cauſe, and the hiſtory of ſtates'who were 
animated with the principle of freedom, © and made 


it the baſis of their conftifutioh;? 79% 3) 
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Should any one tranſmir to Poſterity ty the an- 


45 


nals of an enſlayed nation, , we ſhoulc ſleep T over 
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bout 


But y we e have a ivy farjsfaftion in 8 reading 
the hiſtory. of the ancient Romans; even n abſtract- 
ing from their connections and theis bro s with 
other ſtates, _ "Their internal progreſs, al alone . 
fords ample matter of ſpeculation to a judicious 
and ſpirited obſerver of human nature. We love 
to trace the various ſprings of their condul and 
of their advancement i in civilization. We con- 
template with pleaſure the ferments between the 
patricians and plebeians, the ſtrong exertions of 
5 rude genius, the vigorous exerciſes and hardy 
virtues of men uncontrouled by timid ſubjection. 

They who entertain an extravagant veneration 
for antiquity, would make us believe, that the 
divine fire of liberty has been long ago exhauſted, 
and that any appearances of it which are to be 
found in modern times, are but feeble and dim. 
They would make us believe that the world is 
grown old, that the ſtrength of human nature is 
is 5h and that we are no more to erpect thoſe 


La i nent PEE hire e eee 
* 


* 
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But the truth is, that human nature is the fame 
at all times, and appears in different lights merely 
from a difference of circumſtances. In the lan- 
guage of the ſchoolmen, the ſu bſtance i is fixed, 


the accidents, only vary. Rome has yet the {eyen 


hills on which. the conquerors of che world dwelt, 


and. theſe are inhabited by Romans,. Athens 
ſtill occupies the ſpace from whence philoſophy 
and genius diffuſed a radiance to all the nations 
around, and is poſſeſſed by Athenians. But 
neither af cheſe people now retain any reſem- 
blance of their iluſtrious anceſtors ; this is entire. 
ly owiag to the courle of political events, which 
has produced a total change in their manners. 

That the ſpirit of liberty has flouriſhed in mo: 
dern times, we may appeal to the hiſtories of the 
Suiſs, and of the Dutch; and the boldeſt proofs 
of it are to he found in the annals of our On 
country. 

But a moſt Sang OE. of it aBually 
exiſts in the iſland of Corſica, There, a brave and 
reſolute nation, has now for upwards of ſix and 
thirty years, maintained a conſtant ſtruggle againſt 
the oppreſfion of the republick of Genoa, Theſe 
valiant iſlanders were for a long time looked upon 


* 
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as an inconſiderable band of malecontents, 28 3 
diſorderly troop of rebels, who would ſpeedily be 
compelled to reſume thoſe chains which they had 
frowardly- ſhaken off. They have however con- 
tinued ſteady to their purpoſe. Providence has 
favoured them; and Europe now turns her eyes 
upon them, and with aſtoniſhment” ſecs them on 
the eve of emancipating themſelves for ever from 
a foreign yoke, ang” ATE a Bee an ids: 
prdect peopk. . 


- IIbertat quac ſera. tamen reſpexit—— At 
15 A Pg tamen et longo poſt tempore venit. a 
5 29s: 3 TE 
When a hong age of vent' rous toil was paſt; © 

__ © "Celeſtial freedom bleſt their iſle at laſt. | 


The ſmallneſs of the Corſican ftate does not 
render it leſs an object of admiration. On the 
contrary, we ought to admire it the more. The 
ingenious Mr. Hume (a) hath ſhewn us, that 
Rhodes, Thebes, and many of the famous an- 
eient ſtates were not ſo numerous as the people of 
Corſiea now are. If the ten thouſand Greeks have 
gained immortal honour, becauſe they were op- 
poſed to the armies of the Perſian monarch, Shall 
not the Corſicans be found deſerving of glory, 
who have ſet themſelves againſt a republick, which | 

(a) Effay on the populauſneſs of ancient nations. a 8 
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has been aided at different times by the power of 
France, and by thaF of tlie empire of Germany? 
e Corficat)s have been obliged to ſhew par- 
tieular forct of mit.” The Swifs and the Dutch 
were hot HH ted by powerful nations in the re- 
covery of their liberties: hut during the long and 
bloody war which Corſica has carried on the Powe | 
ers af Eurbpe, whomight be ſuppoſed friendly to 
her have ſtood aloof, and ſhe has ſingle and un- 
ſupported, weathered the ſtorm, and arrived at 
the degree of confequence which ſhe now holds. 
To give an account bf this iſland, - is what I 
am no to attempt. The attempt is ſurely lau- 
dable; and I am perſuaded that my readers will 
grant me every indulgence, when they conſider 
how favourable is the ſubject. They will conſi- 
der that I am the firſt Briton who has had the 
curioſity: to viſit Corſica, and to receive ſuch infor- 
mation as to enable him to form a juſt idea of it ; 
and they will readily make allowance for the en- 
thuſiaſm of one who has been among the brave 
iſlanders, when their patriotick virtue is at its 
height, and who has felt as it were a communi- 
cation of their ſpirit. 
f The plan which I have preſcribed to myſelf 
1 is, to give a Geographical and Phyſical deſcription 
. of the ſland, that my readers may be made ac» 
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2 has produced ſo heroick a xace of patriots. 
To cexhihit a conciſe view. of the Reyolutions it 
„ tl which will 
To ſhew the nts of Corlica z:andito ſub- 
join my Journal of a Tour to that, iſland in 
which I relate à variety of anecdotes, and: treaſure 
up many memoirs of the illuſtrious. General ef tha 
Corſicans - MEMOIAABILIIA PAOLT I. 
Ido moſt ſincerely declare, that I feel myſelf 
inferiour to the taſk. But I hope the ſketch which 
I give, will be of ſome immediate ſervice, and will 
induce others to execute a more perfect plan. I. 
ſhall be happy if I contribute in a certain degree 
to give the world a juſt idea of Corſica, and to in- 
tereſt the generous in its favour; and I would adopt 
for this work a ſimple and beautiful inſcription on 
the front of the Palazzo Tolomei at Siena, 


Quod potui . faclant meliora potentes. 
' I've done my beſt; let abler men do more. 
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O the Situation, Extent, Air, Soil, and Pro- 
| duftions, CoR SIA. 


ORSICA is an iſland of the Mediterranean 
f ſea, ſituated between the 41 and 43 de- 
gree of north latitude, and between the 8 and 10 
degree of eaſt longitude, reckoning from London. 
It hath on the north the Ligurian ſea, and gulf 
of Genoa. On the eaſt, the Tuſcan ſea; on the 
ſouth, a ſtrait of ten miles which ſeparates it from 
Sardinia; and on the weſt the Mediterranean. It 
is about 100 miles ſouth of Genoa, and 80 
ſouth-weſt of Leghorn, from whence it can plain- 
ly be ſeen when the weather is clear. It is 150 
miles in length, and from 40 to 50 in breadth, 
being broadeſt about the middle. It is reckoned 
322 miles in circumference ; but an exact mea- 
ſurement round it would extend to 500. miles, 
as it is edged with many promontories, and with 
a yariety of bays, | 
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Pliny the elder: hath given us a ſnort, but very 
accurate account of the geography of Corſica; 
* In Liguſtico maxi aſt Corſica quam Graeci Cyr- 
non appellavere, ſed Thuſco proprior, a ſepten- 
trione in meridiem projecta, longa paſſuum CI. 
millis, lth majore tx parte L. cireuitu Cc XXII, 
deivitates habet XXXIII et colonias Marianam a 
Mario deductam, Aleriam a dictatore Sylla (a). 
In che Ligurian fea, but nearer: to Tuſcany than 
to Liguria, is Corſica, which the Greeks called 
Cyrnus. It extendeth from north to ſouth, and 
is about 150 miles in length, for the moſt part 
© 50 in breadth, and 322 in circumference. It 
© hath 33 ſtates and two colonies, Mariana found- 
ed by Marius, and Aleria founded by the dicta- 
© tor Sylla.* Of theſe 33 ſtates, not above five 
or fix can now be traced ; and the colonies are 
only to be marked by their ruins. But the uſual 
fidelity of Pliny is to be credited in this account. 
Pompontus Mela (2) deſcribes the ſituation of 
Corlica, as does Ptolemy (c). 

Seneca the philoſopher hath left us two moſt 
horrid pictures pf Corſica, very falſe indeed, but 
executed with uncommon ſtrength of fancy and 
expreſſion. Stoick as he was, of a grave and ſe- 

(a) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. H. cap. 6. ' (3) Pomp. Mel. 
lib. ii. cap. 7. (c) Ptol. Geog. lib. ni. cap. 2. 
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vere demeanourg he did not eſcape the Emperour's 
jealouſy, but being accuſed as one of the many 
gallants with whom the profligate Julia had been 
guilty of adultery, he was baniſhed! to Corſica, 
where he remained for ſeven years; and where 
in the province of Capo Corſo they: ſtill ſhew an 
old ruin called Il torre di Seneca, Seneca's Tower. 
Here he compoſed his books De Conſolatione to 
Polybius, and to his mother Helvia, with ſeveral 
other works; and here he indulged his 0 
e in the en e 
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cot Phocaco tellus habitata colon, | © dE (5 
+ Corſica quae Graio nomine Cyrnus eras ? 
Corſica Sardinia brevior, porrectior Ila; 
Corſica piſcoſis pervia fluminibus : 
c orſica Ferribilis quum primum incanduit aeſtas ; 
Saevior, oſtendit quum ferus ora canis: 


Parce relegatis, hoc eſt, jam parce {epulris, 
Vivorum cineri ſit tua terra levis. ee 


2 O-ſea-girt Corſica ! whoſe rude domains, 
Firſt own'd the culture of FRI ſwains ; 
Cyrnus, ſince thus the Greeks thy File expreſs, 
Greater than lia, than Sardinia leſs ; 
O Corſica! whoſe winding rivers feed, 
Unnumber'd as their ſands, the finny breed: 
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AN ACCOUNT 
© Corſica ! whole raping heats diſſhay, 


Yet fiercer plagues thy ſcorching ſhores diſpenſe, 
When Sirius ſheds his baneful influence : 


Spare, ſpare the baniſh'd ! ſpare, ſince ſuch his doom, 


A wretch, who living, ſeeks in thee a tomb ! | 
Light lay thy earth, in pity to His pains, Ai HN 


* # #4 * þ _ "4 Days $ 
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Barbara praeruptis incluſa eſt Corfica ſaxis; 
Horrida, deſertis undique vaſta locis. 

Non poma autumnus, ſegetes non educat aeſtas; 
Canaque Palladio mumere bruma caret ; 

Umbrarum nullo ver eſt laetabile foetu, | 
Nullaque in infauſto naſcitur herba ſolo ; 

Non panis, non hauſtus aquae, non ultimus ignis, 
Hic ſolo haec duo ſunt, exſul, et exſilium. 


O!] Corſica, whom rocks terrific bound, 

Where nature ſpreads her wildeſt deſarts round, 
In vain revolving ſeaſons cheer thy ſoil, 

Nor rip'ning fruits, nor waving harveſts {mile : 
Nor blooms the olive mid the winter drear ; D 
The votive olive to Minerva dear. = 
See, ſpring returning, ſpreads her milder reign ! 
Yet ſhoots no herb, no verdure clothes the plain. 
No cooling ſprings to quench the traveler's thirſt 
From thy parch'd hills in grateful murmurs burſt ; 
Nor, hapleſs iſle! thy barren ſhores around, 

Is wholeſome food, fair Ceres' bounty, found. 
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Nought — 2las! 1 duroending ſeas — 
Nought but an exe, ff Fes Moes. 
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He hath alſo vented his Shank A the ids 
of his exile, in the ſame extravagant manner, in 
his books De Conſolatione. But we muſt conſi- 
der, that notwithſtanding all the boaſted firtnneſs 
of Seneca, his mind was then clouded with me⸗ 


lancholy, and every e Around him _ 
in rueful colours. 


Corſica is, in reality, a an Wen land. 
It had from the aficient Greeks the name of 


Knee Calliſta, on account of its beauty; and we 
may believe it was held in conſiderable eſtimation, 


fin ce Callimachus ee it next to his favourite 


Delus, 


rb 
Ou br CarrIxX. Hymn. in Del. 22 


Next in the rank, Phoeniciah Cyrnus came, 
A fruitful iſle, of no ignoble name. | 


4 


11 is charmingly fituated in the Meche 
from whence continual breezes fan atid &bbl It in 
ſummer, and the ſurrounding body of water keeps 
it warm in winter, ſo that it is one of the moſt 
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temperate countries in that quarter of Europe. Its 


air is freſh and healthful, except in one or two 
places, which are moiſt, and where the air, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer, is ſuffocating and ſickly ; but in 
general, the Corſicans breathe a pure atmoſphere, 
which is alſo keen enough to brace their fibres 
more than one would expect under ſo warm a fun. 
been owing to the bad report given of it by the 
Romans, who-cftabliſhed their colonies at Aleria 
occaſioned: a great death among the inhabitants, 
and accordingly theſe colonies ſoon went to ruin. 
n 
good air. | 

Corſica is remarkably acl furniſhed with good 
harbours, ſo that we may apply to it what Florus 
ſays of the Campania, *Nihil hoſpitalius mari (a). 
Nothing more hoſpitable to the ſea.* It has on 
the north Centuri. On the weſt San Fiorenzo, 
Iſola Roſſa, Calvi, Ajaccio. On the' South it has 
Bonifaccio. And on the eaſt Porto Vecchio, Ba- 
ſtia, and Macinajo. Of each of theſe I ſhall give 
ſome account. 


(.) Flor. Lib. i. Cap. 16. 21 
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San Piorenzo — gulf. — 
about fiſteen miles up into the country, and is 
about five miles acroſt and many fathom deep. 
expoſed to the weſterly winds; but tliere are ſeve- 
fiderof it; which are quite ſecure. There is a 
_ aches del of eee buen maybe 
ſafelyiſtationed. » 2.9 wintibjows Los: 
Iſola Roſſa is tas a little r 
conſiderable depth of water, and is defended by 
a ſmall iſland againſt the weſterly winds: They 
talk of erecting a mole to lock it in on every quar- 
ter; It is at preſent one of the principal ports for. 
Commerce in the poſſeſſion of the Corſicans. 
Calvi ( a) is a large and excellent harbour. 
Zluverius GAN $: a inſulae En 


IK 
wh + he 


— 


3 GREY bun . 
of Trade and Commerce, has a moſt abſurd obſervation con- 
cerning Calvi: © Its inhabitants,“ ſays he, * are called 
Calves.” Who told him this? What connection is there 

| 5 | 
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tus (5), The moſt famous port of this iſland.“ 
The only objection I ever, heard made to it, was 
by a French Gentleman, who told me, that the 
bottom of it was full of ſharp. rocks, which were 
apt to cut the cables of ſhips which entered it: 
and he inſtanced one of the tranſports, which had A 
landed ſome of the French troops in the year 
1764. He however was under a miſtake; for 
I have been at pains to enquire very particularly 
concerning this, and am informed from the beſt . 
authority, that there is nothing to fear from 
rocks at Calvi, and that the French tranſport 
which fuffered a little there, happened to be run 
foul of, by ſome of the reſt, which was the oc - 
caſion of any damage it ſuſtained. fr Ab 
Ajaccio is a wide and commodious harbour, "= 
with a good mole, and perfectly ſafe. It wants 
only to have a ſmall rock in front of the mole. - 
removed, which might be done at no great 
charge. ; 
Corſica hath alſo in this quarter n ſmaller 
havens, which are uſeful for the reception of 
little veſſels. 


between the Engliſh word Calves and the Italian word Gar | 
vi ? Perhaps he intended it as wit. If ſo, how clumſy are 
Ge jeſts of this Lexicographer ! 

(5) Cluver. Corſic. Antiq. 
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Bonifaccio is an uſeful harbour, much fre- 
n ſince the Oe" * and 1 very fi for 
trade. © Tre NN 631i 
Baſtia is not a port of the firſt Gade 8 
ſhips of war cannot enter it. But it hath a mole 
fot? e e of ſmall VO for which. ir 


TEA; 


ces and me or the Elbe, are Placed at no 
great diſtance in the ſea which rolls between the 
eaſt coaſt of Corſica and Tuſcany, with the Pope's 8 p 
dominions; ſo that ſmall veſſels can never be at 
a loſs for protection, ſhould any ſudden ſtorm 
come upon them, as * can run into any of | 
theſe iſlands. . © APO WET” 
Macinajo is not one of the bree harbours 
in Corſica, though it is very ſafe and commo- 
dious for veſſels of a light conſtruction. I men- 
tion Macinajo, becauſe it was from thence that 
the expedition ſet ſail againſt * as will bend 
afterwards ſeen. T 
Diodorus Siculus celebrates Corfica for the 1. 
cellency of its kabouts: : Arn & vices edrgorog- 1 
uigos od, KAANSOV EX N v0 evoundComever E 
Evgaxzoiov (4), The ifland being of very eaſy 
acceſs, has a moſt beautiful port, called the Sy- 


(a) Diodor. Sicul. lib. V. 30 * | g ö «+3 
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air, - occaſioned by the 'marſhy grounds which lie 


© morals or rather quagmire, the noxious ſteams 
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racuſian.“ This, which was anciently called the 
Syracuſian, has now the name of Porto Vecchio; 
of which it is proper to take particular notice. 

Porto Vecchio is a ſpacious haven, ate of 
containing a very large fleet. It is five miles long, 
above a mile and a half broad, has a great depth 
of water, and a good bottom, and being land- 
locked on every ſide, is well ſheltered from 
ſtorms. I may add, that nature has placed a high 
and rocky mountain like a ſtately column to point 
it out at a great diſtance. In ſhort, Porto Vec- 
chio may vie with the _ IE harbours 


in Europe. no ax 
The only objection to it, is the badnefs of i its 


in its neighbourhood. But this diſadvantage may 
be remedied; as has been done at | Leghorn. 
* The country about Leghorn was formerly a vile 


© of which rendered the air unwholeſome; but 
* by the ſkill” and pains of an Engliſhman, Sir 
© Robert Dudley, ſon to Queen Elizabeth's po- 
© tent' favourite the Earl of Leiceſter, the ſoil 
* was rendered habitable, the air much. leſs un- 
* wholeſome, and the port improved, ſo as to 
become the beſt in Italy (a). 
(% Preſent State of Europe, p. 411. 
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From this account of the harbour of Corſica, 
it will appear of how great conſequence an alliance 
with this iſland might be to any of the maritime 
powers of Europe. For, a fleet ſtationed there 
might command the navigation of Genoa, Tuſ- 
cany, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, that between 
Spain and Naples, and a good ſhare of that to the 
Levant; not to mention its influence over that of 
Sardinia. And it may be material to obſerve, that 
veſſels ſtationed in the ports of Corſica might be 
formidable to France, as the weſtern ſide of the 
iſland is directly oppoſite to the extenſive coaſt of 
Provence, on which a deſcent might be made with 
cruiſers in a very ſhort time. e. 
The northern point of Coban, called War 
Corſo (50, is about 30 miles long, very mountain- 
ous and rocky, but covered with vines and olives. 
There are, in ſeveral parts of the iſland, but 
particularly in Capo Corſo, a great many ancient 
towers, built about three or four hundred years 
ago, to defend the inhabitants againſt the incurſi- 
ons of the Turks and other pirates. There is there 
a little n alen nen alla _ ſituation. 


wy There is a place in aki hasalfo the name of 
Capo Corlo: I know not from what. Cluver, Geog. p- 537» 
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The Genoeſe have made ſeveral attacks upon it 
during the late troubles, but were never able to 
carry it. The inhabitants are verydeſervedly proud 
of this. They ſhew, with particular triumph, a 
ſhell which the enemy threw into their village, to 
oblige them to ſurrender. They have placed it 
in a niche on the outſide of their church, to ſerve 
as a memorial of their deliverance, and to inſpire 
them with greater zeal and devotion when 11 go 
to divine worſhip, 3 ante 

From Tomino eaſt to Baſtia, i is chown 26 miles 
of a country much diverſified . with hills, and 
abounding in ſprings. On the coaſt are a number 
of poor fiſhing towns, and a little up the country, 
there are ſeveral villages or hamlets Sad 
ſituated, 

Baſtia has of a long time been kad: 7 

capital of Corſica. It was here that the Genoeſe 
held the ſeat of their ſovereign power: and indeed 
Baſtia is ſtill the largeſt town in the ifland. It has 
a ſtately appearance from the ſea, being built on 
the declivity of a hill; though upon entering the 
town, one is a good deal diſappointed; for the 
houſes are in general ill built, and the ſtreets nar- 
row, and from the ſituation of the town, are ne- 
ceſſarily very ſteep. There are however ſeveral 
pretty good buildings here, It hath a caſtle, which 
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commands the town and harbour, which; though 
but a ſorry fortification at preſent, is capable of 
being made a place of conſiderable ſtrength, as it 
hath a range of hills behind it, on which little re- 
doubts might be erected; and with theſe, and a 
few ſubſtantial outworks towards the ſea, it might 
ſtand a pretty long ſiege. The caſtle is properly 
on a ſeparate territory, called TERRA Nuova, the 
New Land, as is alſo the cathedral of Baſtia, 
which has nothing very remarkable. It abe bes 
to the biſhoprick of Mariana. 1 

The church of St. John in this city, by no 
means an inelegant building; belongs to the Je- 
ſuits, who have here a college. Their garden is 
finely ſituated, large, and well laid out. This they 
owe in a great meaſure to the French, who have 
been ſtationed in Corſica at different times. From 
them the inhabitants have learned much of what 
they know of the arts and conveniences of ' life. 
There is here a convent of Lazariſts or miſſiona- 
ries, a vaſt and magnificent houſe, almoſt over- 
hanging the ſea. The convent of the Franciſcans, 
and that of the Capuchins, are ſituated on the 
riſing grounds behind Baſtia. The laſt ſtands in 
z beautiful expoſure, and has really a very pretty 
front. wort ue Treg! oth eu winens 
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From Baſtia ſouth to beyond Aleria, is one 
continued plain, between go and 60 miles in 
——. peWePc Fai as well 
as for paſturage. IH 

1 n ruins of Mariana 0 ih 
leria, the two Roman colonies which ſtood on 
this plain; for as Corſica was much diſregarded 
by the Romans, they did not think it worthy of 
having any of their taſte and magnificence em- 
ployed in it: fo there are no veſtiges of ancient 
grandeur. As however, even the dregs of the 
Romans could not be without ſome {kill in the 
arts, ſeveral antiques, ſuch as rings, and ſeals with 
engravings on precious ſtones have been found 
here, and ſometimes pretty good ones. The ruins 
' of an old town called Nicea, ſaid to be built by 
the Etruſcans, are ftill to be ſeen on this plain, 
but without any thing remarkable. | 
Beyond Aleria the country riſes into ſmall hills, 

proper for vines, olives, mulberry trees, and many 
of them for corn. It is traverſed by ſome ridges 
of mountains, upon which, not far from Porto 
Vecchio, are great numbers of yery fine oaks, the 
beſt being to be found here, and at Campoloro. 
A rich waved country with ſome few interrupti- 
ons, reaches along the eait and ſouth coaſts to 
Bonifaccio, which is a pretty conſiderable town, 
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well inhabited, and ſtrongly fortified ; and from 
thence is continued to the plain 'of Ajaccio. cr. 

Ajaccio is the prettieſt tom in Corſica. It 
hath many very handſome ſtreets, and beautiful 
r and 8 Genoeſe go- 

The inhabitants of this town are the: 
— nia ifland, having had a good 
deal of intercourſe with the French. In Ajaccia 
are the remaips of à colony of Greeles ſettled in 
Corſica, of Which —— 
ſhall be gien in the next chapter. HEPODILETY 
From the plain of Ajaccio, after ben 
more ridges, you advance along the weſt ſhote ta 
the provinces of Balagna and Nebbio, which are 
very rich, and afford an agreeable proſpect, parti - 
cularly Balagna, which may be called the garden 
of Corſica, being highly favoured by nature, and 
having alſo had in a nen * the advan- | 


tages of cultivation. 
"You next arrive at San men Ghich Is- ah 


an inconſiderable place, and of no great ftrengthy; 
About a quarter of a mile to the ſouthward of the 
tovyn, are ſome low marſhy grounds, which mako 
San Fiorenzo ſo ſickly, that few people chooſe 
to inhabit it, and the garriſon there muſt be chang· 
ed every month, | 
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_ three: villages, of which the principal is Nonza. 
This is properly the key of Capo Corſo; becauſe 
from the cape into the interiour parts of the iſland 
on the weſtern ſide, there is only one paſs, and that 
leads through this place. Nonaa is a little village, 
on a high rock, on the extreme pinnacle of which, 
ſome hundred fathoms above the gulf, and di- 
rectly perpendicular, ſtands a tower or ſmall for- 
treſs, which commands the avenue to it. Nonza 
is literally what Cicero calls Ithaca, In aſperri- 
mis ſaxulis tanquam nidulum affixam (a), Stuck 
on the rudeſt cliffs like a little neſt. After this, 
the cape begins, which finiſhes at Erſa. 
I have thus reviewed the Corſican harbours, and 
travelled round the ſkirts of the country, along its 

ſhores. : we 4 #2 of Hole 
Diodorus Siculus deſcribes Corſica as an exten- 
ſive iſland, very mountainous, abounding in large 
foreſts, and watered with many rivulets: H dA 
views en] 20a,  TAXMIV vie xAαε . opus N 
een 3 TWEX is x. Forafhois Ls 


(la) Cic. De Orat. lib. i. cap. 44. 
() Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. 
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Indeed the interiour parts of the iſland are in 
general mountainous, though interſperſed with 


ance; and inſpire one with the genius of the place; 
with that undaunted and inflexible» ſpirit, Which 
will not bo to nnn As Homer ſays of 
N. euren e NO SHOOT Gas fe 
"> 62x He Rπε , ee erm 


0d alarm 166.75 46: bee d, eee 
Song ae ber ons tho mk ar tr he, EL 


Por. 


019313 36d x-7iixvti 

2 great diviſion; of Cee 18 Wee DI 
eva, and the Di LA DEL MONTH: The country 
on this ſide, and the country on the other ſide. of 
the mountains; reckoning from Baſtia. By the 
mountains is underſtood, that great range of them 
which riſes beyond Aleria, and ſtretches acroſs 
the iſland, interſecting it however by no means 
equally; for, the country x ds is a third more 
iſland was, to ſuppoſe a line drawn from Porto 
diviſion upon the eaſt, was called Banpa D 
pENTRo, The ſide within; and that on the weſt; 
was called BAN DA Di rvOR, The fide without. I 
never could learn the meaning of this diviſion 
farther, than that, I ſuppoſe, thoſe who inhabited 


fruitful valleys; but have a peculiar grand appear- 
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Baſtia and the plain of Aleria, looked upon them- 
ſelves as the moſt civilized; and ſo were for calling 
thoſe on the oppoſite r ee 2 
+ forreſtieri, foreigners,* ln 
The next diviſion is into 2 ef wich 
there are nine; for although a great part of this 
country long went under the denomination of 
rgupos, feus, and is ſtill called ſo in the maps, 
the juriſdiction of the ſignors is now gradually 
wearing out, and will ſoon be ſunk eee 
ral power of the ſtate. - 

Another diviſion of Corſica is into PIEves.' A 
Pieve is properly an eccleſiaſtical appointment, 
containing a certain number of pariſhes, over 
which is placed a pIEVANO, who ſuperintends the 
the prieſts, and draws a certain part of the tithes. 
But this diviſion is as much Tay 
as for thoſe of the church. 2 

There are large tracts e land in 
Guede moſtly covered with woods; to ſome 
feed their cattle, and to gather cheſtnuts, mak. 

ing little ſneds for themſelves to lie under. 
is hardly ſuch a thing as a detached farm-houſe 
to be ſeen in the iſland, like what are ſcattered 
every where over Great Britain; for, the Corſi- 
cans gather together in little villages, which they 
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call by corruption » an s2s, countries.“ 1 
munbe when: L was . . — chard 
un * Wirbout eee L could 
not conceive hat they meant. The Corſitans 
each other by thus living in villages 3 which i | 
much the cuſtom in the cantons of Switzerland, 
and ſome parts of Mts as it as anciently 
among all nations. : Hive in 10 tr 

The Corſican een are frequently built up- 
on the very ſummits of their mountains, an exag- 
gy cliffs of ſo ſtupendous a height. that tlie 
houſes can hardly be diſtinguiſhed during the 
moſt pictureſque and pleaſing appearance. 
is properly its capital, and will undouhtediy be 
ral's palace; and here is the ſupreme ſeat of juſ- 
tice, where the executive power conſtantly reſides, 
and where the legiſlature is annually, aflembled;; 
and here alſo is the univerſity, which in time may 
become a diſtinguiſhed ſeat of learning, though I 
muſt not allow my enthuſiaſm to indulge itſelf in 


too eager aer _ Corſica an . eee as 
well as a Thebes: © 5 vo nk $395 
Corte mene gh at 1 e and * on 
the declivity of a rock; in a plain ſurrounded with 
prodigious high mountains, and at the conflux of 
hath a great deal of rich country about it, and a 
wonderful natural ſtrength, being hemmed in by 
almoſt impaſſable mountains and narrow defiles, 
which may be defended with a n of "mens ; 
tn! large armies. el l 
Upon a point of the rock, prominent above 
the reſt} and on every fide perpendicular, ſtands 
the caſtle or citadel. It is at the back of the 
town, and is almoſt impregnable; there being 
only one winding paſſage to climb up to it, and 
that not capable of admitting more than two per- 
ſons abreaſt. Thuanus thus deſcribes it: Cu- 
© riae arx ſaxo fere undique praerupto impoſi- 
ta (a), The caſtle of Corte placed upon a 
2 rock, broken and ragged almoſt on every ſide. ; 
In the year 1554; it was in poſſeſſion of che 
French. (b) A ere en- Chambre _—_— 
ſeilles. * The fnc hilton informs, tht fer 
1972; ne ras Hels 8 a0, Abet 
( 4) Thuan. Hit. tom, TR p- —_— n 
(5) wid. 
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the Coxſicans had thus recovered the citadel of 
Corte, it ſtood a ſiege by the French general de 
Thermes, from Auguſt to October, and that it 
was a ſcarcity of water, which at laſt occaſioned: 
its ſurrender. 1% Bi ,engmmon agut 2yvomboty 
In the plain, on the north of Corte, there is 
a convent of Capuchins, and on the ſide of the 
hill, to the ſouth of the City, there is a convent 
of Franciſcans. Here the General lived while; his 
ſpect are lodged. From this conyent, one has 
the beſt view of the city of Corte. 1040Qq 78 ao 
The learned and ingenious Meſſieurs Heryey./; 
and Burnaby, when they were at this conxvent, 
were ary ſtruck with a romantick appearance 
of Corte. en N I 
ee aould 8 1 5 ak at 
Lacedemon, or ſome other ancient Grecian, 
« a deſcription. of it very like Corte: © Sita; eſt 
Campo, arcem imminentem loco alto et undi- 
que praecipiti habet, Lib. Ixxxvi. cap. 2 2. Hes; 
* raclea is ſituated at the foot of mount Acta; 
© {elf on a plain, but hanging over it, is a gig 
© tadel, on a cliff very high and ſteep on every 
ſide. One would think he was ſpeaking of the 
ind {0 


* 6— ali, — „ * * 1 ** 


— ated 
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or citadel, and they only called the higheſt 


point or eminence in the city · by that name; 


from its anſwering probably, the ſame pur - 
Ly Poſe to them, n che Acropolis Sazache acher 
ny to an enemy, and admitting of ä 


© Aaxrfarpoviors & A akporog h e dον ,t 
Keira an dt, abc dn Onsæleg 2 1 Kedetia, x 
© Adige Agyeios, dre d 2. Th: ον AGper 36 


©) Sxpowonin, ivranta: Abarag Fer r Pau- 
+ fan. ib. iii. cap. 17. The Lacedemonians 
have no citadel built upon a high place, | like 


© Cadmaca of the Thebans, or Lariſſa of the 


© Argives. But as there are in the city many 
© hills, they give the moſt elevated of them the 


© name of the citadel. Upon this hill is a tem- 


-<-ſame thing: Altiora loca et diſßeiliora aditu 
ſſtationibus armatorum, pro munimento objectis 


tutabantur. lib. xxxiv. cap. 38. The higher 


S places, and thoſe more difficult of acceſs, were 


© defended by detachments 285 ſoldiers Which 


* ſerved inſtead of fortifications,” 
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According to the inſtitution of Lycurgus, the 
FSpartans were not allowed to have any fottifi- 
eations; but were to rely for their defence upon 
their own valour. Towards the decline of the 

Grecian liberty however, they erected walls in 
the plainer and more open avenues; Locis 
patentibus pleriſque objecerunt murum, ſays 
Liey. The remainder was ſtill confided to the 
valour of its citizens. However, notwithſtand- 
ing this, there was ſufficient likeneſs to form a 
compariſon between Corte and Lacedemon; 
© eſpecially as the Acropolis was built upon; the 
* temple of Minerva being placed there. We 
could not help imagining, that yonder was the 
Taygetus, here the Eurotas; and what made 
the compariſon more ſtriking, was the reſem- 
blance, we fancied, between nene ny | 
Paoli (a).* | 
. Corſica is extremely well watered. Its princi- 
pal lakes, are thoſe of Ino and Crena, about two 
miles from each other; both ſituated on the High- 
eſt mountain in the iſland, called by the ancients 
tondo. It is of an amazing height, and may 
N . Wen * From the ret 


** 1. 13155 


* Mr. dener Journal. : tryyaat 7 
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is a moſt extenſive. view. of all Corſica, of the 
ſeas and of Sardinia, with diſtant, proſpects of 
Italy and France; while the Mediterranean and | 
many of its little iſles are alſo under the eye. But 
people ſeldom go to take this view; for the up- 
per part of the monntain is almoſt a perpendicular 
rock, ſo that a man muſt climb two miles with 
the help of his hands and knees; and for the 
greateſt part of the year, this immenſe mountain 
is covered with ſnow. Theſe two lakes of Ino 
and Crena, are both of conſiderable exter t. 

In the plain of Aleria, near to Mariana, is a 
lake called Chiurlina or Biguglia, which is pretty 
large, and communicates with the ſea; and near 
to Aleria, is a lake called Il Stagno di Diana, 
which alſo communicates with the ſea; and it is 
remarkable, that in ſummer, when the heat of 
the ſun has exhaled part of the water, and the 
reſt of it is abſorbed by the ſandy bottom, there 
remains a kind - of natural ſalt, which the Cor- 
ſicans find very good, and conſtantly make 
uſe of. | 

The rivers of Corſica are, the Golo, a large 
and beautiful river, which takes its riſe from the 
lake of Ino, traverſes ſeveral provinces, and after 
a courſe of above ſeventy miles, empties itſelf in- 
to the ſea, juſt by the ancient city of Mariana. 
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The Tavignano, alfo a confiderable river, which 
takes its riſe from the lake of Crena, and after 
traverſing a long tract of rude country, empties 
itſelf into the ſea, juſt by the ancient city of Ale - 
ria. The Reſtonica, which, though but a ſmall” 
river, is famous in Corfica, on acebunt of its par- 
ticular qualities. Its water is clear as chryſtal, 
and moſt agreeable to drink; ſo that — 
tainly never ſaw the Reſtonica, otherwiſe he 
would never have ſaid, herd NS 
* hauſtus aquae, a draught of water.“ The Re- 
ſtonica is ſaid to be of a mineral nature, and very 
wholeſome. It hath a virtue of whitening every © 
thing. The ſtones in its channel are like as ma- 
tween Rome and Naples, a run from a ſulphure- 
ous ſpring, which had ſomething of the ſame qua- 
lity, only it did not give ſo very white a tincture 
as that of the Reſtonica, which will make iron 
look almoſt like ſilver, and never ruſt. The 
Corſicans frequently dip che barrels and locks of 
their guns in it. 

There are ſeveral other rivers, of which I ſhall 
not give a particular deſcription z the Prunella, 
Fiumorbo, Gravonne, Valinco, Talavo, Lia- 
mone; fine poetical names. There are alſo a 

1 Ji e . 
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great many rivulets, which ſerve to enrich the 
country, and keep it conſtantly freſh. 


It hath been ſaid, that with proper care and 
expence, ſome of the Corſican rivers might be 
rendered navigable ; but 'this, T think, would 
be a very idle project; for their courſes are 
exceedingly rapid, and when there has been 
a great deal of rain, the torrents which 
tumble from the mountains often bring down 
large fragments of rock, which would daſh in pie- 
ces any veſſels that they ſhould encounter. 

There are many mineral ſprings, both of the 
hot and cold kind, in different parts of the iſland, 
which the inhabitants of the country find to be 
very efficacious for the cure of moſt diſtempers ; 
and people of ſkill, particularly ſome French phy- 
ficians have examined them by, a chymical analy- 
fis, and approved of them. 

Corſica is extremely well ſupplied with fiſh. 
I never indeed could hear of any other fiſh in 
their rivers or freſh water lakes, except trout and 
eel. Theſe however are found in great plenty, 
very fat, and of an uncommon ſize. 

But the rich treaſure of fiſh for Corſica, is in 
its ſea; for on all its coaſts, there is the greateſt 
variety of all the beſt kinds, and in particular a 
ſort of ton or ſturgeon, and the ſmall fiſh called 
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Sardinas, which is of an exquiſite taſte. And in 
ſeveral places, the Corſicans have beds of oyſters, 


remarkably large; of which they have not only 


a ſufficiency for their on conſumption, but ex- 
port a great many to Italy. | 

From the earlieſt times, Corſica has bern 915 
mous for its excellent fiſh, Juvenal, when ſaty- 
riſing the exceſſive luxury of the Romans in his 
time, who brought every n from the . 
eſt diſtance, ſays, 


Mullus erit domini quem milit Corſica. 


luv. s Sat. v. I. 92. 
A precious mullet from the Corſick ſeas, 
Nor leſs the maſter's pamper'd taſte can pleaſe. 


And ſince I am talking of the productions of 


the Corſican ſea, I may obſerve, that they here 
fiſh great quantities of coral, of all the three kinds, 
white, red and black. But I ſhall ſay more of 
this, when I come to'the commerce of Corſica. 
Corſica hath as great a variety of animals as 
moſt countries. The horſes here, are in general of 
2 very ſmall breed. Procopius in his wars of the 
Goths, . ſays, they run about in herds, and were 
little bigger than ſheep (a). They are, however, re- 
markably lively, and very hardy; ſomewhat of the 


nature of Welch ponies, or of the little horſes cal 


(a) Procop. de Bell. Goth, lib, ii. cap. 24. 
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0 ſhelties, which are found in the highlands and 
ds of Scotland ; though I have ſeen Corſican 
1 rſes of a very good ſize. The aſſes and mules 
here, are alſo ſmall, but very ſtrong and wonder- 
fully agile in ſcrambling along the ſteep rocky 
mountains; for there are hardly any made roads 
in the iſland. My worthy friend Sir Alexander 
Dick, whoſe publick ſpirit in promoting good 
roads in an approved age, is well known to all his 
countrymen, obſerved that this has been no loſs to 
the Corſicans during the time that they have been 
employed only in defending themſclves in a ſtate of 
natural freedom. Had their country been open 
and acceſſible, they had been eaſily ſubdued by 
regular troops. It was in a good meaſure owing 
to her rugged hills, that ancient Scotland preſerved 
her independency. 

The black cattle are larger in proportion chan 
the horſes; but the greateſt part of the iſland is 
not very proper paſture for them; ſo in general, 
they do not give much milk, and their beef is 
lean and tough. There is not ſo great occaſion 
for milk in Corſica, as they make no butter, oil 
ſupplying its place, as in Italy, and moſt warm 
countries. They however make a good deal of 
nee! in ſome pieves. 
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There are here a vaſt number of goats, which 
browſe upon the wild hills, and put one in mind 
of Virgil's Bucolicks, where mention is ſo often 
made of this animal. Sheep are alſo very plenti- 
ful, and have fine feeding; ſo, that their mutton is 
as ſweet and juicy as one could deſire, and attones 
for the badneſs of the beef 

The Corſican ſheep are 8 1 10x 1 
a duſky colour; a white ſneep being here and 
there to be met with in a flock, as black ones are 
amongſt our ſheep. The wool is coarſe and hairy, 
which the people of the country impute to their 
ſneep being of a mongrel race. They have had 
thoughts of helping this, by importing a good 
breed from England or Spain. But I have been 
told by the breeders of ſheep, that the quality of 
wool is not ſo much owing to the kind of ſheep, 
as to the nature of their paſture z for thoſe ſheep, 
who bear very rough fleeces when upon one farm, 
will, when put upon another of a different ſoil, | 
bear fleeces exceedingly fine. It is very common 
here, for ſheep to have more horns. than two: 
yy of them have ſix. Di 

The foreſts of this iſland A . 
And there is here a curious animal, called a Muf- 
foli. It reſembles a ſtag, but has horns like a ram, 
and a ſkin uncommonly hard. It is very wild, and 
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lives on the higheſt mountains, where it can hard- 
ly be approached, it is ſo nimble. It will jump 
from rock to rock, at the diſtance of many feet, 
and if hard chaced to the extremity of a cliff, 
from whence it can reach no other, it will throw 
itſelf over, and with ſurpriſing agility pitch upon 
its horns, without receiving any hurt. Yer when 
theſe creatures are taken young, they are very ea- 
fily tamed. M. de Marboevf, the French com- 
mander at the time I was in Corſica, had then 
one of them; and there are now two of them 
at Shugborough in Staffordſhire, the ſeat of 
Mr. Anſon, who has a rich affemblage of what 
ann ee ee 
in art. 

The Corſican animals in general, appeared wild 
to ſtrangers. Polybius gives us a reaſon for it: 
Ao? yt jury Tay , m6 gh er, d view dypie did 
Torah airiav. Os duvdvras tate rag vouars ruvexoeleiy 
ol reihte r Vetupart, did rd ovrderdeor 2, xpnpurudn 5 
rea xc tives Th wow (a), All the animals in the 
_ © iNand appear to be wild, on this account, that it is 
* ſorude and ſteep, and fo thick ſet with trees, that 
the ſhepherds are not able to follow their flocks.” 
The wild boar is found here in great plenty. In- 


(% Peiyb. biſt, lib, al. 
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deed their ſwine, which are very numerous, have 
all a mixture of the wild; mn 


cheſtnuts, they are agreeable food.. 


The Corſicans are very fond of hh n 
of hunting the wild boar, for which there is here 
a race of dogs, particulary excellent. ene. 
ſmooth hair, and are ſomething between 3 
and a ſtrong ſhepherd's dog. There e n 
exceedingly fierce ; but when once they have tax- 


en an attachment, they are very faithful to 3 


maſter, watch him night and day; and are moſt 


undaunted in his defen cg. 1; 
Procopius (a) tells us, that there were in Cor- 


ſica, apes wonderfully reſembling men; and in- 
deed, this iſland, and all that quarter of Europe 
before it was well inhabited, muſt on account of 
its vicinity to Africa, have ſwarmed with apes, Of 
theſe, however, there are at preſent no remains; 
which is a proof, that different ſpecies of animals 
migrate from one country to another, and when 
their race wears out in a particular part of the 
globe, it may be very numerous ſomewhere elſe, ty; 
Certain it is, that in many countries, the race of 
ſeveral animals, well known there in ancient times, 
is totally extinguiſned. But I am not inclined ta 
believe that our Creatour allows any of the various 


(a) P rocop. de Bell, Goth, lib, ii, cap. 24. | 


W 
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creatures which his e tf hand hath formed, 
to be abſolutely annihilated. ür 

There are hares enough in Corſica, but no 
rabbits; though Polybius, when talkihg of the ani- 
mals of this iſland, ſays there are rabbits, and is 


very minute as to their form and qualities; ſaying, 


that at a diſtance, one would take them to be lit- 
tle hares, but when they are caught, a great diffe- 
rence is perceived, both in their appearance and 
taſte. There are here no wolves, nor any of the 
larger wild beaſts, unleſs foxes can be reckoned 
ſo, which are here indeed extremely large and ra- 
venous. It is ſaid, they not only deſtroy ſheep, 
but have been known to devour even foals. © 

There is alſo a variety of birds in Corſica ; the 
eagle, the vulture, wood-pidgeon, turtle, thruſh, 
blackbird, and many of the ſmaller ſpecies; and 
plenty of game, as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, 
and water-fowl in the lakes, The poor thraſhes 
and blackbirds too, muſt be reckoned as part of 
the game, for they are very numerous; and from 
there being a great quantity of the arbutus fruit in 
the iſland, they are exceedingly fat, and are eſ- 
teemed a particular delicacy. It is barbarous to 
deſtroy, for the mere luxury of the table, birds 


which make ſuch fine muſick; ſurely their melo. 


dy affords more enjoyment, than what can be had 


+ 
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from eating them. They are, however, a very 
common diſh in the ſouthern countries, paging 
larly 1 in F rance. 


In general, b ee iland 


is ſo privileged by nature, that there is no poiſo- 


nous animal in it. For although there are ſome 
ſcorpions, their bite carries no venom. The crea- 


ture in Corſica, which approaches neareſt to a 


poiſonous animal is a ſpider, of an extraordinary 
ſize. Its bite will irritate, and inflame to a great 
degree, and the ſwelling which it occaſions, is very 


alarming to one unacquainted with it; but it ſoon 
goes away, and no bad conſequences follow, 
more than from the ſtinging of our bees. This 


ſpider, has by ſome been miſtaken for the famous 


tarantula of the kingdom of Naples. 
Trees grow remarkably well in Corſica. / These 


18 ack) almoſt every ſort of foreſt trees, but it is 
principally adorned with pines of different kinds, 
oaks, and cheſtnut trees. All of theſe are to be 
found of a great ſize ; ſome of the pines in parti · 


cular, are exceedingly lofty, and the cheſtnut tree 


grows to a prodigious bigneſs. | 
There are extenſive foreſts in different places. 


That of Vico is moſt remarkable. There is in 
Corſica, timber ſufficient to maintain a very large 
fleet, and the timber here, 1s much harder than one 
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would expect in fo ſouthern a latitude, owing to the 
rocky ſoil of the country, tothe perpetual currents 
of freſh air through its valleys, and to the tempera- 
ture that proceeds from ſome of its mountains 
being half of the year in ſnow ; and this is alſo one 
great cauſe of the ſalubrity of the climate, in which 
Corſica has much the advantage of Sardinia. 
The Ilex, or ever-green oak, is very common 
here, and gives the country a cheerful look even 
in the depth of winter. The lemon, the orange, 
the fig and the almond trees, are alſo frequent. 
There are, however, few walnut trees, and the ap- 
ple, pear, plumb and cherry are not remarkably 
good, which is probably owing to no care being 
taken of them. Corſica has the pomegranate in 
great perfection, alſo the Indian fig and the aloe; 
which laſt is ſaid to flower here, as well as in the 
Eaft. : | + Ae 76 
The Corſican mountains are covered with the 
arbutus or ſtrawberry tree, which gives a rich glow- 
ing appearance as far as the eye can reach. Indeed 
the iſland is very like the country which ws. * 
ſeribes as the ſeat of rural felicity'*/' 


Glande ſues lacti redeunt, dant arbuta ies 
Et varios ponit foetus autumnus et alte 
Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia ſaxis. 
VIzc. Georg. lib, ii, I. 520, 
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On fatning maſt, the ſwine well pleas'd, are fed; 11 
And every wood with arbutus is red, nn 


Benignant autumn ſmiling on the fields, 
All various fruits i in rich abundance yields ; 


While ev* ry rocky mountain vines diſplays, 
| Whoſe grapes are mellow'd Ty tho W's work 270 


The mulberry grows well ** andi is not ſo 
much in danger ſrom blights and thunderſtorms 
as in Italy, and the ſouth of France; ſo that 
whenever Corſica enjoys tranquillity, it may have 
| abundance of filk. We muſt not omit the laurel, 
to which Corſica has furely a very good claim. 
The box tree is a very common plant here. 
In moſt countries it is dwarfiſh, and generally 
uſed only for hedges ; but. it grows to a good ſize 
in Corſica, and may be reckoned a timber tree. 
Bochart (a) has very ingeniouſly ſhewn, that the 
benches of the Tyrian ſhips, which according to 
the common tranſlation of Ezechiel, chap. xxvii. 
ver. 6. are ſaid to have been made of ivory 
brought out of the iſles of Chittim, were moſt 
probably made of Corſican box wood. 

Theophraſtus in his hiſtory of plants expati- 
ates on the wonderful ſize of the Corſican trees; 


(a) Bochart Geog: Sac. pars i. lib. i. cap. 5. 
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to which, he ſays, the pines of Latium were no- 
thing at all. He alſo ſays, the trees were im- 
menſely thick here; his expreſſion is very ſtrong: 
Kai oaws rar Tiv vice Jactiar dertę 1YCIparry 
T1 van (a). The whole iſland ſeemed crouded 
and ſavage with woods.“ He relates a ſtrange 
tradition, that the Romans, who were ſtruck 
with the vaſtneſs of theſe woods, built here a 
prodigious large ſhip, which carried no leſs than 
fifty ſails, but was loſt in the ocean (3). This 
authour gives another ancient teſtimony to the 
goodneſs of the climate, ſoil, and air of the iſland: 
Kvgvos i y eirt dias ru dvi, ert v, dat, 4 
Tov de rv. drafies: TW νννν c). Corſica 
< therefore, whether in reſpect of its. temperate . 
climate (d), or in reſpect of its ſoil, or of its air, 
greatly excelleth other countries. 
The different kinds of grain . are 
wheat, barley, rye, and millet; all of which grow 
extremely well in ſeveral parts of the country. 
There are no oats here, as indeed hardly ever in 
any of the ſouthern countries. They give their 
horſes and mules barley. The millet is excellent 
in Corſica, and when mixed with rye, makes 2 


(2) Theophraſt. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 9. (5) Ib. (c) Ib. 
(d) I follow Scaliger's interpretation of 42K. He tranſlates 
it Temperies. 5 
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wholeſome bread, of which the peaſants are very 
fond. Cheſtnuts may be' reckoned a ſort of grain 
in Corſica ; for they anſwer all the purpoſes of 


it. The Corſicans eat them when roaſted by way of 
bread. They even have them ground into flour, 
and of that they make very good cakes. 


There is a vaſt quantity of honey produced in 
| Corſica; for the iſland has from the earlieſt times 
been remarkable for its ſwarms of bees. When 
it was ſubject to the Romans, a tribute was im- 
poſed upon it of no leſs than two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of wax yearly (a). Indeed the lau- 
rel, the almond tree, and the myrtle, in the flow: © 


ers of which, the bees find ſo much ſweetneſs; 


are very common here; and the hills are all 


covered with wild thyme, and other fragrant herbs. 


Fet its honey hath always been accounted bitter, 
by reaſon of the boxwood and yew, as Diodorus 
(b) and Pliny (c) obſerves with: Yate TR : 


Lycidas wiſh 


Sic tua Cyrnaeas fugiait & examina taxos. 


V1RG. Eclog. ix. 30. 


s may thy bees refuſe 
The baneful juices of Cyrnaean yews. 


« W, 


WARTON. 


(a) Liv. lib. xlii. cap, 7. () Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. cap · 


295. (e) Plin. lib. xvi, cap. 16. 


* 
” 
CEO WO ˙ ů—— ro ey... to os 1 
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Hyblacis apibus Corſica mella dabit. | 
MARTIAL. lib. ix. Epig. 27. 


To tuneful Nerva, who would verſes ſend, 
| I Corſick honey give to Hybla's bees. 


Many people think the bitterneſs which is in 
the Corſican honey very agreeable. The reaſon - 
which Pliny aſſigns for the bitterneſs of the ho- 
ney, he alſo aſſigns for the excellence of the wax, 
the Cretan, he ſays, © Poſt has Corſica (cera) quo- 
* niam ex buxo fit habere quandam vim medicami- 
© nis putatur (@). After theſe, the Corſican wax, 
© becauſe it is made from the box tree, is reckon- 
© ed to have a certain medicinal virtue. 

There are in Corſica, a great many mines of 
lead, copper, iron, and ſilver. Near to San Fio- 
renzo is a very rich ſilver mine, yielding above the 
value of 51. ſterling out of every 100 lib. weight 
of ore. The Corſican iron is remarkably good, 
having a toughneſs nearly equal to that of the pre- 
pared iron of Spain, famous over all the world. 
It is ſaid that the true Spaniſh barrels are made 
of iron which has been worn and beaten for a long 


(%) Plin. Nat. Hiſt, ib. xvj. cap. 16. 
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time in heads of nails in the ſhoes of the' mules, 
| who travel with a- flow and inceſſant pace along 
the hard roads. But a very ſmall proportion of 
the great quantity of Spaniſh barrels, which are 
ſold in all parts of Europe, can have this advan- 
tage. The metal of the Corfican barrels is little 
inferiour to that of the generality! of Spaniſh ones, 
and they; begin to make them very well. 
An alluſion has been drawn from the, iron 
mines, and the name of Corlicay, to the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. Hieronymus de Marinis, 
a Genoeſe, who writes on the dominion and go- 
vernment of the republick,. ſays ef this iſland: 
Terrae viſcera ferri fodinis affluunt, naturae cum 
« ipſo. Corſicae nomine in uno eonſpirantis prae- 
* judicio, Corſi enim corde ſunt ferreo, adeoque ad 
* licam armaque prono (a). The bowels of the 
earth abound: in mines of iron; nature conſpir- 
ing, by a fort of prejudice, to form a ſimilarity 
c between the name (4) of Corſica and the tem- 

per of the people; for the Corſicans have hearts 
ol iron, and are therefore prone to arms and the 
Word.“ The Marquis D' Argens (c) N to 
Corſica theſe lines of Crebillon: 

(a) Graev. Theſaur. Antiq. vol. T. p. 1410. (5) Corlieay | 
. Cor-lica. Cox, the heart; Sica, a map heart of ſteel. 
„ Lettres Juives. let. 55. 5 
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La nature maratre en ces afreux climats, 0 
Produiſoit an lieu d'or du fer et des ſoldats. 
In that rude iſle, inſtead of golden ore, 
Nature, to aid the genius of the place, 
On her high hills the maſſy iron bore, 
| And bade her ſons fill riſe a hardy race. 


I may add 


n 8 N 
Jon N Hoxz. 

\Thereate alſo mines of allum, and of Genes 
in ſeveral parts of Corſica. 

There is here a kind of granite, City 
hard, ſome of it approaching in quality to the 
oriental granite, which was fo famous at Rome, 
and of which fuch noble columns are ſtill remain- 
ing, ſaid to have been brought from Egypt. I 
fear it would be extravagant to conjecture, that 
ſome of theſe columns may have been the produce 
of Corſica for, beſides the perfection of the hiero- 
glyphicks, which prove them to have been in 
Egypt, I queſtion if ſuch large pieces of granite 
could” be raiſed in Corſica. There is here like- 
wiſe porphyry, and a great variety of jaſper. 
The magnificent chapel of the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, at Florence, is finiſhed with Corſican 
Jaſper, with which its inſide is elegantly incruſted, a 
and has a moſt beautiful ERIE 
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On the borders of the lake of Ino, they 6nd 
pieces of rock cryſtal, very clear, and with five 
ſides, as if they rad” been cut by a lapidary. 
They find ſome of it too in the mountains of 
Iſtria. It is ſo hard, that it ſtrikes fire; and 
the Corſicans frequently uſe it for flint to their 
5 bn Tet 
Near to Baſtia, ess is found a ſort of mine- 
ral, called by the country people, petra quadrata, 
becauſe it is always found in little ſquare bits. 
It has much about the hardneſs of marble; has 
2 colour like iron-ore, and weighs like lead. 
The Corſicans aſcribe certain myſtical virtues to 
this ſtone, — from an old n 
made in its praiſe: FRO} n 


1 4-3 


petrae quadratae duro de marmore natae, 
Innumeras dotes quis numerare poteſt 1 


Of the ſquare fone of marble grown, | . 
The virtues fel, what man can tell! W 


From the 1 of Cubes. mich I have 
now given, it will appear to be a country. of con- 
ſiderable i importance. According to Mr. Temple- 
man's Tables, in his New Survey of the Globe, 
the iſland contains 2520 ſquare-miles. It hath 
a number of good harbours. Its air ls excellent, 
and its productions rich and various. Boſs Let 
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I ſhall conclude this chapter with Homer's 
deſcription of Ithaca, which, in general, may be 
well applied to Corſica : 


Ei M T1% Te Y arxigias* 505 æ Mn 

OUTy rp; ig dae I pur parc vo, 

H u 60% v, Tpo; nw T AW? Try | 

H & Go her Tori (oper nigemra. 

H Tos puts Tgnxz7% xa sx. i if wy 

Od Ain Avg, ard A wei TITUXT Hi» 

Es july dp of afro; abioÞato;, is M Te olvog 

Fiqmrai® al Y z N, reha vr igen 

AiyiCore; —— xa; fdCorer* irs ub an 

Ilarroin, i N age: innTar He. 

Ty ros, S, Waxns ys xat is Troim wo len, 

T's Tip H Paoir Axa H binge 
oOapyſſ. lib. xiii. I. 238. 


Thou ſeeſt an iſland, not to thoſe unknown, 

Whoſe hills are brighten'd by the riſing ſun, 

Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath his utmoſt reign, 
- Behold him ſinking in the weſtern main. 


The rugged foil allows no level ſpace, 

For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 
©Yet, not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 

Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain. 


The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſtring grapes afford a generous juice: 
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Woods crown our mountains, and in every grove 
The bounding goats and friſking heifers rove : 
Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field, 
And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, 
Where Troy's majeſtick ruins ſtrow the ground. 
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CHAPTER 


A conciſe View of the RevoLuTiONs which | 
Corsica has undergone from the earlieſt 
times. 18855 | 


A HOUGH many diſtinguiſhed authours 

have, in conformity with the taſte of the 
age, rejected every inquiry into the origin of na- 
tions, and preſented their readers with nothing but 
what can be clearly atteſted; I confeſs, I am not 
for humouring an inordinate avidity for poſitive 
evidence. By being accuſtomed to demonſtration, 
or what approaches near to it, and at no time giv- 
ing any credit to what we do not fully compre- 
hend, we are apt to form a pride and inſolence 
of underſtanding; the mind acquires a hardneſs 
and obſtinacy, inconſiſtent with the true intention 
of our faculties in this imperfect ſtate, and is ren- | 
dered unfit for the reception of many important 
But not to deyiate into metaphyſical ſpeculati- 
on, I have always thought, that even the dark and 
fabulous periods are worthy of ſome attention. 
The ſoundeſt heads among the ancients thought 
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ſo; and their works are therefore more agreeable, 
than if they had confined themſelves to ſtrict au- 
thenticity. The origin of every nation is, as Livy 
ſays, Poeticis decora fabulis (a), Adorned with 
poetical fables.” Theſe are always amuſing to the 
imagination, when neither tedious, nor too extra- 
vagant. We love to be led on in a gradual pro- 
greſs, and to behold truth emerging from obſcu- 
rity, like the ſun breaking through the clouds. 
Such a progreſs makes a part of our own nature, 
| which advances from the dawnings of being in 
our infancy, to greater and greater intelligence. 
They, whoſe genius is directed to the ſtudy of 
antiquities, beſides the immediate delight which 
ſuch traditions afford them, are often able, from 
hints ſeemingly detached and unimportant, to trace 
the fundamental truth, and extend the bounds of 
reality. Few indeed have that peculiar turn for 
inquiry, to deſerve the name of antiquarians. But 
there is an univerſal principle of curioſity, with 
reſpect to times paſt, which makes even conjec- 
tures be received with a kind of pleafing venera- 
tion; and although the great end of hiſtory is in- 
ſtruction, I think it is alſo valuable, when it ſerves 
to gratify this curioſity. | 
(a) Liv, Prooem, - 
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I ſhall therefore, in treating of the revolutions 
of Corſica, go as far back as books will ſerve me z 
though at the ſame time, I intend to give no more 
than a conciſe recital, and am rather to ſhew my 
readers what is to be ſeen; than to detain them 
till I exhibit a full view of it. | 
The earlieſt accounts that we have of Corſica, 
are to be found in Herodotus. He tells us, that 
irs firſt inhabitants were Phenicians; for, that Cad- 
mus, the ſon of Agenor, when wandering in queſt 
of Europa, fell upon this iſland, which was nam- 
ed Calliſta, and left there ſome of his countrymen, 
with his own coufin Membleareus (). He tells us, 
that eight generations after this, Theras brought 
a colony to the iſland, from Lacedaemon. This 
Theras (5) was originally of the race of Cadmus, 
but, being uncle by the motherſide to Euryſthe- 
nes and Procles, the two ſons of Ariſtodemus, 


(a) Hoar & is T1 wy Ongn xanopiry ip, Tewrezor d Ka Mien 
TI Gur) TaUT1, ary MAN To Tlaxinzws d ®oinxcc. 
l e d ee Bieten Age wanton ic 55 & Oden 
rah vgαM ri d, lr dne  Xwpn wpicts ure x Ew; vb 
T0117 %s vdr, XETANGITE yag is Ty Hey Tavry d Te Tur Oe, 

% On ꝙ r $572 ovyyeius MieNager. 
| Herodot, lib. iv. cap. 147. 


(6) Br & Orcas od roc tines kun Kaαννjꝗ, The mates ap, ret. 
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and, on that account, having governed the king - 
dom as their tutor; when they grew up, and be- 
came kings of Sparta, Theras ſcorning to live a 
private life, and to be under the government of 
his pupils, determined not to remain at Lacedae- 
mon, but to go and join his kindred in the iſtand 
of Corſica, then called Calliſta. Accordingly, (5) 
he went thither with ſome choſen companions, not 
with any intention to drive out the former inha- 
bitants, but, on the contrary, 6— 
n. towards them. 
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Herodot. Iib. iv. cap. 147. 
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ara el Emi Tr d x) of Miruas inJjairre; in Th; iger itorro 
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is Tis xvers. Toyyxuenoarror 0% Ty yin Tor Aaxidaiuorion, Tri 
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Ibid. et cap. 148. 
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wiki who had ara Lavedae: 
monians, having become obnoxious; on account 
ot their aſpiring views, were thrown into priſon, 
and condemned to die; but Theras perſuaded 
the Spartans 0 ſpare | them, : promiſing; that he 
would carry them out of the country; and ac- 
cordingly, he carried them to the iſland of Calliſta, 
to join the new colony which he had ſettled 
there; and from him, the illand was called 
Thera. | Nn 

Theſe Minyae, nou vac. a 1 tribe 
among the Lacedaemonians, were, in reality, of 
illuftrious deſcent, being the poſterity of the he. 
roick Argonauts ( e715 
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- This account of the firſt peopling of Corſica, 
is a very curious piece of ancient hiſtory, It is 
indeed very probable, that the Phenicians, or the 
Phoceans, where its original inhabitants ; ſeeing 
they were the firſt great navigatours in the weſtern 
part of the world, and ſent out colonies to many 
diſtant countries. 

It afterwards got the name af Cyr- 
nus, from the number of its promontories ; and 
Iſidorus (a) relates the manner in which it got 
the name of Corſica. According to him, Corſa, 
a Ligurian woman, having often obſerved a bull 
ſwim over to the iſland, and return much fatter, 
ſhe had the curioſity to follow him in a little veſ- 
ſel; and fo diſcovered the iſland, - with all its 
beauty and fertility. Upon which the Ligurians 
ſent thither a colony ; and from Corſa, who had 
made the diſcovery, they called the iſland Corſi- 
ca. This is ludicrous enough; but we may trace 
what has given riſe to ſo extraordinary a fiction, 


Nute dati Jieo dai Tr oli ν ape TYTUT1, organ Tr vH hei x OTE» 3 
74s YM @mMayxiis;. AaNανννcu ei N lad into gas Too; Muiac is 
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Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 166. 


(4) Iſidor. Origin, lib. xiii. cap. 6. 
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when we conſider, that very probably; a people 
from the oppoſite coaft of Italy, either the Li- 
gurians, or the ere have taken . eee 3 
of Corſgen; 3&7 ty 94 
Whatever may be in this n it Mun. 
tain, that its next maſters were the C: ini- 
ans, who extended their conqueſts over all the 
illands of the Mediterranean. Ariſtotle relates a 
moſt extraordinary piece of Punick policy, with 
reſpect to Corfica. Finding that is was difficult 
to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection, they ordered 
the whole of the vines and olives in the iſſand to 
be pulled up, and forbid the Corficans, under 
the pain of death, to ſow” their fields with any 
kind of grain, ſo that they might be kept in the 
moſt abſolute dependance ; and, though poſſeſſed 
of a very fertile territory, be obliged to reſort to 
Africa, to ſeek the bare neceffaries of life. So 
early was the cowardly and barbarous policy of a 
trading republick exerciſed againft this people. 
Corſica next paſſed under the dominion of 
Rome. In the firſt Punick war, and about the year 
493 from the building of the city, Lucius Corne- 
lius Scipio conquered the iſland (a), being oppoſed 


(a) Liv. Epit. lib. xvii. Flor. lib. i. cap. 24. 
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by an army of Sardinians and Corſicans, 2 
by Hanno, a Carthaginian general. „ 264 3þ 
It appears however, that the Corficans could 
bes ſabjeion with patience, for they were 
have an inſtance in the epitome of the twentieth 
book of Livy. | We next find them engaged 
againſt M. Pinarius the praetor, who ſlew 2000 
of them, | obliged them to give hoſtages, and took 
them bound to pay a tribute of 100,000 lib. of 
wax, every year (a). Afterwards: C. Cicereius 
the praetor, was obliged to give them battle, 
when 1700 of them were killed, and upwards of 
1070 taken priſoners, and upon this occaſion, 
their annual tnbute was increaſed to 200,000 lib. 
weight of wax (4). From theſe inſtances,” we 
may ſee that Corſica was formerly much more 
populous than it is now, and that it hath been 
able to-furniſh amazing quantities of honey. We 
are told by Pliny, that Papyrius Naſo firſt tri- 
n. e 
mount (c). | [54 F 
It has already been ſaid, that the Miki 
founded two colonies in Corſica. The iſland was, 


(e) Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. 
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like their other provinces, governed by a praetor: 
It was alſo made to ſerve for a place of exile; 
and was very proper fot what they called Rele- 
gatio in inſulam, baniſhment to an iſland. But 
the Romans never had a firm hold of this coun- 
try, where that ſpirit of liberty, which tyrants 
call rebellion, was ever breaking forth, to :#vod 
On the irruption of the barbarous nitions; 
Corſica: ſhared the ſame fate with the other to · 
minions of the ruined empire. It fell a prey 
to the Goths, who eſtabliſned there the feudal 
' ſyſtem, as they did in every other country to 
which their arms penetrated. Some authours 
ſay, _ — was ——— by- Alarick, 
 copius,//it was conquered by a detachment k 


out by Totilas (a). a 10 n 25Þ-y 
. From this period, the hiſtory of © Corkcs is for 
enki ed dee e eee 


deſtruction, by a variety of conte 

We are here very much in the dark, 2 
ſufficient clew to guide us. We find in many 
authours detached remarks concerning the iſland 
but it is Aut . arrange them nnn. 


(a) Procop. de Bell. Goth. lib. W. cap, 24. y v,,\ 
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order, ſince the dates are-almoſt always uncer- 
tain. + 203 dial, Hd Km e 
ko- however give ton viewof what ſem 
When the power of the {Saracens roſe to that 
height, of which we read with amazement, 
they drove the Goths from Corſica, and-main- 
3 — for a conſiderable 
time. RN Den 
PTY Sing Aber firſt bai 
kingdom to Corſica ; and, to this day, the coat 
rmonia re 


«a © 5 ** 99 
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— are Mooriſh coins pinoy * up 
in Corſica; and near to Ajaccio, are Saracen 
tombs, which appear to have had ſome magnifi- 
cence. They are ſubterraneous vaults, ſupported 
nn of an earthen compoſition, — 
brick. * 

It would appear, that the ee _— had 
a view towards the annexation of Corfica to his 
gated the kings of Arragon, as well as the ſove- 
reigns. of France, to make againſt it, what in the 
ſtile of thoſe times was called a holy war ; which 
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kind of wars were always calculated to ſerve the 
political views of the holy father. 
At laſt, eee 

Hide ads ative; ſome ſay, by Pepin, and 
others, by Charles Martel. 'Fhe Corficans ſhew 
to this day, a fountain, called by the name of 
Charles, in the pieve of Aleſani, and, as they fay, 
. r * | 
the Moors. | 

By the kings of France, eaten is d 
in a perpetual gift, to the holy ſee. The Sara- 
cens however, from time to time returned; ſo 
ene mem 
ſway. 

The Genoeſe availing themſelves of the dif- 
trated ſtate of the iſland; had very early con- 
trived to ſettle a colony at Bonifaccio; and em- 
boldened by degrees, they landed troops on other 
parts of the country, ne gum ys; 


dable appearance. 
This could not fail to incenſe the court of 


Rome, and to draw down upon them the thunders 

of the Vatican, from whence the holy father uſed, 

in thoſe ages, to fulminate with ſerious effe&t 

againſt the greateſt powers in Europe. Accord- 

ingly, the Genoeſe were excommunicated” by 
E nnn 
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pope Gregory the ſeventh, which made 1 at 
that time deſiſt from their projec ce. 
In this fluctuating ſituation 8 1 
till one of the popes, but which of them hiſto- 
rians are not agreed, ſent thither Hugo Colonna, 


a nobleman of Rome, accompanied by ſeveral 


others of the Roman nobility, with a good force 
under his command, in order to expel the infidels 


from the iſland. When Colonna landed, he was 
joined; by many of the inhabitants, who, during 


the ſtruggle which had been ſubſiſting ſo long, 
and with ſuch violence, had again and again en- 
deavoured to maintain themſelves in a ſtate of 
freedom, and had elected a certain number of 
chiefs, to whom they gave the title of caporali. 


Theſe caporali gave all the aid in their power 


to Colonna; and, by their influence over the peo- 
ple, they ſoon brought together ſuch a body of 
men, that Colonna was enabled totally to rout 
the Saracens, and to diſpoſſeſs them for ever. 
The Moors being rendered deſperate by th 
unexpected blow, were forced to quit the bY ; 


but before they went, they burnt, all that they 


poſſibly could; and to this we muſt greatly im- 
pute the deſolation which is yet to be ſeen in 
Corſica, and the deſtruction of their ancient mo- 

numents and publick archives. 
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Hugo Colonna ſettled in Corſica, having ob- 
tained from the Pope diſtinguiſhed honours and 
extenſive grants. The family of © Colonna is one 
of the moſt illuſtrious, and moſt ancient in the 
world. So early as the 1200, mention is made 
of Pietro Colonna, the eight of the name. The 
branch which ſettled in Corſica, continued long 
in great ſplendour, enjoying the noble fief of 
Iſtria; but, by the confuſions and troubles which 
the iſland has been thrown into, by the bloody 
conteſts between the Genoeſe and the patriotick 
Corſicans, that family hath ſuffered prodigiouſſy, 
and its poſſeſſions are reduced to a very narrow 
compaſs. The preſent head of the family, is a 
worthy, ſenſible man, and very zealous in the 
great cauſe. nnn 1 
card, where I found Paſcal P aol. 

It is probable, that the Corſican - counts, mar- 
quiſſes and barons, derive their origin from this 
period; for I CE SAT 
firſt taking place here.' 

The iſland remaibed for foime time in edlerabll 
quiet. But partly from the diſſenſions of diffe- 
rent parties among themſelves, ever impatient of 
contradiction, and partly from the repeated at- 
tacks of the Genoeſe, whoſe hankering after this 

little kingdom ſtill continued, there were ſuch 
E 2 
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diforders, and ſuch a defect of good government, 
that the Pope thought proper. to make it over to 
the Piſans, who were then in great power. | 
This grant was upon advantageous terms: for 
the holy father, like the many grants of fiefs 
which he uſed to give to various princes, - to be 
held of the ſee of Rome. A learned Profeſſour 
of che univerſity of Piſa, has compoſed a very cu- 
of his countrymen over Corſica. It is to be found 
1 1 of the Acade- 
The Piſans, while their republick flouriſhed, 
i their force was conſiderable, maintained their 
authority over Corſica to very good purpoſe; and, 
as far as we can gather from different authours, 
the iſland enjoyed more repoſe and tranquillity 
during this period, than mmm 
on 3 
Genoeſe, irritated to find themſelves now ef- 
fectually excluded from an iſland on which they 
had long ſet their hearts; and being, over and 
above, the determined rivals of Piſa, a keen 
and obſtinate war —_— . theſe 
9 near the mouth of the 
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Arno; after ee ws got dene. the begins 
upon —_ about the vying of the four- 

teenth century. 0 

Thus n or "this firſb time, 
brought under the power of the Genoeſe ; with 
whom they have ſince had ſuch ſtruggles for that 
freedom, which they appear to have at all times 
If I have erred in any part of this recital; I 
am ſure it is without any intention. I know fome 
Genoeſe writers have maintained, that a ſignor 
Ademar, of their nation, was employed in the 
J confeſs I do not ſee ſuſſicient authority for this. 
But ſuppoſing it had been ſo, Ademar could on- 
ly be an officer under the French eee are 
becauſe he atrmants made a gif ofthe ind 


the pope, 
Bur I would cn 1 


dane There are 2 
noſe in which denten n gre abou, 
m—_ 2 hiſtory'of 
Corſica, Here indeed, there is full ſcope for all 
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parties; ſince thoſe periods are ſo obſcure, that 
every writer may fill them up according to the 
turn of his imagination; juſt as people who are 
abroad in a dark night, may with equal keœenneſs, 
and equal appearance of reaſon affirm, that they 
ſee objects totally different. 
Let Corſica have been the property of the 


Phenicians, the Etruſcans, the Carthaginians, the 


Romans, the Goths, the Saracens: let it have been 
a conqueſt of France; a gift from that kingdom 
to the pope; a gift again from the pope to the 


Piſans, and at length a conqueſt of Genoa; ſtill 
we muſt have recourſe to the plain and funda- 
mental principle, that the Corſicans are men, and 
have a right to liberty; which, if uſurped by any 
power A they have at all times ä 
to v indicate. ee 
In reviewing theſe Suid anc 1-rapid wk 
tions, which this iſland has undergone, we may 
join with Seneca (a) in reflecting on the-muta- 
bility. of human affairs, and be ſilent on the 
changes which happen to individuals, when we 
contemplate the viciſſitudes of a whole nation. 
The Genoeſe having obtained the undoubted 
poſſeſſion of Corſica, they were eager to enjoy 
een, and: they c not n 


4 


(a) Seneca de conſolatione. 
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enjoy it, but by exercifing the moſt ſevere do- 
minion. What we have long anxiouſly deſired, 
acquires in our minds an imaginary and extrava» 
gant value; and when we actually become poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, a moderate and reaſonable fruition, 
ſeems inſipid and unſatisfactory to our heightened 
expectations. We are even, as it were, uncertain 
if we really have it. And generally, we never reſt, 
till by abuſing our ths we _—_ what we 
| eſteemed fo highly. 1 4 +0 HIU DIG i 
An individual, e acquires a Lon Fae 
and a ſtate, which acquires, an increaſe. of domi- 
minion, may be very properly compared. He who 
gets a large fortune, thinks he cannot-ſhew his 
command of riches, but by ſuch acts of profu- 
ſion, as muſt quickly diſſipate them. And a 
ſtate, which has acquired an increaſe of domini- 
on, thinks its ſovereignty. is not ſufficiently 
manifeſted, but by ſuch acts of arbitrary op- 
preſſion, as muſt tend to force its ſubjects to 
throw off their allegiance. For however a people 
may, from indolence, from timidity, or from 
other motives, ſubmit for a ſeaſon to a certain 
degree of tyranny; if it is long continued, and 
puſhed to an exorbitant length, nature will re- 
volt, e eee men will call for 
redreſs, TE | 
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The Genoeſe were the worſt nation to whom 
a people, impetuous, violent and brave; who 
had weathered many a ſtorm; and who could not 
have been governed, but by a ſtate of which they 
ſtood ſomewhat in awe, and which, by humanity - 
and proper encouragement, might have conciliat- 
ed their affections. Whereas, the Genoeſe were a 
nation of republicans juſt in the neighbourhood 
of the iſlanders ; who had long been their ene 
mies; who had made ſo many cunning, and im- 
potent attempts to ſeize upon the iſland, that al- 
though, by the unexpeRed courſe of events, they 


were now maſters of it, the Corſicans could not 


look upon them with any reſpect. And as it has 
been always remarked that the foreign ſubjects 
of a little republick, are much worſe uſed, than 
thoſe of a great kingdom; they had reaſon to 
expect nothing but e nn. from Ge- 
wa; 

Ane the Genoeſe, who were 1 ü 
ſelves in an unſtable, and perilous condition, 
ſeeking the protection ſometimes of one pow- 
erful ſtate, and ſometimes of another, did not 
treat the Corſicans with that gentleneſs and 
confidence, which alone could have ſecured theit 
attachment and obedience, by inſenſibly leading 
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them to a participation of the culture and fe- 
liciry of civil ife;) and accuſtbeming them to con- 
ne een mn aud 5 
friends. HE e HIC & NE D 1 

They er 1 direct Auel courſe ; and. 
although they did not uſe fo deſperate a mea- 
ſure, as that of the Carthaginians, their oppreſ- 
ſion was heavy; their ſyſtem was not to ren. 
der the Corſicans happier and better, but by 
abject ſubmiſſion, to prevent their endeavouring 
to get free; while Genoa drained the ĩſland of all 
the could poſſibly get, chooſing rather even to 
have leſs advantage by tyranny, than to have a 
much greater advantage, and riſk the conſequences 
of FR to the inhabitants the — of 
freedom. 

In this- dats ſituation was Corſica, Often 
did the natives riſe in arms; but having no head 
to direct them, they were immediately quelled. 
So apprehenſive however were the Genoeſe, that, 
according to their own hiſtorian Filippini, they 
burnt 120 of the beſt 2 a While 
4000 people left the iſland. „ 

What ſhewed the Genoeſe policy in the worſt 
light, and could not but be very galling to the 
Corſicans who remained at home, was, that many 
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of theſe iſlanders, who had gone over to the 
continent, made a diſtinguiſhed figure in moſt 
of the European ſtates, both in learning, and in 
arms. * | * 
About the 1550, Corſica revived under the 
conduct of a great hero, who aroſe for the de- 
liverance of his country. This was Sampiero di 
Baftelica. He early diſcovered extraordinary parts 
and ſpirit; and had the advantage of being edu- 
cated in the houſe of cardinal Hypolitus de Me- 
dicis, the nephew of pope Clement the ſeventh. 
He was created colonel of the Corſicans in France, 
and diſtinguiſned himſelf in almoſt every one 
of the great actions of that nation in his 
After the death of Francis the firſt, he went 
home to his native country; where he married 
Vannina, heireſs of the houſe of Ornano, of the 
moſt ancient and rich of the Corſican nobility ; 
and from this time, he 1 was un called * 
piero di Ornano. 

Being moved with the miſerable ſtate of his 
countrymen, he reſolved to procure them relief; 
and for this, a very favourable bot 66 then 
preſented itſelf, | 
Here hiſtory begins again to open upon us. 
The clouds of antiquity, and barbariſm are diſ- 
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perſed, a1 we proceed clearly, under the Saane 
of the illuſtrious Thuanus (a): e 

France had of a long time claimed a right o- 
ver Genoa; but after the battle of Pavia, When 
the French were forced entirely to abandon Italy, 
that claim had become of no effect. Henry the 
ſecond however, having commenced a new war in 
Italy, againſt the emperour Charles the fifth, re- 
ſolved to aſſert his power in Corſica; Sampiero di 
Ornano encouraged this diſpoſition, that he might 
avail himſelf of it; to free the n wa a Ew 
W galled it fo much. | 

He repreſented to Henry; that as the Genoeſe 
had taken part with the emperour, his majeſty 
was debarred from all entrance to Italy by fea; 
whereas, by putting himſelf in poſſeſſion of Cor- 
fica, he might have a free paſſage through the Me- 
diterranean, and might, at the ſame time, employ 
that iſland as a commodious garriſon, where troops 
and warlike ſtores might be lodged; to be from 
thence thrown in upon Naples or Tuſcany, as 00 
firuation'of affairs ſhould require, * 

An expedition was therefore ordered to Corſi 
ea, in the year 1553, under the command of 


(a) Thuan, Hiſt. lib, Xii. cap. 2. 
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general Paul de Thermes, accompanied by Sam- 
piero di Ornano, Jourdain des Urſins, and ſeveral 
other able commanders. Henry had alſo the 
Turks joined with him in this expedition, having 
prevailed with their fourth Emperour, Solyman, 
{ſtyled the as to ſend out a large fleet to 
the Tuſcan ſea (a). 

This expedition was powerfully oppoſed by 
the Genoeſe ; who had given Corſica in charge 
to their celebrated bank of St. George. The great 
Andrew Doria, though then in his eighty ſeventh 
year, bid defiance to age and infirmities, and, ſince 
Corſica was an object of importance to his coun- 
try, the gallant veteran embarked with all the ſpi- 
rit of his glonous youth, having a ace! ar- 
mament under his command. | 
The war was carried on with vigour on both 
fides. At firſt however, ſeveral of the beſt towns 
were taken by the French and Turks, particular- 
ly Ajaccio, where were a number of merchants, 
whoſe riches afforded good pillage to the enemy, 
and helped to make the enterpriſe go on with more 
' ſpirit. The Corſicans joined in the common cauſe; 
and the greateſt part of the iſland was Once fairly 
delivered from the tyrant. 


() Knowles's hiſtory of the Turks, p. 757. 
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But the Genoeſe were ſo well commanded by 
the intrepid Doria, and had beſides ſuch aſſiſtance 
from Charles the fifth, who ſent ſtrong reinforce- 
ments both of Spaniſh and German troops, that 
the expedition was not entirely effectul. 
la the courſe of this war, ſo many valourous 
actions were performed, that, fired with the con- 
templation of them, I am almoſt tempted to for- 
get the limited bounds of my plan, and of my 
a and to aſſume the province of an hiſto- 

rian; I hope a Livy, or a Clarendon, ſhall one 
day ariſe, and diſplay to ſucceeding ages, the Cor- 
ſican bravery, with the luſture which it deſerves. 
The Corſicans were now ſo violent againſt. the 
Genoeſe, that they reſolved with one accord, that 
rather than return under the dominion of the repu- 
blick, they would throw themſelves into the arms 
of the great Turk. At length however, a treaty 
was concluded between the Corſicans and Geno- 
ele, advantageous and honourable for the former, 
having for guarantee, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 

But, as there was an inveterate, and implacable 
hatred between thoſe two nations, this treaty did 
not long ſubſiſt; and upon Henry's death, the 
ſame oppreſſion as formerly, became flagrant in 
Corſica, Nene 
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Sampiero di Ornano, who had been again for 
ſometime in France, having loſt his royal maſter, 
went himſelf to the Ottoman Porte, and eatneſtiy 
ſolicited freſh” aſſiſtance to his unhappy nation. 
But the face of affairs was changed. The ſame 
political views no longer exiſted; and it muſt be 
a miracle indeed, when ſtates are moved by vir 
tuous principles of generoſity. This brave man, 
being unſucceſsful at Conſtantinople, returned to 
Corſica, where his preſence inſpired the iſlandets 


with fortitude, and occaſioned a very general revolt. 


He carried on his glorious enterpriſe with con- 
ſiderable effect; and the more ſo, that, as he had 
now no foreign aſſiſtance, he was not looked 


upon as very formidable, and the republick made 


little preparation againſt him. But he was ſtop- 
ped in his career by the treachery of the Genoeſe, 
who had him baſely aſſaſſinated, by nn. pn 3 


the name of Vitolli (a 05 f in the Las _ 


* Michael Metollo, who writes a tele hits. of 
the Corſican revolt under Sampiero, gives a different account 
of his death. He will have him to have been killed from mo- 
tives of private revenge, by his brother in Taw, Michael An- 
gelo di Ornano. But, beſides the improbability that Vannina, 
the ſpouſe of Sampiero, had a brother, when it is certain ſhe | 
inherited the family domains; I own, that the aſſaſſination; as 
related by ſeveral other authours, appears to me ſo much of 
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Thus fell Sampiero di Baſtelica di Ornano, a 
Corſican worthy of being ranked with the — 
diſtinguiſhed heroes. , He diſplayed, great bravery 
and fidelity in foreign ſervice ; and with unremit- | 
ting conſtancy endeavoured to reſtore the liber - 1 | 
ties of his country. Thuanus calls him Vir f 
bello impiger et animo invictus (a), A man active 
in war, and of a ſpirit invincible.” The ſhades: 
which. were in his private conduct. are to be for- 
gotten in the admiration of his publick virtues, His 
ſon Alphonſo, and his grandſon John Baptiſt, botk 
arrived at the eee eee 
after which his poſterity failed. 
Alphonſo di — who had been en 
2 EE for a ſhort while; * | 
able to make head againſt the republick, he re- 
tired from the iſland and ſettled, in France. 
The Genoeſe were thus again put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Corſica. Enraged at what they had ſuf- 
fered from a daring rebellion, as they termed it 
and ſtill dreading a new inſurrection, they thought 
only of r themſciveton the Cors eres and : 


a piece with the oppreſſion of Genoa, both before and i Gee, 


that I give it the preference. 
() Thuani Hiſt, lib. xli. cap. 31. 
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r 
norance and ſlavery. 18 
Their oppreſſion 1 — 2 * p | 
worſe than before. They wes nerd nick hot 
| P Fax ful of 
every equitable convention that France had eſta- 
bliſhed, they exerciſed, without controul, the ut- 
moſt rigours of arbitrary power. They permit- 
ted nothing to be exported from the iſland, but 
to Genoa, where, of neceſſity, the Corſicans were 
obliged to ſell their merchandiſe at a very low 
rate; and in years of ſcarcity, the iſland was 
drrained of proviſions by a ſort of legal plunder. 
For the inhabitants were forced to bring them to 
Genoa, ſo 1 
in Corſica. _ Gem 
The Genoeſe . 
foment internal diſſenſions in Corſica, to which 
the people were naturally too much inclined. 
Theſe diſſenſions occaſioned the moſt horrid blood - 
ap ſhed. They reckon that no leſs. than 1700 Cor- 
ſicans were aſſaſſinated in the ſpace of two years. 
Aſſaſſinations were, in the firſt place, a certain 
cauſe of hatred among the Corſicans, and often 
between the beſt families, ſo that they would not 
unite in any ſcheme for the general liberty, And 


in the ſecond mY ij cold be turned to very 
N account, either by confiſcating the eſtates of 
the aſſaſſins, or by making the criminals pay heavy 
5 9 to the judge. The judge could 
wave the purſuit of juſtice by ſaying, © Non pro- 
cedatur, Let there be no proceſs ;* which could 
 eafily be cloaked under the pretence orf ſome de- 
fect in point of form; or could even acquit the 
deepeſt offenders from his own will alone, by what 
was called © Ex informata conſcientia, The infor- 
mation of his own conſcience; 3 of which he v. was 
not obliged to give any account. 21 

It was not till the year 1738, that Genoa mak 
Ky edict againſt this moſt dreadful abuſe.” 


MI. De Monteſquieu thus ren 


maſter : * Une rẽpublique d Italie tenoir des inſu- 
e laires ſous ſon obẽiſſance; mais ſon droit politique 
© et civil a leur ẽgard Ecoit vicieux. On ſe ſouvient 
de cet acte d amniſtie, qui porte qu on ne les con- 
: damineroit plus à des peines afflictives fur Ia con- 

© ſcience informẽe du gouverneur. On a vu ſou- 
vent des peuples demander des privileges; ici le 
© ſouverain'accorde le droit de toutes les nations (a). 
5 ** W in 99 held a nation of iſlanders 


(a) Eſprit des Lois, edit. Edin. . 8. 
| F 


- 


— 


Vith that calm dignity which becomes ſo great a 
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under her obedience. But her political, and ci- 
© vil conſtitution among them, was bad. We re- 
member that act of amneſty, which bears, that 
© they ſhould no more be condemned to afflictive 
© pains, upon the informed conſcience of the go- 
© yernour. We have often ſeen people aſking pri- 
© vileges. Here, the ſovereign is pleaſed to grant 
© the common right of all nations.” 
During this oppreſſion, it was common to con- 
demn multitudes to the galleys, for frivolous offen- 
ces, that they might purchaſe their liberty at a high 
price; and it is hardly poſſible to conceive greater 
barbarity, than what theſe iſlanders now endured. 
The Genoeſe ſent to Corſica a commiſſary ge- 
neral, or governour over the whole iſland ; whoſe 
office continued for two years. He was generally a 
nobleman of deſperate fortune, who by ſhameſul 
extortions, returned home in opulence ; and by his 
incereſt in the ſenate, prevented any inquiry being 
made into his conduct. For although the unhap- 
py Corſicans offered many complaints to the re- 
publick, they were inſtantly ſtifled; which was 
not difficult to do, as the Corſicans were confider- 
ed to be ſo turbulent and mutinous, that no ad- 
miniſtration could pleaſe them; and as every ſena- 
tour who was to give his vote, did not know, but 
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by extravagance, he himſelf might one day be 
obliged to have recourſe to the ſame expedient. 

The commiſſary general had his reſidence at 
Baſtia. There were alſo other commiſſaries at Cal- 
vi, Ajaccio and Bonifacio; and Lieutenants, and 
inferiour officers, diſperſed over the iſland; who 
all in their ſeveral ſtations, contributed to rob, and 
to ruin the country; while they triumphed in a 
mean ſecurity, that as Corſica was ovetlooked, and, 
as it were, hid in a corner of Europe, their inju- 
rigit proceedings were not known to the world. 

During this period of ſecret, and eruel oppreſ- 
ſion, there happened a very curious event, the 
eſtablihment of a colony of Greeks in Corſica ; ; 
of which I ſhall now give an account. 

After Mahomet and his ſucceſſours had ſubdded 
almoſt the whole of ancient Greece, and Scander- 
beg, who ſo gloriouſly defended his country, was 
dead ; there ſtill remained a few brave ſouls who 
inhabited a part of Peloponneſus of old, now the 
kingdom of Morea. This part was, what is cal- 
led a branch of the Mains, the very fpor x where 
Lacedemon ſtood. 

Here, covered by impaſſable mountains, wich 
only a ſmall entrance, they refiſted the Otroman 
empire, as Leonidas GY, reſiſted the millions 
of Xerxes. 


F 2 
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But when the Turks got poſſeſſion of the iſle 
of Candia, in 1669, they came by ſea, and made 
a deſcent upon Maina, penetrated into the heart 
of the territory, and ſoon became maſters of 1 itz 
and then, the unfortunate poſterity of the Spar- 
tans, were, reduced to a ſtate, little better than fla- 
very. Exorbitant taxes were impoſed upon chem H 
their fineſt women were forced away to the ſera- 
.glios; and towers were built i in different parts of the 
- country, where troops were garriſoned, to keep 
12 ſo chat they had no hope of delive- 
rance. Their ſpirits gradually ſunk, and many of 
them embraced the faith of the Koran. 

oy Still, however, a ſpark of the ancient fire was 
r amongſt thoſe, who dwelt at Porto Vi- 
tilo; who, deſpairing to ſee any change in their 
dejected country, came to the reſolution of aban- 
doning it altogether, and of ps 8 an eftabliſh- 
ment ſomewhere elſe. _ 

With this view, they ſent to Italy, FOR we 
had ſome acquaintance with the different ſtates, 

and who were intruſted by the community to look 
out for a convenient ſettlement, and to conclude 
the terms of a convention. 1 

n The Genoeſe ſent them over to Corlica, . 
they were ſhewn a tract of ground, belonging to 
the chamber of the ſtate, on the weſtern ſide of 
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the iſland, about chrer miles from the ſea. The 
deputies were very 'well pleaſed with it; and; on 
their return to Genoa, they entered into an ae 
ment with the republick. © * 
They then went home to Greece, Mei 
made a report to their countrymen, the plan was 
approved of; and, in the month of October, 
1676, theſe  Triftes reliquiae Danatim, Sad re- 
mains of the Greeks,” embarked, in all about 
1000 fouls. The family of Stefanopoli was the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among den and on 
the whole enterpriſe. nen 
They arrived at Genoa, in the month of Jan 
ary, 1677, where they remained, till the month 
of March. The republick paid all the expence 
of their freight, and afforded them lodging and 
ſubſiſtence, till they were fafely landed in Corſica. 
The conventions entered into, were, that the 
Guces gutted rhe Ga the territories of 
Faomia, Ruvida and Salogna, in perpetual fief. 
They furniſhed them with houſes, with grain, 
and with cattle ; and engaged to maintain a body * 
of Genoeſe ſoldiers to defend them againſt all i in- 
* for the firſt years of their refidence. They 
alfo appointed a Genoeſe gentleman, with the 
” tle of Dirpttour, as judge over them, whoſe office 
N vas to be biennial, ſo that it ſhould go by rotati- 
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on, among the Genoeſe nobility ; and they agreed 
to ſupport, at the expence of the republick, a vi- 
car, ſkilled in the Greek language, who ſhould 

inſtruc their children in different ſtudies; and, at 

ſthe ſame time, celebrate mals, and preach _ 
chapel of the directour. 410 

On the other hand, the Greeks obliged om 
ſelves to cultivate the lands, and with all expedi 
tion, to diſcharge the debts they ſnould incur to 
the republick, for ſupplying them with every ne- 
ceſſary, in the infancy of their colony. They alſo 
obliged themſelves, to pay to the republick, a tax 
of ſive livres, for every family, beſides a tenth of 
all their productions, and to be ready to ſerye the 
republick, either by ſea, or land, enen thei 

ſervice ſhould be required. 

Thus, was this colony ſettled. T Ss ſid 
the free exerciſe of their own rites. of religion, 
according to the Greek church, having brought 

with them the biſhop of Porto Vitilo. © _._. 

They had alſo. brought with them, Gone, 0p; 

. Tigjous, of the order of St. Baſil, the only order 

in their church; who eſtabliſhed a convent, in a 

wild and romantick valley. But the Genoeſe did 

not approve of thele fathers ; and, in een 

their convent e | 3 
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happy, for a good many years. By their induſ- 
their poſſeſſions, and built very good houſes, 
doing every thing with a wn nen new in 
Corſica. 

But their We ad 5 Aland, 
did not live in great harmony with them. Per- 
haps, in this, envy may have had ſome ſhare ; for 
their vines and their olives, their herds and their 
flocks, were, by care and ſkill, much ſuperiour 
to thoſe of the Corſicans. Bur beſides; the ifland- 
ders looked upon the Greeks as auxiliaries of the 
Genoeſe, ro whom they, from time to time, ſwore 
fidelity; and were ever ready to give their aſſiſ- 
tance. They alſo knew, that the Greeks were 
well ſupplied with arms; and therefore, there 
were frequent ſkirmiſhes between them and the 
peaſants of the province of Vico, of which their 
territories had formerly made a part; and in the 
year 1729, when the nation roſe againſt the Ge- 
noeſe, the Greeks were ſeriouſſy attacked; and 
many a deſperate battle they fought with great 
| bravery. | The Genoeſe formed three regular 
companies of them, to whom they gave pay; 
and they were always employed in the moſt dif- 
. ficult enterpriſes. In particular, they were de- 
F 4 
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tached to attempt taking the caſtle of Corte from 
the. patriots ; on which occaſion, they were ſorely. 
defeated, Wr great ne of them a 
led 
After . which, hs . * 
work. does not allow. me to relate, the Greeks - 
were forced to leave their poſſeſſions, and r= 3 
to Ajaccio, where they now ſupport themſelves: . 
tolerably by their labour: and being convinced 
of the tyranny of the Genoeſe, wait with im- 
patience for their total expulſion from the iſlandz; 
and hope from the generoſity of Paoli and the 
Corſicans, that protection and »in 
which they deſerve. | 
This colony has been ſober, virtuous adi in- 
duſtrious; and if they have acted in a hoſtile man- 
ner againſt the nation, it was from a good prin- 
ciple; from the fidelity which they owed to the 
republick that had granted them an aſylum:; 
which fidelity they would ever have preſerved, 
had not the republick included them in the gene- 
ral oppreſſion. I muſt obſerve of this colony, that 
it hath had the honour of producing an excellent 
phyſician, Signor Giovanni Stefanopoli, the firſt 
who hath had the wiſdom and the ſpirit to bring 
inoculation into practice in Corſica, by which he 
preſerves multitudes of lives; and may therefore 


be juſth” reckoned '# diſtinguiſhed” 


the ſtate 5 -fiOit8350 Hin 10 | 1019193 115 


Long deſpiſed, plundered and artes the 


Corſicans again revived in 1729, when the war 
commenced, which; with ſome intervals, has con- 


tinued till now; and after ſo matiy changes, mil. 


fortunies and ſtruggles, will proba | bly fix n a on 
lid baſis the Corſican liberty: 


It is wonderful to ſee how great events are 


produced by little cauſes. A late authour (a) hath 
given us an entertaining ſelection of ſuch inſtan- 
ces, from the hiſtories of different nations. The 

riſe of the Corſicans in 1729, was occaſioned 


by a ſingle paolo, a piece worth about five pence 


Engliſh. A Genoeſe collector, went to the houſe 


of a poor old woman, and demanded this trifling a 


ſum, ' as the money for which ſhe' was aſſeſſed. 
Being in extreme penury, ſhe had not wherewithal 


to ſatisfy the demand. Upon which, the collector 


began'to abuſe her, and to ſeize ſome of het furs» 


niture, She begged him to have patience, and 


ſaid, ſhe hoped in a few days tö be able to paß 


him. He perſiſted in his ſeverity, and the poor © 
woman made a great lamentation. Two or three 
people hearing the noiſe, entered the houſe, took 


the part of the woman, and exclaimed againſt the 


barbarity of the collector. He threatened them 


(a) Monſieur Richer, 
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execution of his office. This provoked the vil- 
lagers, and they drove him away with ſtones, 
The Genoeſe ſent troops to ſupport their collec- 
tor, and the Corſicans aſſembled in large bodies 
to defend themſelves. The tumult encreaſed. 
A ſpark was ſufficient to kindle the generous 
flame, in a people, who had ſo often glowed with 
the enthuſiaſm of liberty; and in a very ſhort 
time, the whole iſland was in motion. 
The Corſicans immediately ruſhed upon the 
capital, which they took almoſt without reſiſtance; 
and they would have been maſters of the caſtle of 
Carte, had they been a little better regulated. 
They ſaw it was neceſſary to put themſelves 
under the direction of certain chiefs. They there- 
fore choſe Signor Andrea Ceccaldi, one of the 
higheſt nobility in the kingdom, and Signor Luiggi 
Giafferi, not indeed of the firſt rank, but who had 
à number of relations, a ſpirit, warm to a degree 
of fanaticiſm, againſt the republick, and the moſt 
ſteady and undaunted reſolution. To theſe was 
joined, Signor Domenico Raffalli, a worthy and 
learned eccleſiaſtick, as à ſort of preſident of 
juſtice, whoſe wiſdom might preſerve order in their 
adminiſtration, and whoſe religion might temper 
che violence of their meaſures, by principles of 


conſcience. 
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The Genoeſe at firſt endeavoured to overcome 
the Corſicans by the ſole force of the republick ; 
but finding themſelves altogether unable for it, 
while the Corſicans were every day growing 
ſtronger, cutting to pieces the poor reinforce- 
ments of Genoeſe troops, and thereby ſupplying 
themſelves with more arms; the republick was 
under the neceſſity of ſeeking foreign aſſiſtance. * 
They applied to the emperour, Charles the 
ſixth, who ſent to Corſica, a body of auxiliaries, 
under the command of general Wachtendonck. 
Theſe harraſſed the iſland, meg 
ful enough to overawe it. They had continua 
rencounters with the Corſicans, who, in one 
action, killed 1200 of them. The emperous 
then ſent a ſtrong army of Germans, with the 
prince of Wirtemberg at their head, The Cor- 
ſicans were not in condition to reſiſt ſuch a force. | 
They laid down their arms, upon condition 
that a treaty ſnould be made between them and 
the Genoeſe, * for n. * em- 
perour,. 
Te this de republick indie e the 
Corſicans conſented that their three chiefs, - toge- 
ther with Signor Aitelli, a pievano of great in · 
fluence, ſhould go to Genoa as hoſtages. LG 
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. Theſe were accordingly conducted thither, 
dreading no violation of the promiſe of ſafery 
which had been made to them. The Ligurians 
their miniſter at Vienna, had almoſt obtained the 
emperour's conſent; but the prince of Wirtem- 
Guaſtalla, a prince of a brave and gallant ſpirit, 
ſent an expreſs to the emperour, with a very 
ſtrong letter, repreſenting how much the honour 
of Cæſar would ſuffer, ſhould he conſent to the 
death of thoſe who had ſurrendered themſelves 
npon the faith of his ſacred protection. This was 
ſeconded by the generous interpoſition of the 
great prince Eugene of Savoy; and inſtructions 
were ſent to Genoa, that neee 
releaſed. * 
1 Giafferi and Aitell went home * Gondica. 
Ceccaldi went to Spain, where he died with the 
rank of colonel; and Raffalli went to Rome, 
where he remained till he became very old. He 
then returned to end his days in his native coun- 
ty, where he e ae wich er 
The treaty which had 1 formally l 
2 the Corſicans and the Genoeſe, having 
been broken by the latter, there was a very ſhort. 
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fuſpenſion of hoſtilities 3 and in 1734; the Cor- 
ficans roſe anewe! g one on gnbgons 

Giafferi was again elected · a general; and get | 
For his collegue mmm enn father of 
che preſent General. U / 36 1mm 119013 
"Giacinto' Paoli, was à Corſican gentiemiam bf 
4 i aber family. But his merit diſtingwiſied him 
more than his rank. He was a man of learm 
religion and bravery ; well qualified to ſerve ds 
country, either in politicks, or in war. Theſe 
| chiefs were aſſiſted by a variety of ' preſidents of 
Juſtice, elected one after anotler... 
The Genoeſe had paid very dear for their 
victory, in their ſtruggles. It was computed, 
that it had coſt them above thirty millions uf 
Hivres, beſides coſtly preſents to the prince of 
Wirtemberg, and to the other general officers. 
The Marquis d' Argens very pleaſantly applies 
to the Genoeſe, the French fable of à gardener, 
who complained to a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, that a hare came every day into his 
garden, and eat his cabbages; and begged” the 
gentleman would be ſo good, as drive her but 
for him. The Gentleman comes with a pack of 
hounds, and half · a- dozen huntſmen, and does 
could have done in ſeven years. After a prodi · 
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gious chace, the hare made her eſcape through 
a hole in the wall. Upon which the gentleman 
congratulated the gardener on getting rid of his 
enemy, and adviſed him to ſtop up the hole (a). 
So the Genoeſe, after having expended a great 
deal more upon foreign auxiliaries, than any 
advantage they can ever derive from Corſica; 
upon . departure of theſe ' auxiliaries, have 
nortification to find — _ Ry 


.» Genoa again tried * ſec againſt Corſica; * 
but ſhe only ſhewed her weakneſs, and bad po- 
| Iiticks. | So much fallen was ſhe from that ad- 
venturous ſtate, which had formerly extended 
her influence ſo far. Genoa indeed, was unhap- 
Savona having rebelled ſeveral times, it was de- 
liberated in the ſenate, whether they ought not 
to deſtroy it altogether. When a- witty ſenator 
of the Doria family, roſe, and ſaid, If that 
be your intention, gentlemen, you need only 
ſend them ſuch another governour, as the two 
laſt were; you cannot fall pg 
dient.“ 5 

The n on Seen appel dur 
reſolution afreſh, in the cauſe of mart They 


* (a) Lettres Juiv. lett. 34. 
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were well conducted, and had many ſucceſsful 
engagements with the Genoeſe. & 


Their noble enthuſiaſm-always continued, a | 
hdg many - unlucky. diviſions among 
themſelves, there were ſtill, in different parts of 
the iſland, intrepid bands, animated by the ex-. 
ample of diſtinguiſhed leader. oh e eb 

1 ;muſt here take notice of count Domenico 
Rivarola. His family was a branch of the houſe 
of Roſſi, at Parma, one of the moſt ancient 
and conſpicuous of the Italian nobility. His an- 
ceſtor had left his fief of Rivarola, in the ter- 
ritory of Mantua, on account of the wars be- 
tween the emperour, and the counteſs Matilda, 
and had ſettled in the Genoeſe ſtate, where he 
quitted the name of Roſſi, and took that of Ri- 
varola. This family of Rivalora, greatly” in- 
creaſed. In the fifteenth century, Francis Riva. 
rola was, on account of long ſervices; raiſed 
to the dignity of a count Palatine, by the empe 
rour Maximilian; from which period, the title 
has ſince been in the family. Several deſcendants 
of Rivarola were eſtabliſhed in Spain, Sicily, 
and the dominions of Sardinia, and three were 
eſtabliſhed in Corſica, one in Calvi, one in 
AMaccio, and one in Baſtia; of which Jaft, 
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count r en was ANG" < 


1 „ Ks 


| This gentleman had 21 lands of chte 

on the river of Genoa; was confidered as a friend 

of the republick, and was intruſted by her, with 

che office of oommiſſary in Balagna; a ſingular 
. Cotta. aanαu¹jꝭõqꝗ 2461 "a 4497} 


and — which having proved weten, 
be "was conviniced, that the republick was de- 
termined" to perſevere in tyfanny ; he therefore 
embraced the patriotick party, and was ever 
"after, moſt rm and zealous, in the great cauſe 
of liberty. He quitted the iſland, and went over 
to Leghorn, that he might be at full liberty 
eee en the wan in behalf of his 
ukary:* aide d 
The Genoeſe Aube) coficar his lands 
oat Chiaveri, He had till the lands of Oletta, 
in Corfica; to which, he made his family Te- 
"bye Gan Baſin?” But, he had ſoon a very fe- 
vere trial of lis conſtancy. For, the fame 
"year, his ſon Antonio, who was ſtudying at the 
academy of Stena, went home, to bring with 
him his brother Nicholas; 2 as they Were 
*croffing over to Legh rn, in in à little Tuſcan 
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5 veſſel, with, a Britiſh, paſſport, they were taken 
by the republick, and carried to Genoa, where 


they were thrawn, into, priſon, 
The republick thought this would certainly 
prevent count Nemtenicg, the father, 27 con- 
tinuing with the Patriots. They offered to rę- 

ſtore him his poſſeſſions, to releaſe his fons, and 
to make, him general of the Corſican trogps in 
their ſervice, if he would return to their ide. 
| But he anſwered with reſolution | and magn 

/ mity: I miei figlivoli me li daranno a, lor dif- 
. petto; e tutte le altre offerte le ſtimo un nul- 
*. la a paragone del giuſto im che ho pre- 
KY ſo e che ſeguiterd fin che. ho vita. My ſons 
5 they ſhall be obliged to give me, whether they 
wn 0 « will or no; and all their other offers I conſider 
© as nothing, i in compariſon of the juſt enterpriſe 
in which I am engaged, and in which I will 
perſevere while I have life.” Such inſtances of 
patriotick ſpirit deſerve - to be recorded. The 
| annals of Corſica will furniſh many of them, ws 
When the Auſtrian troops entered Genoa, 
the young counts Rivarola were ſet at liberty. 

Count Antonio, the eldeſt, my. yery good 
friend, is a major, in the ſeryice of the king of 
Sardinia, and conſul general for that ſovereign in 
Tuſcany. Count Nicholas, the _ lives at 

G 
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Oletta in Corſica, but is of ſo delicate a conſti- 
tution, that he cannot ſerve his country as he 
would wiſh to do. Both the brothers have the 
ſpirit of their father. 

Count Domenico ' Rivarolk obtained a regi- 
ment in the Sardinian ſervice, and by his influ- 
ence at Turin, procured ſuch aſſiſtance, that he 
would have been able to free his country, had 
it not been for the houſe of Matra in Corſica, 
which ſtood by the republick, and had intereſt 
enough to make a ſtrong party in the iſland. 

In the mean time, the Corſican war went on 
with ſpirit. Sometimes it was expected, chat 
the king of Spain would ſtrike in on one fide 
or other. But that prince did not chooſe to in- 
terfere. Probably he foreſaw, that it would i in 
volve him i in a quarrel with France. 

While the Genoeſe and the Corſicans were 
thus keenly engaged, and the politicians of Eu- 
rope were forming various conjectures, a moſt 
extraordinary circumſtance occurred, to the a- 
mazement of every body. This was the appear- 
ance of Theodore, whoſe ſingular ſtory _ made 


ſo much noiſe. 


As many inconſiſtent. reports have been cir- 
culated, with regard to this man, I have been 
at great pains to obtain authentick accounts con- 
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cerning him, which, I am perſuaded, will be "uy 
acceptable to my readers. 

Theodore Baron Newhoff, in the county of 
La Marc in Weſtphalia, was the perſonage who 
aſpired to the ſovereignty of Corſica. He had 
his education in the French ſervice. He after- 
wards went to Spain, where he received ſome 
marks of regard from the duke of Riperda and 
cardinal Alberoni. But being of a ſtrange unſet- 
tled projecting diſpoſition, he quitted Spain, and 
went and travelled into Italy, England and Hol- 
land; ever in ſearch of ſome new adventure. He 
at laſt fixed his attention on Cotfica, and formed 
a ſcheme of making himſelf a king. 

He was a man of abilities and addreſs ; and, 
after having fully informed himſelf of every thing 
relating to the iſland, he went to Tunis, where he 
fell upon means to procure ſome money and arms; 
and then came to Leghorn, from whence he 

| wrote a letter to the Corſican chiefs, Giafferi and 
Paoli, offering conſiderable aſſiſtance to the nati - 
on, if they would elect him as their ſovereign. 

This letter was conſigned to count Domenico 
Rivarola, who acted as Corſican plenipotentiary, 
in Tuſcany; and he gave for anſwer, chat if Theo- 
dore brought the aſſiſtance be prom iſed to the 

G2 
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Corſicans, _ would an W make him 
king. of 
| Upon ubs e ehe rs ug übe, Ge fi and 
landed at Tavagna in ſpring, 1736. He was a 
man of a very ſtately appearance; and the Tur- 
Kiſh dreſs which he wore, added to the dignity 
of his mien. He had a few attendants with him. 
"His manners were ſo engaging, and his offers ſo 
plauſible; that he was proclaimed king of Corſica, 
before count Rivarola's diſpatches arrived to in- 
form the chiefs of the terms upon which he had 
agreed. He brought with him about a thouſand 
zechins of Tunis, beſides ſome arms and ammu- 
nition, and made magnificent promiſes of foreign 
aſſiſtance; ſo that the Corſicans, who were glad 
of any ſupport, willingly gave into his ſchemes; 
and it muſt be conſidered, that there could be no 
great harm in allowing a man the name of king, 
ſince wa had always the N W his 
Theodore aſſumed every Tay of —_ dig- 
nity. He had his guards, and his officers of ſtate. 
Hie conferred titles of honour, and he ſtruck mo- 
ey, both of ſilver and copper. The ſilver pieces 
were few in number, and can now hardly be 
met with. I have one of his copper coins, on one 
de of it is T. R. (Theodorus Rex) King Theo- 
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dore,” with a double branch croſſed, and round it 
this inſcription, © Pro bono publico Re. Co. (Reg- 
ni Corſicae) For the public good of the kingdom 

of Corſica. On the other ſide, is the value of 
the piece, cinque ſoldi, five ſous. There was ſuch 
a curioſity over all Europe to have king Theo- 
zechins each; and when the genuine ones were 
| exhauſted „ imitations of them were made at Na- 
ples, i and, like the imitations of antiques, were 
bought up at a high price, 3 preſerved 
in the cabinets of the virtuoſi. . 
Theodore immediately a up de Ge- 
noeſe fortified towns; and he uſed to be ſome- 
times at one ſiege, ſometimes at another, ſtanding 
with a teleſcope in his hand, as if he ſpied the 
aſſiſtance which he ſaid he expected. He uſed 
alſo the artifice of making la : packets be con- 
tinually brought to him from the continent, which 
he gave out to be from the different ſovereigns of 
Europe, acknowledging his authority, and promiſ- 
ing to befriend Hing dt HE eee ® 
The Genoeſe were not a little confbunded 
with this unexpected adventurer. They publiſhed 
a violent manifeſto againſt Theodore, treating him 
ing, that they were alürmed at his appearance. 


Theodore replied, in a manifeſto, with all the 
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calmneſs and dignity of a.monarch, expreſſed his 
indifference as to the injurious treatment of the 
republick, and-appeared firm in the hopes of vic- 
The Genoeſe miniſter at London, made ſtrong 
intereſt againſt the Corſicans ; and on the 24th of 
July, 1736, her majeſty, the- queen regent. of 
Great Britain, iſſued out her royal proclamation, 
prohibiting any of his majeſty's ſubjects from fur- 
niſning proviſions or aſſiſtance to the malecontents 
of Corſica. 

D 
ſica, Theodore perceived, that the people began 
to cool in their affections towards him, and did 
not act with the ſame reſolution as before. Ne 
therefore wiſely determined, to leave them for a 
little, and try his fortune again upon the continent. 
So, after having laid down a plan of adminiſtra- 
rere 
iſland, in the month of November. 

He went to Holland, and there he was ſuc- 
ceſsful enough to get credit to a great extent, 
from ſeveral rich merchants, particularly Jews, 
who truſted him with cannon, and other warlike 
ſtores, to a great value, under the charge of a ſu- 
percargo. With theſe, he returned to Corſica, in 
17393; and, on his arrival, he put to death his 


/ 
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ſupercargo, that he might not have any trouble 
from demands being made upon him. 


By this time, as ſhall be afterwards ſhewn, - a 
F rench had become ſo powerful in the iſland, 
that, although Theodore threw in his ſupply of 
warlke ſtores, he did not incline to venture his 
perſon, the Genoeſe en en a high " n 

his head. L 1413) 

He therefore choſe to r nib * throne, 
and give up his views of ambition for fafety, hav- 
ing furniſned a remarkable example, how far a 
daring and deſperate ſpirit may go. Had Theo- 
dore had a little more prudence, and ſome better 
fortune, he, and his poſterity, might have worn the 
crown of Corſica, upon the generous title of hav- 
ing delivered the iſland from oppreſſioo. 
It has often been ſaid, that Theodore bale 
cretly ſupported by ſome of the European pow- 
foundation whatever, for this conjecture.” It is, 
indeed, a rare thing, to find a private gentleman 
embarking on his on bottom, in an enterpriſe 
of ſuch a nature. But the truth i is, Theodore was 
a moſt ſingular man, and had been ſo beaten. a- 
bout, by change of fortune, that he had loſt the 
common ſentiments of mankind, and viewed things 
as one who is mad, or drunk, or in a fever. He 
had nothing to loſe, and a great deal to win. His 
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ſcheme was, to amuſe the Corſicans with hopes 
of foreign aid; and, by the force of hope; to car- 
ry them fore würd. This might have ſucceeded, 
in which caſe, he could very eaſily have ſaid, that 
the foreign aid would have come, had there been 
occaſion for it; but they hdd behaved with ſuch 
ſpirit; as to require no help. And, had he been 
fortunate, it is probable, ſome of the 1 of 
Europe mighit have, in reality, ſtood by him. 
The Corſicans now, talk differently of _ 
Theodore: Some of them, ho had moſt faith in 
his fine ſpeeches, ſtill extoll him to the ſkies; to 
ſupport theit own judgment; others, who looked 
upon him as an impoſtour, and never joined hear- 


ily in his meaſures, repreſent him as a kind of 


Wat Tyler, a king of a rabble; but the moſt know- 
ing and judicious, and the General himſelf, conſi- 
der him in the moderate light in which he has 


great ſervice in reviving the ſpirit of the nation, 


which,-after a good many years of conſtant war, 
was beginning to droop, but which, Theodore 
reſtored, while he FRONT the n fire oor li- 


en indeed, are aſk}: that his wretched 


fate has thrown a ſort of ridicule on the nation, 
fince their king was confined in'a jail at London, ' 
which was actually the cafe of poor Theodore; 
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viciſſitudes of fortune, choſe! to end his days in 
our iſland of liberty; but was — wks . 
wretched ſtate of a priſoner, for debt. * n 
Mr. Horace Walpole generouſly adi 8 0 
{lf for Theodore. He wrote à paper in the 
World, with great elegance and humour, ſoliciting 
a contribution for the monarch in diſtreſs, to be 
paid to Mr. Robert Dodſley, bocokſeller, as lord 
high treaſurer, This brought him a very hand- 
ſome ſum. He was allowed to get out of priſon. | 
Mr. Walpole has the original deed, by which 
Theodore made over the kingdom of Corſica, in 
ſecurity 10 his r i 
ſeal _ the kingdom; 
Mr; Walpole: has told we, e 
eu to ſee king Theodore, and was accord- 
ingly in company with him, at a lady's of his 
acquaintance. - But whether from ee or from 
pride, he did not open his mou tb. 
I ſuppoſe he has been ſo. much dejected, and 
ſo much hurt by his misfortunes, that he was 
become ſullen and indifferent. He died very ſoon... 
after he got out of priſon, and was buried in St. 
Anne's church- yard, Weſtminſter ; where a ſimple, 
unadorned monument: 1s crecded to n with ans 
| * ere 5 =; Sno k 


nn 
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Near this place, is interred 
Theodore, king of Corlica ; 
Who died i in this pariſh, Dec. II, 
: habits «Nat leaving 

In conſequence of which, 

He regiſtered his kingdom of Corſica _ 
3 For the uſe of his creditors, 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings, 
Heroes, and beggars, galley-ſlaves, and kings; 
But Theodore, this moral learn'd, e'er dead ; 


4 


Fate pour d its leſſon on his living head, 
; r tp a kingdom, and deny d _ bread. 


D The 
Genoeſe, eager to repreſs. the riſe in 1734, hit- 
ed ſome Swiſs and Griſons, wha. from being 
accuſtomed to ſuch a country at home, might 
ſcour the mountains of Corſica, .. But theſe ſol- 
diers found it no caſy matter to ſcour; moun- 
rains, where the natives were continually firing 
upon. them, and had numberleſs ways of eſcap- 
ing. They ſoon ſaw that they had made a bad 
bargain, and that they gave the Genoeſe too 
much blood for their money. MO 

Genoa had alſo recourſe to the 3 expe- 
dient of Marius and Sylla., She publiſned an 


* 
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indemnity to all her aſſaſſins, and outlaws of 
every ſort, on condition that they ſhould: fight 
for the republick, in Corſica. The robbers and 


aſſaſſins of Genoa, are no inconſiderable propor- 
tion of her people. Theſe wretches flocked 
together, from all quarters, and were formed into 
twelve companies, who were Joined with the Swiſs 
and Griſons. 

It -may well be ellen that venal ſtipen- 
diaries, and abandoned criminals, could not op- 
poſe an army of brave men, who were fighting in 
the great cauſe of liberty, and had every 4 
that was dear to them, at ſtake. 

But France, who has ever had an eye t to [this 
iſland, now began to be apprehenſive that the 
Corſicans might entirely throw off the yoke of 
Genoa, in which caſe, they would either become 
a free ſtate, which the powers of Europe would, 
from a mutual jealouſy, protect, or perhaps, would 
put themſelves under the ſovereignty of ſome great 
nation. She reſolved then to force them back 
under the dominion of Genoa ;z for, by conſtant 
negotiations with that republick, France has ſuch 
an aſcendancy, that ſhe: may ** when ow 
pleaſes, whatever belongs to it. 

A treaty was therefore made at. Verſailles, "i 
which, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty engaged to re- 
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duce the Corſicans to obedience; and it was con- 
trived with ſuch addrefs, as to appear done at the 
earneſt deſire of Genoa; though in reality, the 
republick had too recently experienced the danger 
of calling in the aid of a —— to wiſh for: 2 
1 F i 

In the month of March, 5605 the count de 
Boiſſeux was ſent with a detachment of French 
troops to Corſica.” This general was a good offi- 
cer, but of no great enterpriſe. He was attended 
on this expedition, by M. de Contades, ſince, 
mareſchal of France, who commanded the French 
army, at the battle of Minden. After ſeveral con- 
ferences with the chiefs of the Corſicans, Giafferi 
and Paoli, with whom we may alſo mention Lu- 
ca di Ornano, a collateral branch of the great 
family, which Sampiero di Baſtelica formerly re- 
1 M. de Boiſſeux finding that the Corſi- 

cans would not ſubmit to their old — 

oy his hoſtilities. 2 

The people of Corſica el to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in a very affecting memo- 
rial, in which they enumerated at great length 
their grievances, and as France had formerly af- 
forded them protection, they hoped ſhe would 
not now compel them to yield to the worſt of 
tyranny. To the memorial were ſubjoined articles 


of accomodation, which n ſubmitted to ahe 
French ling. bb | 

Theſe articles were n too bold Win: Aa 
—_— in the ſituation of the Corſicans; and ar- 
ticles formed by the Genoeſe were approved by 
France: ſo that no accommodation could: be 
brought about. Giafferi and Paoli publiſned a ſpi- 
rited manifeſto: to their countrymen, concluding 
it with the noble ſentiment of Judas Maccabeus: 
tis noſtrae (a). It is better for us to die in bat- 
* tle, than to behold the calamities of our people. 
M. de Boiſſeux did conſiderable hurt to the 
Corſicans; for, although his operations were ſlow, 
they were well conducted. He had even recourſe 
to art; for he had a part of his troops dreſt exact- 
device, they deſtroyed multitudes, and occaſioned 
a ſtrange confuſion and diſmay among the Corſi- 
cans, in ſo much, that till they came very near 
parties, who appeared upon the mountains and in 
the woods, they could not be certain whether 
troops being ſent from France, the tranſports 
were overtaken with a terrible ſtorm, and ſome 
of them wrecked on the Corſican coaſts, where 
(a) 1 Maccabees, chap. iii. ver. 59. 
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the patriots took the ſoldiers priſoners, and ſeized 
their arms. M. de Boiſſeux did not live to ſee the 
ſucceſs of his operations. He was taken ill, _ 


died-at Baſtia, in February 1739. | 
The Genoeſe, much elated with the ſucceſs 


that the monarchy of France had againſt the 


Corſicans, publiſhed a long memorial. The be- 
ginning of it, is truly pleaſant : © All the world 
© knows ſo well, the mildneſs and love, with 
© which the republick of Genoa governs her 
© people; and above all, with what goodneſs and 
© affeftion ſhe hath ever regarded thoſe of Corſi- 
© ea,'&c."(a).” They really intended ee 
paſs in Europe, as a ſerious truth. 

Still ſupported by the goodneſs of their cauſe, 
the Corſicans remained inflexible, nor would they 
ever have given way, but to ſuch a ſuperiourity of 
force, as it was impoſſible for them to withſtand. 
In March, 1739, the French ſent to Corſica, 
the marquis de Maillebois, a commander eve- 
ry way fitted for ſuch an expedition, being an 
officer of great penetration, and uncommon fire. 


He ſaw, that the Corſicans had long been trifled 
with by Genoa, and that even the French had 


not acted againſt them with ſufficient vigour. He 
faw, that it was neceſſary to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, 


(a) Jauſſin, tom. i. p. 388. 
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if he wanted to make any impreſſion on the va- 
liant iſlanders, ſo long accuſtomed to ſcenes of 
blood; and fince his ſovereign had committed to 
him the charge of conquering this — — te- 
ſolved to do it effeually. © © 

Every thing therefore, 'was provided 1 
enterpriſe. He had 16 battalions of the beſt 
troops of France, beſides ſome arquebufiers, and 
Beamois, expert in climbing the mountains. 

Having formed two great corps, and ſeveral 
ſmall parties, all compleatly furniſhed with am- 
munition, and whatever elſe was neceſſary, or 
convenient; he pierced into che innermoſt parts 
of the country, while his grenadiers carried hea- 
vy cannon acroſs the rudeſt paſſes. © He cut'down 
the ſtanding corn, the vines, the olives, ſet fire 
to the villages; and ſpread terrour and deſolation 
in every quarter. He hanged numbers of monks, 
and others, who were keeneſt in the revolt and 
at the ſame time, publiſhed, wherever he wentz 
his terms of capitulation, which had the * beſt 
chance to be accepted, amidſt ſo general a de- 
ſtruction. Notwithſtanding the ungenetous 
cauſe, in which they were diſplayed, one cannot 
but admire the martial abilities of M. de Nail 
bois. Y 


VET b — OOO 


France, jobliged the Corſicans to lay donn their 
ams, at the end of the campaign, 1739, which 
was indeed a hot one. Of theſe arms, a thouſand 
* were found to have the _Genoele, mark. The 
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We have ſeen, that Theodore durſt not land. p 
| The. ſuccours which he left, were not of much 
avail. Such unprecedented, and terrible ſlaugh- 
ter, as naw took place, with the dread of ſtill 
greater v from ſo formidable a nation as 


lick. demanded. to have them reſtored, a cir- 
an little to their honour. 1 
„The generals, , Giafferi. and Paoli, * 


- # 
* 
* 


2 wang went to Naples; where they were 


— — n. 


ho, were gill God * pre iv" EY 


triots, who ſkulked in the wildeſt, parts of the 


inand; but theſe were all reduced before the end 
of the year 1740, as was alſo the young ba- 
ron Newhoff, the nephew of Theodore, who 


Linh a ſmall party of deſperadoes, bad long 


d che utmoſt diligence of the French com- 


manger, He furrendered, on condition, that he 


and his attendants, ſhould be landed in ſafety 
on the continent, which was n. per- 


formed. 
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In this manner was Corſica totally yanquiſh- 
ed by France, of which the Genoeſe were as 
proud, as if it had been their own atchieve- 
ment. They gave in propoſals to M. de Maille- 
Thefo'propoſals ane preſerved by Jen din (o); 
and — TS ae be aſhamed 


Could there be's agen, lr more e abſurd 
1 | theaſure, — this? | Jauſſin is much: on cle de 


5 put of char the —— 8 
yet when he recites chis propoſal, he cannot 

2 3 29 GO 
d Core fans ſujet ®. i. ed dee W 


bend —_— wes 6.0642 . *: «fl Yak 4 


4225 
— 
"I Lulu 1 . 26d. wy 404 Mee 


9 Jauſſin, t tom. i. p · 1 (5 Ib. p. 4. 7 
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objects than Corſica, or any thing concerning the 
Genoeſe,: was no longer at leifure to employ her 
attention on that iſland. All Europe being now 

agitation, ſne thought proper to recall her 
troops from Corſica. They accordingly quitted 
the iſland, in the end of the year 1741, leaving 
it in perfect ſubmiſſion and quietneſs; as was ſaid 
pellant bh, Where chey make Lee cheycal 
it peace.“ yerly 1958 bag 5+ „Aer 
The French, indeed, knew the Corficans too 
well, to believe, that they would ſubmit to Ge- 
pened accordingly ; for the French were hardly 
gone, before the Corſicans were again as much in 
motion as eyer. . of their en 
formerly done, they took a good many arms 
depreſſed, like a ſtrong bow recovering its ela- 
. they roſe with renewed rot Man, 


124 a A * T 1. 41 IF | 


49 Tacit. 97 vit. Agric e cap. zo. 
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woman and child, may be ſaid ta have engaged; 
ſome of their women, like thoſe of Sparta, ſhew- 
ed their valour in battle. Many of the religious 
che tyrants 4) 3 7, 906-10, tft. 01:06:73 Defeat RT 
1 Gaffari-and As now obtained the: govern- 
ment af Corſica, under the title of ratectours of 
che kingdom. Gaffori was a man of diſtinguithed 
talents. His eloquence was moſt remarkable; ant 
rangues to them. He heard once, that 4 band of 
and met them with a ſerene dignity, which aftes 
him à little; and he gave them ſo pathetick a pic 
ture of the diſtreſſes of Corſica, arid-rouſed their 


Gaffori's eldeſt on then an infarit, Wandered a- 
| H2 
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way, at alittle diſtance from the camp. 
Genoeſe perceived it, and making a ſudden ſally, 
they got hold of the nurſe and the child, and 
carried them into the caſtle. The General ſhe w- 
ed à decent concern at this unhappy accident, 
Genoeſe thought they could have Gaffori- upon 
their own terms, ſince they were poſſeſſed of ſo 
| dear a pledge. #7 When he advanced to make 
ſome eannon play, they held up his ſon, directiy 
over that part of the wall, againſt which his ar- 
gan to draw back; but Gaffori, with the reſoluti- 
on of a Roman, ſtood at their head, and ordered 
them to continue the fire. Luckily, his firmneſs 


x 


gentleman, who 8 his — He 
related to me himſelf, from the beſt authority, 
this ſtory, which does ſo much honour to his fa- 
ther. I had W 2 as had no 


ee — was their want of 
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union; which made particular animoſities take 
rn and ee, nn. the 
great cauſe. 95773 Das Sum ary ae e 0 24h, 

A GER Domenico ann arrived 
at Baſtia, along with ſome Engl ſhiips of war. 
Great Britain had forbidden her ſubjects to give 
any aſſiſtance to the Corſieans; but, by the 
conſented to ſend ſome: ſhips againſt the Genoeſte; 
not, as if from herſelf,” but, as complying with 
the requeſt of her ally. W. king of Sardinia, 
who had taken the cauſe of Corſica much to 
heart. Theſe ſhips bombarded Baſtia, and San 
Fiorenzo, both of which they delivered into the 
hands of the Corſicans. The force of the Bris 
us to their cauſe, are never forgotten, by the 
brave iſum des. On mana 
mo of the kingdom. Gaffori and Platin, were; 
not preſent-at this election, and did every thing 
in their power to oppoſe it; ſo that there aas n 
thing but heart · burnings, and miſerable diſſen - 
ſions; and the Britiſſi went away with an ĩdea o 
this people, as if they had been a parceb of 
half barbarianss . 643 eit 


* 
10-1688 Tort wu ei iin e Snun 


As eri with regard to Corſica, 
has been very imperfect, theſe unhappy inipref- 
fions have continued ever fince, and CEE too 
much influence in Great Britain. 

- Rivarola,' Gaffori and Matra, having en 
come to a tolerable agreement, matters weft bn 
a little better, though the Genoeſe ſoon recovered 
Baſtia Sar Blornze, +004 28 pre 77 

In 1746, the Corficans ſent 0 Mens with 
propoſals to the Earl ef Briſtol, then his Britan- 
nick Majeſty's ambaſſadour, at the court of Tu 
rin. The intention of theſe propoſals was, that 
Corſica ſhould put herſelf entirely under the pro- 
teckion of Great Britain. The envoys waited at 
Turin, till My Lord Briſtol had a return from 
the miniſtry at London, ſignifying their ſatisfac- 
tion at what had been communicated, hoping the 
Corſicans would preſerve the ſame” obliging ſen- 
timents ; but that it mne * 5 to 
enter into any treaty with then. 

Count Domenico Rivarola, Mg that 1 
could be of moſt ſervice to his country,” when at 
4 diſtance, returned to Turin, where he con- 
ſtantly improved the benevolent intentions of his 
Sardinian Majeſty towards Corſica. He died 
en the rene . colonel, * in ON. 1748, and 


left behind RPG 8 APs man, 
and a gallant patriot... t. 

In the ſame month and 8 the Britiſh, ſhip, 
5 Naſſau, commanded by captain Holcomb, 
together with ſome tranſports, carried over to 
Corſica, two battalions, one of the king of 
Sardinia's troops, and one of Auſtrian N Li or- 
der to aid the Corſicans; but the gener general peace 

being concluded, at Aix la Chapelle, no foreign 
ſtates: could any longer, interfere, and the. Corſi- 
cans | and Genoeſe, were again left to them- 
ſelves. © He 

My Led Hailes —_ among his valuable col- 
leQion of hiſtorical manuſcripts, . two pieces re- 
lating to Corſica. - The one entitled, Informa- 
tion de Petat dans leqel ſe trouve preſentement 1a 
Corſe, & de ce qu'il faudroit pour la delivrer de 
Peſclavage du gouvernement Genois, traduit de 
Italien, is written by Count Domenico, Riva- 
rola. The other, is an account of the ſtate of 
Corſica, in the original Italian; drawn up by 
one, who appears to have been well acquainted 


with the ſubject. Both of theſe. papers ſet 
forth, the advantages to be derived to a maritime 


power, from an alliance with Corſica. They 


were communicated by M. Carret de Gorregne, 


the Sardinian miniſter, to general Wentworth, 
the Britiſh ambaſſadour, at the court of Turin; 
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in 'procuring' the interpoſition of Sardinia and 
Great Britain, in favour of the Corſicanss. n 
Matra, in the end of the year 1746, went to 
the ſervice of Piedmont, and left Gaffori ſole ge- 
neral of the iſland. A repetition of the ſame des 
ſperate actions continued, till on the 3d of Oc 
tober, 1733, Gaffori was aſſaſſinated by a band 
of murderers; ſet on by the republick: At leaſt, 
it is a fact that ſome of theſe wretches have ſtill a 
miſerable penſion to ſupport them, in the terri- 
tory” of Genoa. There is a pillar of infam̃ 
erected at Corte, on the place, where ſtood the 
houſe of the principal actour in this bloody villa - 
ny. nnn razed from the 


foundation. os ml N 


The Corſicans, from their e connexions, 
and violent parties, differ in their accounts of 
Gaffori. Some of them would have it believed, 
that he was too much engroſſed by ſelſiſn views, 
and in order to promote his own intereſt, endea- 
voured to bring about unworthy ſchemes of recon- 
ciliation with Genoa: But, beſides the: relu&-/ 
ance which every generous mind muſt feel, to 
give credit to injurious reports of a hero, whoſe 
greatneſs of ſoul ſhone forth, in the manner I 
have related, what I heard of Gaffori from thoſe, 
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in whoſe judgment and impartiality I could con- 
fide, joined with the regard with which he is had 
in remembrance by the majority of his country- | 
men, determine me to a perſuaſion of the eee 


of his W 0 bit enn t6 lets 


welbiaftiruted by dat; Gafforiy"chas Gaelic 
was able to continue for two years without any! 
chief; while the war was ſtill carried on with was to 
rious ſueceſs .. * „ et 3007 Opt B# 1 
oath, that, rather than ſubmit! to the tepublick, 
they would throw themſelves into the fire, like 
the Saguntines of old. This oath, which is con- 
like the Corſican ſtile, but ſomewhat exaggerated, 
was circulated over Europe, and generally ber 
lieved to be genuine. Doctour Smollet, Who 
diſplays a generous warmth in favour of the Cor- 
ſicans, was very naturally led to give this oath a. |. 
place in his hiſtory (4); but Paoli afures we, 
that it was a fiction. er cn enmad | 
I come now, to a „ RN an- | 
nals of Corſica, an event, from which SS... 
Poo and glory of that iſland will principally bo 
LF 907% i Hot erat DM Brttc-1:: 


{) Smoll. hiſt, vol. xVI, p.384. 


1 
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dared. I mean, the election of Paſcal Paoli, to 
be General of the kingdom. 

"Baſal — was wee on to the old 
with great care bs his ee eee his 
thy and noble ſe atiment. He was born in Corſi- 
ca, where he remained long enough, to contract 
a love and attachment to his country, and to feel 
the oppreſſion under which it groaned.  . 
When the patriots were totally cruſhed by the 
marquis de Maillebois, his father took young 
Paoli to Naples, where he had the advantage of 
attending the academy, got a commiſſion as an 
officer in that ſervice, and was much about court. 
; Here he lived twelve or thirteen years, culti- 
vating the great powers with which nature had 
2 him, mn e 


2 W in Italian, * | Palyuale 4 de Paoli. I write 
n ear. I alſo avoid giv- 
ing him any title. I owe this thought to My Lord Hailes. 
When I aſked him, Whether I ſhould call Paoli, Signor, 
6r General! tis after was, / Signor is better than Gene- 
© ral, but plain Paſcal is better than either. Tou do not 
ſay, King Alexander, but Alexander of Macedon; no 
* title adds to the dignity of Judas Maccabcus.* 
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grand deſigns, which he had ng we 
the deliverance of his country. ' 


His reputation became ſo great among the Cor 
ſicans, that he received the ſtrongeſt invitations 
to come over and take the command. He em- 
barked in the glorious enterpriſe, ſtimulated by 
generous ambition, and undiſmayed by 'a conſi- 
deration of - the dangers, the cares, and the un- 
certainty which he was about to encounter. 

There was ſomething particularly affecting, in 
his parting from his father; the old man, Hoary 
and gray with years, fell on his neck, and kiffed 
him, gave him his bleſſing, and with a broken 
feeble voice, encouraged him in the undertaking, 


on which he was entering : My fon,” ſaid he, 


I may, poſſibly, never ſee you more; but in 
my mind, I ſhall ever be preſent with you. 
© Your deſign is a great, and a noble one; and 1 
doubt not, but Gop will bleſs you in it. The 


© [ittle which remains to me of life, I will allot to 


your cauſe, in offering up my prayers and ſup- 


« plications to heaven, for your protection and 


« proſperity.” Having again embraced him, they 
parted. 
Paſcal Paoli no ſooner appeared in the iſland, 
than he attracted the attention of every body. 
His carriage and deportment prejudiced them in 
his favour, and his ſuperiour judgment, and pa- 
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triotick ſpirit, diſplayed with all the force of elo- 
quence, charmed their underſtandings. All this, 
modeſty, entirely won him their hearts. A way 
was open for him to the ſupreme command, and 
he was called to it by the unanimous voice of his 
countrymen; 8 nn Was ee 
— manifeſto. og In 


D 
dom of Coxs iA, Par 


_Nart1on. 


& 4 13 v 


Brrovzo PEOPLE AND (COUNTRYMEN, 


: THE diſcords and divifions, that have begun 
* ro infect the publick, as well as private tranquil- 
* lity of our country, by the revival of ancient, 
and perſonal enmities amongſt thoſe, who haye 
very little fear of Gop, and are little intereſted. 
« and gealous, for the good of the publick, have 
© obliged our principal chiefs to call us together, 


* to this general Conſulta, in order to deliberate 


* on: ſuch neceſſary meaſures, as may effectually 
© contribute to the eſtabliſhment of a common 
union, and to cauſe. the moſt rigid laws to be 


| $ pwr in execution, againſt ſuch as ſnall dare to 


** 
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© diſturb it by their private piques, Wat 
8 . be ne e in Hare cd 

The 7 and effectual means, to 555 
© ceed in this our deſireable ond are by us ſerĩ- 
© ouſly thought to be, the electing of one oeco- 
© nomical, political and general chief, of enlight- 
ened faculties, to command over this kingdom 
* with full power, except when there ſhall he oc- 
caſion to conſult upon matters concerning the 
* ſtate, which he cannot treat of, without the 
© concurrence of the PD or t reſpective 


repreſentatives. . * Sram F; 
By the general voice is elected for that truſt, 


© Paſcal Paoli; a man, whoſe virtues and abili- 
< ties; render him every way worthy thereof! | | 

After ſo general an election, by the chiefs of 
«the EO" er "wp" br den een of _e 1 


* aſſembled, this gentleman was invited, 
by a letter, to come; and a large committee of 
« ſent to his houſe, to deſire him to accept of the 


charge, and to repair hither to be acknowledg- 


ed as our chief; and to take the ſolemn oũth, co 
© exerciſe the office, with which he is inveſted, 
« with'the utmoſt zeal, affection and diſintereſted- 
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258 AN, ACCOUNT 
© neſs; and to receive the oath, of — 
© obedience from the commons. KO + Taaty 
< Beſides having given many e againſt 
© this, he has ſhewn much reluctance to take up- 
« on him ſo great a charge; but having been in- 
< formed of our reſolutions and determinations, in 
« caſe of any obſtacle or refuſal, he was obliged 
© to acquieſce, being neceſſitated ſo to do. He 
vas conducted hither laſt night, and hath 
3 received the oaths above men- 
| 3 to „ 
< aſſiſted by two counſellors of ſtate, and one 
< of the moſt reputable perſons from each _ 
< vince, who ſhall be changed every month. 
< for a general circuit, in order to puniſh the 
1 . 


< with de depuries The W 


as he ſhall think fitting. enk 04 n 

We hope, that theſe r een All 
© as it concerns the common good: and ve 
< charge all the chiefs and commiſſaries over 
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© the” pariſhes, to co- operate, as far as lies in 
their power, to En publick tranquil- 


6 2 » — 7 5 ? A 
Br: ener e bie ging 
ng My 


Dated at . of ac White House, 
"rhis Tk of July, : 1755; „ J Nn 


nf ohe WO νᷓ ẽ,miax ! 
ſt) 8 Ii h n eee n denen 
be Paoli had long meditated on the im- 
portance of the charge he was to enter upon, its 
near approach ſtruck him with awe; for his ideas 
were enlarged, his reſolves were magnanimous, 
and the office appeared more | momentous to 
him, than it could Hmm 
fined views, and more moderate plans. 211 10 
His heſitation and diffidenee; - when called to 
the ſupreme command, was not affected. He 
but be ſeriouſſy moved. For he could not di- 
which his gorerament was ro have, on — 
pineſs of his country. But the repreſentations 
made to him, were ſo earneſt, . ee 
meaſure, fo peremptory, that he thought /him- 
ſelf bound nn mmm 
taſk. 0 $5) e . 
When he e . a 
affairs of Corſica, he found the utmoſt diſorder 
and confuſion. There was no ſubordination, no 
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diſcipline, no money, hardly any arms and am- 
to remedy theſe defects. His perſuaſion and ex- 
ample, had wonderful force; all ranks exerted 
themſelves, in providing what was neceſſary for 
0 carrying on the war with ſpirit; whereby, in a 
3 the Genoek neee to ey re- 
can Aland 
Having thus expelled he 2 tn a — 
0 2 his country, he had leiſure to attend to 
the civil part of the adminiſtration, in which he 
diſcovered abilities and conſtancy hardly to be 
which had inſinuated themſelves, during the late 
times of trouble and confuſion. He, in a man- 
ner, new- modelled the government, upon the 
ſoundeſt principles of democratical rule, which 
was always his favourite idea. _ 
The Corlicans having been long a — 
juſtice, had aſſumed the right of private revenge, 
and had been accuſtomed to aſſaſſinate each other 
tremely difficult to break them of this practice, 
by which it was computed, that the ſtate loſt 
doo ſubjects every year. The diſeaſe was be- 
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come ſo violent, that it ſeemed almoſt incurable. 
However, by ſeaſonable admonition, by repre- 
enting to them the ruin of this. practice to the 
cauſe of liberty, at a time when they had ocea- 


ſion for all the aſſtſtance they could lend to ench 


other, joined to à ftrift exerciſe of criminal juſ- 
tice ; he gradually brought ban W 
ced, that the power of diſpenſing 
longed to the publick; and that, without a pro- 
per ſubmiſſion, and a regular ſyſtem of admini- 
| Socffectual were the meaſures he wok; -that a 
la was paſſed, making aſſaſſmnation capital, let 
it de committed on any pretence whatever. 


tainly the effect of a warm climate, which forms 

dhe human frame to an exquiſite degree of ſenſibi- 
- lty. Whatever advantages this ſenſibility may 
more exalted affections; it is at the ſame time 


ſpirit of revenge, tending to che diſorder of 


ſociety, 
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Paoli, by his maſterly knowledge of human 
nature, guided the Corſicans to glory, and ren- 
dered the impetuoſity of their diſpoſitions, and, 
their paſſion for revenge, ſubſervient to the noble 
objects of liberty, and of vindicating their coun- 
try. His wiſe inſtitutions had ſo good an effect, 
that notwithſtanding of theit frequent loſſes in 
action, it was found, that in a few years, the 
number of inhabitants was increaſed 160000. 
When a proper ſyſtem oſ government was 
formed, and ſome of the moſt glaring abuſes rec- 
tified, Paoli proceeded to improve and civilize the 
manners of the Corſicans. This was a very de- 
licate taſk. They had been brought up in anar- 
chy, and their conſtant virtue had been reſiſtance. 
It therefore, required the niceſt conduct, to make 
them diſcern the difference between ſalutary re- 
ſtraint and tyrannick oppreſſion. He was no mo- 
as a patrimonial inheritance. It was, therefore, 
in vain to think of acting with force, like the 
Czar Peter towards the Ruſſians. It was not, in- 
deed, conſiſtent with his views of forming a free 
nation; but, had he been inclined to it, he could 
not have executed ſuch a plan. He was entirely 
dependant upon the people, elected by them, 
and anſwerable to them for his conduct. It as no 
eaſy matter to reſtrain thoſe of whom he held 
his power. But this, Paoli accompliſhed. 
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He gradually prepared the Corſicans for the 
reception of laws, by cultivating their minds, and 
leading them, of their own. accord, to deſire the 
enactment of regulations, of which he ſhewed 
them the benefit. He eſtabliſhed an univerſity at 
Corte; and he was at great pains to have proper 
ſchools, for the inſtruction of children, 3 in every 
village of the kingdom. mn. 
The laſt ſtep he took was, to induce the Cor- 
ſicans to apply themſelves to agriculture, com- 
merce, and other civil occupations. War had 
entirely ruined induſtry in the iſland; It had given 
the Corſicans a contempt for the arts of peace; 
ſo that they thought nothing worthy. of their at- 
tention, but arms and military achievements. 
The great and valourous actions, which many of 
them had performed, gave them a certain pride, 
which diſdained all meaner and more inglorious 
occupation. Heroes could not ſubmit to ſink 
down into plain peaſants. Their virtue was not 
ſo perfect, as that of the ancient Romans, Who 
could return from the triumphs of victory, to 
follow their plough ss. 
From theſe cauſes, the country was in r. 
of being entirely uncultivated, and the people of 
becoming a lawleſs and 2 rabble of 
banditti. | | 3 


1 1 L 
. 
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Paoli therefore, ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to guard 
againſt this; and by degrees, brought the Cor- 
| ficans to look upon labour with leſs averſion, fo 
as at leaſt to provide themſelves ſufficiently in 
food and clothing, and to carry on a little com» 


merce. 


His adminiftrition,” in every reſpect w was ſuch, 
that, from being rent into factions, the nation 
became firm and united; and had not France 
again interpoſed, the Corſican heroes would long 
before this time have — driven the Genoeſe 
from the iſland. 

Feeling its own importance, the Corſican na- 
tion reſolved to give the Genoeſe no quarter at ſea, 
which they had hitherto done, out of indulgence 
to the individuals of the republick ; lamenting 
their unhappy ſituation, which obliged them to 
live under a tyrannical government. But finding 
that the Genoeſe continually attacked, and made 
booty of the Corſican veſſels, it was thought 
highly equitable to retaliate ; preſerving at the 
ſame time, all due reſpect for the other maritime 
powers. To this effect, a manifeſto was iſſued 
in 1760 (a). 

Theſe firm and rapid advances of the Corſi 
cern; and in 1561, they publiſhed a manifeſto 
in very mild and inſinuating terms, to try i 


(a) Appendix No. I. 
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they could allure the Corſicans to a pacifick fub- 
miſſion (a). 

Immediately upon this, a general council 
was aſſembled at Veſcovato in Caſinca, where 
the ſtrongeſt reſolutions were taken, never to 
make any agreement with the republick, but on 
condition of having Corſica ſecured in its ber- 
ties and independency (b). 1 

A memorial was alſo publiſhed by the Cor- 
ficans, to the ſovereigns of Europe (e), calling 
upon them, by the rights of humanity, to in- 
terpoſe, and give peace to a nation which had 
done fo much for freedom. 

In theſe various writings, there is a ſpirit of 
eloquence, a feeling, and a reſolution, which 
does honour to the character of this people. 

But the politicks of Verſailles did not favour 
the Corfican cauſe ; France has been alternately, 
the ſcourge and the ſhield of Genoa. Paoli had 
well nigh compleatly finiſhed his great ſcheme of 
| freeing every part of the iſland from the Genoeſe, 
when a treaty was concluded between France and 
the republick, by which the former engaged to 
ſend fix battalions of troops to garriſon the forti- 
fied towns in Corſica, for the ſpace of four years. 


(=] Appendix Ne. II. (4) Appendix Ne. u. 
() Appendix Ne. IV, 
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When this treaty was firſt known in Europe, 
every noble heart was afflicted; for every body 
believed, that France was again determined to 
carry fire and ſword into Corſica, and blaſt the 
hopes of the brave iſlanders. M. Rouſſeau wrote 
of it, with his uſual energy, to his friend and 
mine, M. De Leyre, at Parma; one of the au- 
thours of the Encyclopedie, a man who unites 
with ſcience and genius the moſt amiable heart and 
moſt generous ſoul: Il faut avouer que vos 
Francois, ſont un peuple bien ſervile, bien ven- 
du à la tyrannie, bien cruel, et bien acharne fur 
© Jes malheureux. S'ils ſavoient un homme libre 
à Pautre bout du monde, je crois qu' ils iroient 
pour le ſeul plaiſir de Vexterminer. It muſt 
© be owned that your countrymen, the French, 
* are a very ſervile nation,” wholly fold to ty- 
5 ranny, exceedingly cruel and relentleſs in 
© perſecuting the unhappy. If they knew of 

* a free man at the other end of the world, I 
believe they would go thither for the mere 
. E of extirpating him *.“ 


IIt is difficult to give a good tranſlation of a ſentence ſo 
original and forcible. I am indebted for the above, to a 
friend who does not chooſe to have _ name mentioned as 


2 tranſlator. 
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But it turned out to be a prudent and poli- 
tick ſcheme on the part of France. She was 
owing the , Genoeſe ſome millions of livres. 
Her finances were not ſuch; as mage it very con- 
venient for her to pay. But the French mi- 


niſters are never at a loſs to conclude an adyan- 


tageous treaty for their monarch. They told 
the Genoeſe, < We cannot yet let you have your 
money. But we will ſend you ſix battallions 
of auxiliaries to Corſica, and let that be a ſink- 
ing fund for the diſcharge of our debt.“ The 
Genoeſe, who recalled, with barbarous ſatisfac- 
tion what France had formerly done againſt 
the Corſicans, never doubted, that if French 
ſoldiers were again in the iſland, continual 
ſkirmiſhes would enſue; France would be 
provoked, and a bloody war would be the 
conſequence, by which the Corſicans would a- 
gain be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. y. They were 

therefore extremely, pleaſed with the ſcheme· 
The French, however, took care, to engage 
to act only on the defenſive, and to fix the trea- 
ty for four years, that they might be ſure of 
having time to ſink their debt. They ſent the 
troops as ſtipulated in the end of the year 17643 
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and the Count De e eee com- 
mander in chief. 
M. De — — ahparioncs | 
and temper; and, no doubt, had his inſtruc- 
tions to eonduct himſelf mildly towards the Cor- 
ficans. All his duty was, to take care that 
things ſhould not become worſe for Genoa ; but, 
that ſhe ſhould ſtill retain the garriſon towns of 
Baſtia, San — Calvi, e ee and 
Ajaccio. 
The Corficans conducted themſetoes, upon 
this occaſion, with the greateſt propriety. A 
general council was held, and determinations 
(a) publiſhed ; from which ir appears, that they 
ſhewed no diſtruſt of the French, who, they 
truſted, would not begin hoſtilities againſt them. 
Bur, for greater ſecurity, it was provided, that 
a council of war ſhould be appointed by the 
government, to be ever vigilant againſt any in- 
fractions of what they ſuppoſed France had ta- 
citly promiſed to them, and was bound by the 
law of nations to obſerve; that the French troops 
ſhould not be allowed to have acceſs to the ter- 
ritories of the nation; that the General ſhould 
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(a) Appendix No. V. 


if any French officer deſired a paſsport, he 
might grant him it but ſhould be obliged 
ed; of his motives for granting them; and 
of every treaty he ſhould have with the French. 
ſals of peace with the republick would be of. 
fered, they ſhould reject all ſuch, if they did 
not firſt grant to the nation, the preliminaries 
reſolved upon in the general council af Ca- 
ſinca. That the General ſhould make a re- 
pectful remonſtrance, in name of the nation, 
to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with regard 
to the loſs it muſt fuſtain by the arrival. of his 
troops; by which, the Genoeſe would be re- 
lieved of the great expence of the Corſican 
war, and the patriots be prevented from con- 
tinuing their ſucceſsful enterpriſes, and totally 
expelling their enemies from the iſland. - That 
this remonſtrance might be more effectual, his 
excellency - ſhould, at the ſame time, apply 
to the powers favourable to Corlica, that they 
might employ their mediation with the French 
king, in order to preſerve to the nation itt 
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rights,  prerogatives, liberty and independen- 
cy. And they further ordered, that as every 
body had, without controul, cut timber in 
the woods of Corſica, they ſhould be prohibited 
ſo to do, without the permiſſion of the govern- 
ment. | 

Theſe determinations were wife and mode- 
rate. Without giving umbrage to the French, 
they ſecured the patriots from ſudden attacks, 
or inſidious wiles. The article relating to 
the cutting of timber, was eſſentially requi- 
ſite to prevent the French from carrying it 
away to Marſeilles and Toulon; which they, 
probably, would have done, had it not been 
for this edict, which preſerved to the Corſi- 
cans a noble ſupply of wood, to be ready, either 
for their own ſervice, or for the ſervice of any 
maritime power, with whom they might make 
an alliance. 

The warlike operations of Corſica were now 
ſuſpended. But Paoli improved the ſeaſon 
of tranquillity to the beſt purpoſe, in pre- 
paring for future ſchemes of victory, and in 
giving perfection and ſtability to the civil 
conſtitution of his country; effectuating what 
ages had not been able to produce, and ex- 
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hibiting an illuſtrious inſtance of what was ſaid 
of Epaminondas: | Unum hominem pluris 
fuiſſe quam civitatem (a). That one man 
has been of more conſequence than a whole 
nation.“ ä MT 


(a) Corn. Nep. vit. Epam. in fin, 
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CHAPTER II 


The Preſent State of Corsica, with reſpeS® ts 
ing, the Genius and Charafier of its Inyan- 
TANs. | KT 


Ares running over the revolutions of an 

iſland, which has experienced ſo many vi- 
ciſſitudes, it will be agreeable to conſider the re- 
ſult of theſe vigorous exertions in the cauſe of 
liberty. I ſhall, therefore, with much pleafure, 
preſent my readers with the ſtate of Corſica as it 


now 13, 
The Government of Corſica is, as follows. 


Every paeſe or village, elects, by majority of 
votes, a Podeſtà and other two magiſtrates, who 
have the reſpectable name of Padri del Com- 
mune ; Fathers of the Community.” Theſe ma- 
giſtrates are choſen annually. They may be con- 
tinued in office for ſeveral Years, at the will of 


the community ; but n new elec- 


tion every year, 


= 
1 
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The Podeſtà, by himſelf, may determine 
cauſes to the value of ten livres; and united with 


the Padri del Commune, may finally determine 


cauſes to the value of thirty livres. The Podeſti 
is the repreſentative of the government, and to 
him are addreſſed all the orders of the ſupreme 
council. The Padri del Commune ſuperintend 
the œconomy and police of the village, call the 
people together, and conſult with them on every 
thing that concerns their intereſt. In ſome vil- 
lages, the inhabitants join with the Podeſtà and 
Padri del Commune, twelve honeſt men, in 
whom they can confide, and to whom they dele- 
gate their power of ſettling the affairs of the pu- 
blick. Theſe are called counſellors,, and ſit, as 


aſſeſſors with the three magiſtrates of the village. 


The names of theſe Magiſtrates, as ſoon as elect· 
ed, muſt be tranſmitted to the magiſtrates of the 
province, who have it in their power to oppoſe 
the choice, and order a new election but this 
never happens when the people have been unani- 
mous. Sometimes they chooſe two Podeſtàs and 
one Padre del Commune, and ſometimes more 
and ſometimes fewer counſellors. Theſe irre- 
gularities are permitted, to humour the caprices 
of different villages in an infant ſtate, and are of 
no conſequence ; for the ſame degree of power 
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remains to each office, whether it be held by 
a leſſer or a greater number; as in the ſtates of 
Holland, thoſe who ſend two or three repreſen- 
tatives, have but an equal voice with thoſe who 
ſend only one. In ſome of the more conſiderable 


towns, the Podeſtà is not ſubject to the provin- 


cial magiſtrates, but is conſidered as ie n 
authority with ems? i, og 1280; nz 

Once a year, all the bn of oh vil- 
lage aſſemble themſelves and chooſe a Procura- 
tour, to repreſent them in the general conſulta 
or parliament of the nation, which is held an- 
nually in the month of May, at the city of 
Corte. T his procuratour is elected by the ma- 
jority of the voices. He muſt have a mandate, 
atteſted by a notary publick, which, on his ar- 
rival at Corte, he preſents to the great chancel- 
lor of the kingdom, by whom it is regiſtered. 
Each procuratour has, from his community, a 
livre a day, to bear his charges from the time of 
his ſetting out till his return home. This al- 
lowance is too ſmall, and muſt ſoon be in- 
creaſed. | 


contained. i in the ſame picye, chooſe from among 
' themſelves one who goes as repreſentative of the 


pieve, which ſaves ſome expence to the villages. 


Sometimes the We of all the ll - 
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But this is an abuſe, and when matters of any 
conſequence are deliberating, it renders the num- 
ber of thoſe who are to conſult too ſmall. A 
little expence ſhould be deſpiſed, in compariſon 
of having a voice in making the laws, and ſettling 
the moſt ſerious affairs of the country; and the 
greater the number of voices, the more does the 
aſſembly approach to che idea hed a an 
comitia. | 

The general corifulta i is, thaw a great and 
numerous aſſembly; for, beſides the ordinary 
procuratours, itis uſual to call in ſeveral of thoſe 
who have formerly been members of the fupreme 
council, and ſeveral of thoſe who have loſt their 
fathers or near relations in the ſervice of their 
country, that the blood of heroes _— be diſtin- 
| — by publick honours. 

The magiſtrates of each province alſo ſend a 
procuratour to the general conſulta; and when 
all the procuratours are affembled at Corte, in 
preſence of the General and the ſupreme council 
of ſtate, it is recommended to the procuratours of 
each province, to chooſe two of their number, 
who, together with the procuratour of their ma- 
 giſtrates, may proceed to the election of the pre- 
fident and oratour of the general conſulta. The 
procuratours of each province accordingly chooſe 
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two of their number by votes viva voce, if they 
are unanimous; and if not unanimous, by bal- 
lot. „ „ 
Theſe two, with the procuratour of the ma- 


giſtrates of each province, come before the ſu- 


preme council, to whom every one of them gives 
in a ſealed note, containing the name of the perſon 
who, he thinks, ſhould be preſident: theſe notes 


are conſidered by the ſupreme council, and the 


three who have moſt notes inſcribed with their 
names, are put to a ballot; and he who carries 
two thirds of the votes in his favour, is made 
preſident. N 

In the ſchedule 0 or note, a procuratour may in- 
ſert the name of his relation, or of one who has 
been ſtrongly recommended to him ; but by bal- 
lot, he can freely give his vote for the perſon 
whom he thinks moſt deſerving ſo that it often 
happens, that the perſon among the three, who 
had the feweſt notes for him, will be made pre- 
ſident by a great majority. This appears to me 
another abuſe ; for a procuratour, by inſerting 
in the ſchedule the name of one of whom he 
does not approve, runs a riſk of having the man 
whom he thinks moſt deſerving, thrown out al- 


together. Beſides, he ought not to be moved by 


conſiderations of connection or of recommenda- 
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tion. The members of the ſupreme council 
have allo their votes in this ballot for the preſi- 
dent. The oratour is choſen exactly in the ſame 
manner. 

The preſident governs during the fitting of the 
general conſulta. The oratour reads the different 
papers ſubjected to deliberation. Propoſitions 
from the government are addreſſed to the preſi- 
dent. Thofe from the people are addreſſed to 
the oratour. If a propoſition from the govern- 
ment is approved of by a majority of voices, it is 


immediately paſſed into a law. But a propoſition 


from the people, though approved of, may be 
ſuſpended by the government, without aſſigning 
their reaſons; which, however, they are ſtrictly 


| obliged to do at the next general conſulta. 


This ſuſpending power was greatly agitated in 
the Corſican parliament; and the people oppoſed 
it ſo much, that it was thought it would not 
take place. But Paoli, ever ready to enlighten 


his countrymen, ſhewed them, that in the preſent 


ſtate of affairs, the government may have many 
deſigns, not mature enough for being commu- 
nicated to the publick, but of eſſential advan- 
tage to the nation; ſo that it is highly proper they 
ſhould have the privilege of delaying for a while, 
any propoſition which might interfere with theſe 


of CORSTCA® of 
deſigns. Beſides, the ſupreme council, as the 
grand procuratours of the nation, and poſſeſſed 
of their greateſt confidence, ought to be ſpeci- 
ally heard; and if they think a propoſition im- 
portant and critical, may well be allowed to put 
it off, till it ſhall be fully conſidered by all the 
ſubjects of the ftate. And this can be attended 
with no bad conſequences ; . ſince the people may, 
at an after period, paſs their propoſition i into a 
law. bois © | 

The procuratours of each province next al- 
ſemble themſelves, in preſence of the preſident 
of the general conſulta, or a preſident deputed 
by him; and each province appoints its repre- 
ſentative in the ſupreme council, for the enſuing 
year; and one of theſe is elected into the office 
of Great Chancellor. The ſupreme council, for 
the time being, may remonſtrate againſt this 
election; and the election of each province muſt 
be confirmed by a majority of the other provin- 
ces; becauſe theſe counſellors, with the General 
of the kingdom, are to form the executive pow- 
er of the whole nation; the general conſulta or 
legiſlative power devolving Pont them that high 
commiſſion. 

The General holds his office for life. He is 
perpetual preſident of the ſupreme council of nine. 

* 2 


li, he 5 a caſting vote. He is abſolute com- 
mander of the troops or militia of the iſland. 
His office much reſembles that of the Stadtholder 


460] 1 


of Holland. 
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58 The procuratours of each! province alſo chooſe 
the provincial magiſtrates for the enſuing year. 
This magiſtracy | Is regularly compoſed of a preſi- 
dent, two conſ ultors, an auditour and a chancel- 
lor: : but the number i is varied in different pro- 
vinces, in the ſame manner as the magiſtracy in 
different villages. The auditour and chancel- 
lor have ſmall ſalaries ; and the magiſtracy have 
their table kept at the publick expence, with a 
guard of ſoldiers in pay. The provincial ma- 
giſtrates can try criminals, and pronounce ſen- 
tence againſt them; but a ſentence for capital 
puniſhment cannot be put in execution, till it is 
approved by the ſupreme council. In civil cau- 
ſes, they can determine finally to the extent of 
fifty livres; in cauſes exceeding that ſum, parties 
may appeal to the Rota Civile, which is a tri- 
7 bunal conſiſting of three doctours of laws, cho- 
ſen by the ſupreme council, and continued at 
their pleaſure, This tribunal judges according 
to the civil and canon laws, and according 
to the particular laws of Corſica. Theſe laſt 


were partly formed in old times, and afterwards 
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augmented and improved by the Genoeſe, who 
publiſhed them under the title of, Statuti Civili 
* et Criminali del Isola di Corſica. They are be- 
come very ſcarce. L. have a copy of them, a thin 
folio, printed at Baſtia, in 1694. It is a yery 
good little code, and does credit to Genoa, | Fe- 
© ix fi ic omnia. Happy would it have 
had ſhe ſhewn the ſame equity in all beh. 
There are alſo N few modern laws. Alchough 
the judgment, both of the magiſtrates ot the 
villages, and of the provincial magiſtrates, be 
final to the extent of the values I have mentioned, 
yet if any perſon is manifeſtly aggrieved, he may 
obtain redreſs by applying to the ſupreme coun- 
cil, or to the court of ſyndicato, another excel- 
lent inſtitution, which is conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

In the general Rn beſides the elections 
of which I have given an account, the procura- 
tours alſo chooſe ſome perſons of high credit and 
reſpect, as ſyndicatori. Theſe make a tour 
through the different provinces, as our judges 
in Britain go the circuits. They hear complaints 
againſt the different magiſtrates; and if any of 
them have tranſgreſſed their duty, they are pro- 
perly cenſured. Theſe ſyndicators are exceed- 
ingly beneficial. 5 The General himſelf is for the 
moſt part one of them, They fave poor people the 
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trouble and expence of going to Corte to lay 
their grievances before the ſupreme council. 
They examine into every thing concerning the 
provinces, reconcile the people to the wholeſonie 
ſeverity. of lam, encourgge . induſtry and every 
good undertaking, and diffuſe a ſpirit of order 
and civilization in all corners of theiſland.- 
Such is the government af Corſica; which ex- 
hibits a compleat and well ordered democracy. 
From the Podeſtà and Padri del Commune, up 
to the ſupreme. council, there is a gradual pro- 
greſſion of power, flowing from the people, which 
they can reſume, and diſpoſe of at their pleaſure, 
at the end of every year; ſo that no magiſtrate 
or ſervant of the publick, of whatever degree, 
will venture, for ſo ſhort a time, to encroach 
upon his conſtituents; knowing that he muſt 
ſoon give an account of his adminiſtration; and 
if he ſhould augment the authority of his office, 
he is only wreathing a yoke for his own-neck, as 
he is immediately to return to the ſituation of an 
ordinary ſubject, Nay, if a magiſtrate is not to- 
tally loſt to every manly feeling, he will not even 
allow himſelf to reſt in ſupine negligence ; but 
will exert his powers for the good of the country, 
that he may recommend himſelf to his fellow ci- 
tizens, and be honoured with farther marks of 
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In the general conſulta held in the year 1764, 
ſeveral wiſe regulations were made with regard to 
— of n I TN PE 108 
No peu cons to 3 avon 
ſhall acquire th foree of laws, if they be not ap- 
proved by two thirds of the voices. 
Propoſitions approved by one half of the voices, 
may be propoſed in the ſame ſeſſion, a ſecond or 
third time: thoſe which are not approved by one 
half of the voices, cannot be propoſed again, in 
the ſame ſeſſion; but may be brought in, with 
conſent of the government, in ſome future ſeſ- 


ſion. nn 
The ſupreme council of ſtate ſhall conſiſt of nine 
counſellors, ſix of this ſide, and three of the other 
fide of the mountains, one for each province. 
Three of them ſhall reſide at Corte, during the firſt 
four months; three during the ſecond, and three 
during the third: that is to ſay, during each ſpace, 
there ſhall be two of this ſide, and one of the other 
ſide of the mountains; and the three in reſidence 
ſhall have the authority of all the nine: But it ſhal! 
be lawful for the General, to call the whole nine to 
the reſidence, whenever he ſhall think it eb 
ore account of any important affairr. 

None of the three reſiding counſellors of ſtate 
ſhall be abſent from the reſidence, for any cauſe 


»—_—_ 
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whatever, without having firſt obtained leave in 
writing, from the General; and this leave ſnall 
not be granted for a longer time than eight days, 
and but upon the weightieſt motives. In caſe of 
the General's abſence from the reſidence, at the 
ſame time that one of the thres counſellors is 
alſo aw" one — proceedings ſhall be tack 
pended. 01107 „1 lng tif tog | 

No man ſhall be elected a eountellor of ſtate, 
who is not above thirty five years of age, and 
who has not held with approbation, the office of 
preſident in a provincial magiſtracy, or the of- 
ſice of Podeſtà in ſome principal town. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, however, any perſon of ſingular 
merit, who has ſuſtained with approbation, other 
reſpectable charges, in the ſervice of his country, 
though he hath not borne the offices above -· men- 
tioned, may be elected a counſellor, provided he 
be of the age preſcribed by law. 

No man ſhall be appointed to the office of pre - 
ſident of a provincial magiſtracy, who is under 
thirty years of age, and who has not twice held 
the office of conſultor in the ſaid magiſtracy, or 
ſome other reſpectable employment in the ſervice 
of his country; and Wee ge the proper 
13G fo — for _ _— 
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The office of Podeſta, in the towns not ſubject 
to the provincial magiſtracy, ſhall be conferred 
by the ſame regulations. 10 Funes . 
vacated, by death, by teſignation, or by any other 
means, the whole of the ſupreme authority ſhall 
then remain in the actual eoumſellors of ſtate, the 
eldeſt of whom ſhall preſide at the council by 
which in the ſpace of a month after the vacancy, 
intimation muſt be made for a Conſulta to be 
held, for electing a ner general. 
The counſellors of ſtate, the preſidents of ma- 
giſtracies, and other officers and judges, ſnrall re- 
main in their reſpective charges, and have the 
full exerciſe of their authority, till N are re- 
lie ved by their lawful ſucceſſours. ei 
The counſellors of ſtate,” the n ee 
vincial magiſtracies, and the Podeſtàs of the larger 
towns ſhall not be re- elected to the ſame charge, 
without having been two years out of office; and 
without producing eredentials from the ſupreme 
ſyndicators, atteſting their good and laudable con- 
duct in the E af OA _ have exerci- 
ſed. tog r Den ie e 
Paoli has facceedad e in ſettling the 
claims of the feudal ſignors. Theſe ſignors made 
ſeveral applications to the government, praying 
for the reſtitution of their ancient rights. This 
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© was a very delicate queſtion. To allow to theſe 
ſignors the ample privileges which they enjoyed 
of old, would have been to eſtabliſh indepen- 
dent principalities in Corſica, and muſt have 
tended to ſubvert the enlarged and free conſti- 
tution, which Paoli had formed, for the —— 
nent felicity of the ſtate. | 

The ſignors had not been foremoſt in the 1 
rious war. They had much to loſe; and heſi- 
tated at taking arms againſt the republick of Ge- 
noa, leſt they ſhould forfeit their domains. 
The peaſants, on the contrary, had plunged 
at once into danger. Theſe had nothing to loſe 
but their lives; and a life of ſlavery is not be 
be prized. If they ſhould be ſucceſsful, they 
were fired with the hopes of a double deliverance, 
from the diſtant tyranny of the republick, and 
from the more intimate oppreſſion of their feudal 
lords. This was become ſo grievous, that a 
very ſenſible Corſican owned to me, that ſuppo- 
fing the republick had abandoned its preten- 
ſions over Corſica, ſo that the peaſants ſhould 
not have been obliged to riſe againſt the Genoeſe, 
they would have riſen againſt the ſignors. 
The peaſants therefore, would not now con- 
ſent, to return under the arbitrary power, from 
which they had freed themſelves, in conſequence 
of their brayery. To propoſe ſuch a meaſure to 
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them, would have been enough to excite a re- 
volt, to break the nation anew into parties, and 


give their enemies an opportunity, of again fo- | 


till the Corſicans ſhould themſelves do, what all 
the ſtratagem and force of Genoa eee 
in vain. | 3! Wis 1% nien 
On the other hand, the: i mips 6s 
offended, ſo as to make them become malecon- 
tents, and diſturb the operations of the govern- 
ment. The motto of the ſagacious Hollanders, 
* Frangimur fi collidimur, We ſhall go to pieces 
if we daſh againſt each other,” ſhould be impreſ- 
fed on the minds of the different orders of men, 
in every nation; but is * * in an 
infant ſtate. 

Paoli indulged the avid ſo far, Fe hay 
3 ſhould not be perſonally amenable be- 
fore the magiſtrates of the provinces in which 
their reſpective juriſdictions he. That they ſhould 
have the power of determining cauſes between the 
peaſants upon their nefs, without being reſpon- 
ſible for their ſentences, to provincial. ma- 
giſtrates ; but that they ſhould be ſubject to the 


review of the ſupreme council, and of the court 
of ſyndicato. | 
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In this, manner, the ſignors have the  flat- 
tering diſtinction of a certain degree of authority, 
while, in reality, they are diſcharging the, united 
duties of fathers, of the, community, Podeſtàs, 
ieee eagiltrates, „ Ant: Ne M5 
like, them, ſuhject to the cognizance of higher 
judicatories, they cannot abuſe their, powers; 
but while they enjoy a pre-eminence over the 
other nobles, they juſt afford the ſtate, at no 
expence, an additional number of judges to pro- 
mote civilization among a rude and unpoliſhed 
R 

Thus have che W feudal caſings 
ee moderated 1 in Corlica, by a fortunate con- 
currence of accident and wiſdom; partly by the 
tumults of a ſpirited war, partly by the prudent 
diſpoſitions of an able legiſlatour. And a ſyſtem 
tranſplanted from the north, by robuſt Barbarians, 
into moſt countries of Europe, where having 
taken deep root, and ſpread wide its branches, 
the utmoſt violence has been required ta extir- 
pate it, has, by a ſtorm ſalutary to the iſland, and 
by ſkilful management, been brought under 


command, and even rendered uſeful in Cor- 
ſica. 


When the gwwernment ſhall have arrived * 
greater maturity, and time ſhall have abated the 
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ardour of rule, the ſignors will be difpoſed to re- 
ſign a —— attended * more trouble than 


i 1 N ie 
In this manner is the Corſican hobertittiile 


catried on, and, no doubt, they will be able to 


render it ſtill more perfect; though as ĩt now is, 
J look upon it as the beſt model n Want ever 
exiſted i in the democratical form. an, 210 
parta, indeed, was a nervous Amen 
but with reverence to the memory of immortal 
Lycurgus, Sparta was deficient in gentleneſs and 
humanity. That total inverſion of the human af- 
fections, that extinction of every finer feeling, 
| was a ſituation ſo forced, and ſo void of pleaſure, 
that it is not to be envied. We muſt indeed ad- 
mire the aſtoniſhing influence of their legiſlatour. 


But we may be allowed to think that all he ob- 


tained by ir, was only the preſervation of a ſtate; 
and preſervation is nothing, without happineſs. 
Sir James Steuart is of opinion, that, had the 
' Lacedemonians adhered to the principles of their 
government, and ſpirit of their conſtitution, they 
might have perhaps ſubſiſted to this very day 
N I believe it might have been ſo. But, 


31 Inquiry into the Principles of Political Oy 
book II. chap. * ar | 
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could Lycurgus have changed his Spartans into 
men of ſtone, they 2 'have n 
longer. | 
In the conſtitution of Corſies, while proper 
meaſures are; taken for the continuation of the 
ſtate, individuals have the full enjoyment of all 
the comforts of life. They are men, as well as 
citizens; and when once they ſhall have entirely 
freed themſelves from the Genoeſe, I cannot ima- 
gine a country more happy. Animated with this 
proſpect, Paoli ſways the hearts of his country- 
men. Their love for him is ſuch, that although 
the power of the General is properly limited, the 
power of Paoli knows no bounds. It is high 
Treaſon ſo much as to ſpeak againſt, or calum- 
niate him; a ſpecies of deſpotiſm, founded, con- 
trary to the principles of Monteſquieu, on the af- 
fection of love. I ſhall finiſh my account of the 
government of this iſland, with a ** remake 
ble anecdote. 
A Corſican who had ee tn 
vice of 'the French king, and had obtained the 
croſs of St. Louis, upon his return to his native 
country, had entered into ſome practices which 
were contrary to the liberty of it. He was alſo 
ſuſpected to have a deſign againſt the General's 
life. Upon this he was ſent to priſon, from 
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whence, however, after ſome time, he was, at 


the interceſſion of the French general then in the 
iſland, fer at liberty. Not long after, he was 
a ſecond time caught in other ſecret and treaſon- 


able practices, and was again ſent to priſon. His 
life was again aſked, together with his freedom, 
by the French commander; who being refuſed 
this requeſt,” deſired to know of Paoli what he 
intended to do with the priſoner? Sir, ſaid Pa- 
oli, I will tell you. When I ſhall have per- 
© feted the liberty of my country, and ſhall have 


fixed it upon that eſtabliſhment which I think 
moſt likely to maintain it; I will then call to- 
_ © pether the ſtates of the iſland, and will produce 


the man. I will ſhew him that liberty, that 
form of government, that happineſs which he 


© wanted to deſtroy. After which, I will baniſh 
© him from the iſland, for ever.” Such is the 
manner of thinking of this illuſtrious chief. 
The religion of Corſica is the Roman Catho- 
lick faith, in which theſe iſlanders are very zea- 
lous. Perhaps they have a degree of ſuperſtition; 


which is the beſt extreme. No nation can proſper 


without piety ; for when that fails, publick ſpirit 
and every noble ſentiment will decay. The doc- 
trine of looking up to an all-ruling Providence, 
and that of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
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ments, rendered the Roman people virtuous and 
great. In proportion as theſe doctrines were 
weakened, by the falſe philoſophy of Epicurus, 
the minds of the Romans were impoveriſhed, and 
their manly patriotiſm was ſucceeded by effemi- 
nate ſelfiſhneſs, which quickly brought * to 
contempt and ruin. 

Although firmly attached to their tn. as 
the revelation ſent from G op, the Corſicans pre- 
ſerve in eccleſiaſtical matters, the ſame ſpirit of 
boldneſs and freedom, for which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed in civil affairs. They are ſworn. enemies 
to the temporal power of the church. Indeed 
the late violent differences between the national 
government and the biſhops, has pretty well di- 
miniſhed their prejudices with reſpect to the per- 
ſons of the clergy. | 

The Corſican biſhops, * are ue in num- 
ber, and ſuffragans of the archbiſhop of Piſa, 
were warmly attached to Genoa ; for on Genoa 
they depended for promotion. They thought fit 
to preach up the moſt ſlaviſh doctrines of ſub- 
miſſion, and ſtigmatized the patriots as rebels. 
The government deſired that they might reſide 


in the territories of the nation, and promiſed 


a guard, to protect them from any inſult. 
But the biſnops knew well, that in the territories 
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of the nation, they could not preach the doctrines 
of tyranny, and therefore refuſed to reſide there. 
Upon which, the government prohibited the pa- 
triots from having any intereourſe with che bi- 
ſhops; with which they moſt readily complied: 
ſheep without a ſhepherd, reſolved to ſend them 


an e eee to officiate in place of the 


4 ofi's ® 2 1 Ns +3 18 'þ e #74 > 


The Gerioeſe, conſidering this as in ſome thea- 
fure taking part with the malecontents, gave in a 
long remonſtrance to the Pope, ſetting forth, 
That they were ſenſible of che fectitude of the 


intentions of his holineſs, and were ever ready 
© to ſhew their unalterable devotion towards the 


© holy'ſee : bur they begged leave to ſay, that no 
© proviſion he ſhould make againſt the ſpiritual 
© evils of Corſica, could be effectual, without the 
* concurrence of the republick MUNI EPO 
"= Corficans, happy to receive ſuch count 
nance from the church, laughed at this labour 0 
and artful remonſtrance. '* Eces Ia ſtatus di Na. 


« bucco,” il capo oro e pie 


di di creta.” Si cmi 

cia dal complimento, e fi termina nella mitiac- 
cia. Behold theftatue of Nebuchadnezar! the 

© head of gold, and the feet of lay.” It begin 
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« with a compliment, and ends with a threaten- 
c ing. £ 

The court of Naples thought proper to inter- 
poſe, in behalf of Genoa. Cardinal Orſini, the 
Neapolitan miniſter at the court of Rome, gave 
alto in remonſtrances; and ſome very plodding 


and heavy Genoeſe Canon, publiſhed a very long 


Diſcorſo Theologico-Canonico-Politico, full of 
quotations from innumerable authorities, and no 
doubt affured himſelf, that his performance was 
unanſwerable. But the Pope adhered to his reſo- 
lation, and ſent Monſignore Ceſare Creſcenzio de 
Angelis, biſhop of Segni, as apaſtolick Viſiter 
over all Corſica. 

The Corſicans accepted. of his miſſion, wich 
the greateſt cordiality and joy. Signor Barbagęi, 
who is married to the niece of Paoli, welcomed 
him to the iſland, in a polite oration. He was 
not only to perform the functions of the biſhops, 
but was to be general of all the Religious in Cor- 
He was a man of ſo much piety, good ſenſe, and 
engaging conduct, that the people conceived an 
univerſal love and regard for him. 

The Genoeſe no longer continued their Ligu- 
Ls bare TROY) off f They pu- 


8 


of COR SIC. its 


blithed a manifefto, prong all their fubje Qs 


in Corſica, under the heavy pen: fries, to com- 
ply with the orders of the - atk Vibe iter, and 


4 4% at „ „„ "4.4 abba uu 


offering ſix thouſand Roman crowns, To any Per- 
ton who ſhould bring him \ priſoner to any of their 
fortreſſes, N on 

This audacious edict mM Pope very | gravely 
annulled, with great ſolemnity Some ages ago, 
| he would have performed a more dreadful cere- 
mony. The government of Corſica again, pu- 


. 


blickly proclaimed their dif ſpleaſure, at the ſcanda- 


lous temerity of the republick of Genoa, © who, aid” 


they, have ſent forth an edict, by which they 
have not only offended againſt the reſpect due 
6 * to the holy ſee ; but have preſumed to meddle 
in the affairs of this kingdom, which no longer 
6 acknowledges them as s ſovereign. Therefore we 
« declare the ſaid edict, to be deſtructive of reli- 

gion, and of the apoſtolick authority; ; offenſive 
to the majeſty of the vicar of F Chriſt; ſeditious, 
© and contrary to the ſecurity and tranquillity of 
our ſtate, and tending to corrupt our laws and 

good cuſtoms. And we have condemned i it to 
a be publickly torn, and burnt, by. the hands of 
. che common hangman: and this to prevent uch 
unworthy memorials from Genoa, in time com- 
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This nce was put in execution, by beat 
of dru low the gallows, in the city of Corte, 
upon Me ſpot where ſtood the houſe of the wretch 


who aſſaſſinated Gaffori. 

It was a moſt political ſtep in the Corſicans. 
They recommended themſelves to the Pope ; they 
appeared firm, and authoritative ; and they put 
contempt upon their enemies. | 

Having thus got rid of their tyrannical biſhops, 
the Corſicans very wiſely began to conſider, at, 
as theſe dignified churchmen refuſed to reſide and 
perform the duties of their offices, there was no 
occaſion for ſending them conſiderable ſums, to 
enable them to live in idleneſs and luxury, when 
the money might be much better employed. 
They therefore thought it highly reaſonable, that 
the biſhops tithes ſhould go to the publick cham- 
ber of the ſtate; and accordingly it was ſo de- 

A prodigious outcry was raiſed againſt this. 
But the Corſicans defended their conduct with 
great force and ſpirit. 

Hanno uſurpate le decime, ed occupati i be- 
© ni dei veſcovi. They have uſurped the tithes, 
* and ſeized upon the goods of the biſhops,” ſaid 
the Genoeſe. 5 


- 
TT 
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| Replied the Corſicans, Uſurpate E mal detto. 


© Noi confeſſeremo la veriti ſenza corda; perche 
qui zffibulat ſimpliciter ambulat confidenter. Il 


governo ha preſo una porzione delle decime, e 


dei beni de' veſcovi; ed ecco perche. Primo, 


perchè ne ha avuta neceſſita; e queſto è un di- 


ritto ſuperiore ad ogni altro. Nello ſtato in cui 
ſſiamo, per noi non vie mezzo. O liberti, o 
« ſchiavitd la pid orribile. Per non cadere nella 
ſchiavitꝭ, è neceſſaria la guerra: per ſoſtenere la 


guerra, è neceſſaria la truppa; ma per pagarla, 


© non baſtando le taſſe dei ſecolari, fu ſtabilito in 


una conſulta, di prendre un ſuſſidio dagh eccle- 
ſiaſtici; ſull eſempio di S. Pietro, e di tutti i 
principi. Ma i principi, fi dice, non alimentano 


una truppa ribelle. Una truppa che difende la 
© liberta, la vita, Fonore, e la patria, dalla pid ini- 
qua di tutti le oppreſſioni, è pit ſacra, venerabi- 
le, e pia, di quella di una Crociata. Secondo, 
perchè appunto per diſcacciare 1 Genoveſi da 
« queſto regno, Benedetto XI. conceſſe a Giacomo 


< re di Arragona, per tre anni, le decime. Ora, 


«ſe il caſo è lo ſteſſo, il biſogno maggiore, pid 
© preſſanti le circonſtanze, perche non ſarà lecito 
adeſſo quel che fu conceduto allora? Terzo, 
perchè niuno è pid obligato dei noſtri veſcovi, 


* 1 c 


& "INGLY alle 8 di tha guerra, da. cui, 
* eli ſoli finora hanno ricayata praßitto; ottenen- 
do una ſacra mitra, che non avrebher ottenuta, 
in mille anni di pace. Come? I ſecolari hanno 
verſato un ſiume di ſangue, per procutar loro un 
ſi bel capitale, ed eſſi ſi faranno ſentire per par- 
© ticiparne qualche frutta,; tanto pid dovendo im- 
« piegarſi, per conſervare alla nazione la ſteſſo 
vantaggio, e procurargliene dei maggiorĩ? Quar- 
to, perchè i noſtri veſeovi, in vece di farla da 
paſtori e da padti, ſi portan da nemeci. Han 
< diſertato dalle loro dioceſi; ſi ſon ritirati preſſo à 
nemici ; hanno loro impreſtate gran ſomme, 
< perchè ci facciano guerra; cela fanno eglino 
ſteſli orribilmente, colle armi ſpirituali, e fi ſono 
« oftinatia non volerſi reſtituire al ſuo gregge. II 
noſteo governo, per obligarli al ritorno, hi e ſer- 
vito del nipiego, di cui ſi valſe Aſſalonne, per 
ridurre al doverre Gioab. Or ſe eſſi ſono di Gi- 
* oab pid caparbii, chi li compatira?: chi del noſtto 
governo riprendera la condottà? Si aggiunga, che 
i frutti. di chi non rifiede, di chi non ſerve TAl- 
* tare, e molto piꝭ di chi lo tradiſce, fon devoluti 
. poxeti. Ora, chi pid povera della noſtra 
* truppa, della noſtra finanza? 
Uſurped is ill ſaid. We will confeſs ya truth, 
$ without diſguiſe; ſince he who walketh ſimply, 


6 
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c alketh ſurely. The government hath taken a 


< biſhops. And the reaſons for it, are theſe, firſt, 


-* becauſe we are under a neceſſity to do ſo, which 


© is a right ſuperiour to every other. In the ny 
© ation in which we are, there is no medium; 

© liberty, or the moſt horrible ſlavery. — to 
« fall into flavery, it is neceſſary for us to make 
war. To ſuſtain the war it is neceſſary for us 
© to have troops. And when we found, that the 
© taxes of the ſeculars were not ſufficient to pay the 
© troops, it was decreed” in a Confulta, that we 
© ſhotild take ſubſidy from the eccleſiaſticks, after 
© the example of St. Peter, and of all princes, 
© Bat, ſay the Genoeſe, Princes do not ſupport a 
© rebel army. An army which defends” their 


© liberty; their life, their honour and their coun- 


© try, from the moſt unjuſt” of all opprefſions, 


is more ſacred, more venerable, more pious | 


« than that of a croifade: Secondly; becauſe Be- 
© nedict the XI. granted the tithes, for three yeats, 
© to James king of Arragon, on purpoſe that he 

© might drive the Genoeſe from this kingdom. 
And if the caſe is the ſame, the'necefſity {till 
N greater, and the circumſtances more preſſing, 
© ſhall 'not © What was lawfal then, be granted 
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now? Thirdly, becauſe nobody is under a 
© greater obligation to contribute to the expence 


of this war, than our biſhops; as they alone 
© have hitherto derived any profit from it; hav- 


ing obtained the ſacred, mitre, which they 
* would not have obtained in a thouſand years 
* of peace. How? The ſeculars have ſhed a 
© river of blood, to procure them ſo noble a ca- 
< pital, of which they have enjoyed the fruits, 
* and are they not in duty bound, to do every 
« thing to preſerve to the patriots, what adyan- 
* tage they have gained, and to aid them in get- 


* ting more? Fourthly, becauſe our biſhops, in- 


* ſtead of being grateful, inſtead of acting like 


* paſtours and fathers, have behayed themſelves 
as enemies. They have deſerted their dioce- | 


* ſes, and retired into the ferritory of our foes. 
They have lent large ſums of money, to car- 
« ry on the war: nay they have themſelves 
* ſhewn. a dreadful hoſtility by their ſpiritual 
arms, and have obſtinately refuſed to return 
* to their flocks. To oblige them to return, our 


government hath tried the ſame remedy which 


* Abſalom employed, to bring Joab back to his 
duty. If they are more froward than Joab, 
* who will feel for them? he will find faul 
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© with the conduct of our government? To 
* conclude, the tithes of thoſe who do not re- 
«* fide, who do not ſerve at the altar, and much 
© more of thoſe who betray it,” fall to the poor. 
Now what can Win an ng chan 
© our finances? | 
The tithes in Corſica are, in general, about 
a twentieth part of every production. The go- 
vernment has at preſent a pretty good ſhare of 
them; as it not only takes the revenues of the 
biſhops, but alſo thoſe of nominal benefices, 
where there is no care of ſouls, and all the pen- 
fions which the Pope uſed to grant to foreign ec- 
cleſiaſticks, out of the rich livings. When the 
affairs of the iſland ſhall be ſettled, no doubt the 
government will reſtore the biſhops rents. But 
application will be made to the Pope, to have 
the number of biſhops increaſed, in order that 
the epiſcopal functions may be better adminiſtred, 
and that the ſpirit of equality may be more pre- 
ſerved; for the biſhops, when in poſſeſſion of 
their large revenues, would be like wen 1 
the iſland, 
Several of the inhabitants of Corſica, have 
nike compoſition with the church, for their 
tithes ; and the deſcendants of the Caporali, who 
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were of ſuch ſervice to Hugo Colonna, in ex- 
pelling che Saracens, are, by ſpecial privilege, 
exempted ſrom paying any tithes. This privi- 
lege is ſuppoſed to have been granted to them, 
very anciently by the Pope, in whoſe cauſe it 
was, that they ſhewed their zeal. The clergy of 
Carlica, in general, are not as yet very learned; 
as the barbarous policy of Genoa to keep the 
iſland in ignorance, and the many years of con- 
fuſion and war, have prevented the cultivation 
of letters. There are, however, here and there, 
ſome prieſts, who have had an education upon 
they are all very pious, and of irreproachable 
There are in Corſica, 66 convents of Mens 
dicant Friars; viz. 34 of Obſervants, and 15 
of, Reformed; of the order of St. Francis, and 
has only a wood for retired walks, a garden and 
a- ſmall vineyard; They: depend altogether” on 
leges of Jeſuits, two convents of Dominicans; 
five of Servites, and one of Miſſionaries; all of 
whom have very good poſſeſſions: There are 
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oldets, particularly to the Carthuſians of, Piſa, 
the ſevere ſanctity of whom, muſt ſecure them 
the veneration of every body, and preſerve thein 


rights. inviolated even in times ok the-greacall | 


diſtraction. 

It would be expected, 8 3s nhividzod, the 
monaſteries for women ſhould: bear ſome pro; 
portion to the convents for men; yet, in fact. 
there is: not a. fingle nunnery in all Coxſica. To: 
account for this, it muſt be conſidered that the: 
monaſtick. inſtitution. has been frequently per- 
verted to ſecular purpoſes; ſo that; the; nghilicy; 
in catholick countries, who- are deſirous to age. 
grapdizetheir families, make their daughters taker 


for the eldeſt ſon. Phe Genoeſe, who wanted to: 
keep the Corſicans in continual ſubjection, devi: 
ſed every method to prevent any of the nobles in 
the, iſland from . becomgpg conſiderable; They! 
therefore. prohibited monaſteries,” in order to cut: 
them off from one method of growing richer. 
Friars they rather encouraged, in order ta leſſan 
population, and to leave upon families, a num- 
ber of unmarried women, than which nothing can 
be a greater burden, ag ,is. ſadly e in 
proteſtant countries. 


the veil, ſolely. that their portions may be-ſayed: 


r 
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Convents ſhould be laid under ſuch reſtricti- 
ons, that what is intended as a ſolemn religious 
- Inſtitution, may not become ſo common as to loſe 
its effect, and be reckoned a profeſſion for the 
dull or the indolent. N 
Under proper reſtrictions, it muſt be for t the 
advantage of religion, to have a few venerable 
ſanctuaries, for the reception of thoſe, who hav- 
ing done their duty to ſociety, are ſo much raiſed 
above the world, that they would chooſe entirely 
to devote the evening of life, to pious contem- 
plation and prayer ; not to mention thoſe, whoſe 
paſſions have hurried them into offences, for 
which they ſincerely reſolve, by a courſe of ab- 
ſtraction, of penitance and of voluntary auſteri- 
ties (a), to make ga to the eternal juſtice 
of the DIVIx IT YT. 

From Paoli's care and attention to the good of 
his country, it is probable the number of convents 
in Corſica will be reduced. The preſent fathers 
indeed, are well entitled to a peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion, during their lives; but regulations may be 


(a) See that majeſtick teacher of moral and religious wiſ. 
dom, the Rambler, number 110, 
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made to prevent many noviciates, clpecially of 
very young perſons. 

The Corſican clergy, and particularly the 
monks, have been warmly intereſted for the 
patriots. Padre Leonardo, a Franciſcan, and 
one of the profeſſours of the univerſity of Corte, 
hath publiſhed a little tract, © Diſcorſo Sacro-Ci- 
vile, teaching that thoſe who fall i in battle for 
their country, are to be conſidered as martyrs. 
This diſcourſe hath had great effect, We know 
what force of mind that doctrine hath given to the 
Turks and to the Ruſſians, Indeed, that patro- 
tiſm is a virtue which merits heaven, was held by 
Cicero : © Omnibus qui patriam conſervaverint, 
_ © adjuverint, auxerint, certus eſt in coelo et defi- 
© nitus locus, ubi beati aevo ſempiterno fruantur 
(a). For thoſe who have preſerved, aſſiſted 
and aggrandized their country, there is a certain 
and fixed place in heaven, where they are bleſt 
© with the enjoyment of eternal life.. 

The warlik force of Corſica principally con- 
fiſts in a bold and reſolute militia : every Corſi- 
can has a muſket put into his hand, as ſoon as he 
is able to carry it; and as there is a conſtant 
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emulation in ſhooting, they become excellent 
markſmen, and will hit with a ſingle bullet a 
very {mall mark at a great diſtance. _ | 
There is in every village a Capitano d'arme; 
and in every pieve, a Commiſſario d'arme, who 
has the command over all the Capitani d'arme of 
his diſtrict. Theſe officers are choſen by the 
General, with the approbation of the people. They 
are ever ready to receive his orders, and to call 
out ſuch a number of men, as he ſhall at any time 
require for the publick ſervice. 
There are in Corſica, but 500 ſoldiers ho 
have pay; 300 for a guard to the General, and 
200 to furniſh guards for the magiſtrates of the 
ſeveral provinces, and to garriſon a few ſmall forts 
at particular places in the iſland. 

A militia is indeed the true ſtrength of a * 
nation. Rome had no ſoldiers in pay till the 
347 year after the building of the city; and 
then they were introduced by the patricians, to 
ingratiate themſelves with the people, at a time 
when the ſenate was em barraſſed with the *** 
influence of the Tribunes (a). 


(a) Liv. lib. iv. cap. 59. 
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Paoli deviſed a ſingular and excellent method 
of promoting bravery among his countrymen. 
He wrote a circular letter to the prieſts of every 
pariſh in the iſland, deſiring a liſt to be made out 
of all thoſe who. have fallen in battle for their 
country, The letter was in theſe terms. 
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er Arie e la Hberta della patria, e per con- 


guere il loro merito, e farne provare la 
influenza alle Toro famiglie, abbiamo 
* ſtabilito farne un eſatto e compito catalogo, da 
-* darſi alle ftampe, quale ficcome potrà giovare 
*-ancora alla ſtoria della nazione. Ella come ret- 
tore dovendo pid d ogni altro eſſere al fatto delle 
coſe della ſua parrocchia, fi prenderà volentieri 
Fincommodo di coadiuvarci in queſto diſegno, e 
© ſard"eotenta” informandoſi dai pid vecchi aſſen- 
& nati del paeſe, ſegnarci i nomi e la famiglia di 
coloro che vi ſono morti, o reſtati feriti in ſer- 
© yizio della patria, dal 1729 4 queſta parte, no- 
tando colla maggior Feder 1 5 2 meſe 
el anno See. 2 
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"VERY REVEREND RECTOUR, | 


TO make known to the publick, ay | 


and piety of thoſe, who have ſhed their blood - 


OP RON 2 | 

e — its benign influence, 
ve have reſolved to make an exact and compleat 
catalogue of thoſe heroes, and have it printed, 
© ſo that it may alſo be of uſe towards compoſing 
a hiſtory of our nation. You, Sir, as Rectour, 
e the affairs of your own pariſh, it is expected 
© that you will willingly take the trouble to aſſiſt 
us in this deſign; and for that purpoſe you will 
© inform yourſelf of the oldeſt and moſt judicious 
© in the village, and get them to tell you the 
© names and families of ſuch as have been killed or 
© wounded in the ſervice of their country, from 
1729 to the preſent: time; and you will mark 
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The prieſts have been very regulor in making 
teturns in conſecquence of this letter. No iſti- 
thtdott w cer better eontrived. It migim be 
adopted by every nation, as it would give double 
cbufage to foldiers, who would have their fame 
| preſerved:! and at che fame time leave to their re- 
"ations the valuable legacy of d eli tothe xind- 
nes bf the Nate. belciuoh ei 1 - clenb d © 
Pihate eftcn wondered how the love of futrie 
— dur armies in- 
7 the tem known even do male re. 


eee ene "Buraivir 
——— aan. 
comes neceſſarr. en e writs, 
A Cotfican is armed with a gun, ne 
a ſtilettb. Ne wears a ſhort coat, of very coarſe. 
+... dark cloth, made in the iſland, with waiſtcoat 
and breeches of the ſame, or of French or Italian 
cloth, eſpesially ſcarlet. He has a cartridge · box 
or pouch for his ammunition, feed round his mid- 
Ale, by a belt. Into this pouch his ſtiletto is 


1 
5 CL 
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bis Riſtol. 180 —— — ha; 
-Hngmmdln eee eee 


—— — hind 
peculiaro to the acang, and in a JEFF ancient 


piece of dreſs: it is doubled apjanievern fide, 
aud when let dowm lis ꝓteciſely che figure of 4 
helmet, like thoſe e ſee Tian, pillar, 
The Corſican dreſs is very convenient, for gra- 
verſing the woods, and mountains; e © 
man an active and Marie apDE h. 209316] 
The ſoldiers have no uniform; nor awer 
Corſcans any drums, trumpete, dies, fa in- 
— — — 
ton ſhell pierced in che end, With hie 
33 found ——— 4 feat 
* Virgil repreſents Triton. De 20 
Int loſliq g now cry he eraaalliod A 
7905 — hy — 2800 Nocſt 8 See Colas; 2 
160 N n "Dorm i an nt — 
e 16 Hen % 0 nt och 10 eee 
fe be {oaths bis CCS an eee 
* e e Val GI bange dne Wada 00 0 
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Colonel Montgomery has told me; that the 
ſhell is uſed in America, particularly in Carolina. 
Its ſound is not ſhrill, but rather flat like that of 
a large horn. It has however ſome reſemblance 
to that of the Roman Lituus. Sir John Cuning- 
hame of Caprinton has ſnewn me a Lituus in his 
poſſeſſion, of which mention is made in Blaeu's 
Atlas (o It vas dug up in an ancient field of 
battle at Coilsfield in Ayreſhire, and ſerved the 
old barons of Caprinton to nn their fol- 
ern ca boos nem of Bata s 2aott) 
+ nb Ceske bdeanesin improvement, they 
will certainly adopt the practice of having war- 
like inſtruments of muſick, the effects of which 
have been very great in ancient times, as we are 
aſſured by Polybius, a judicious and grave hiſto- 
Tian, à careful obſerver of human nature, and a 
n 1 5 — AP jm Even in 
duced by them. who 3 i. wor + not Sved 2.07 

The 3 e many . 
piſtols, moſt of which are of excellent workman- 
hip. They alſo male great quantities of pow- 
der; but they have as yet no foundery for can- 
3 have either an from their 
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the wrecks. of veſſels loſt, in; their ſeas; Nether 
do they yet make their; own-bullets; | they bring 
them from the continent; or take them from the 
Senoeſe, at whoſe-expence they have contrived to 
did not uſe a great matiy- bullets, hecauſe, ſaid 
he, Il Corſo non tira, ſe non 8 ſicur del quu col 
po. A Corſican does not fire, if he is not ſurt of 
his aim. oils ryh ni Blentelio 26 d 
hey are certainly, deſigned by nature to be 
ſtrong at ſea, having ſo many good harbours, and 
ſo much excellent timber: but they are not yet 
ſufficiently. ſkilled in the art of ſhipbuilding; nor 
of employing proper artificers. They -have how- 
ever a number of ſmall ſhips, and ſotme of a tole- 
rable ſize; and their naval affairs ate conducted 
2 munen —— 
We #4 ſeen how rich cee enn an 
ee . men queſtior 
pity wine, — ſalt, 
cheſtnuts; fil, roſing bowwoody/ N Faue, — 


_ 
. wiite aft Black. The Jews 
er Leises, who hate "tated there u eta 
| | » 4; * 71 vilege, 
fri üs Cet 60 G rhige'; d ch vedere 
. \Eeblecable to "the nation, 4 1 
chem Money, ant füpplying tfeſn Witt cannn 

11 * — — Plenty of admirable © 
dee e. are cellent! They thake 
m Capo Cold tec Verf good white wines; one 
of wen ks en teſetbtance to Maldgi. K 
antuany exported tö Getmany; and 
fold 46 filth ; and font” ef it is Banght bp at 
hörn; ard carried tö England, where it paſſty | 
equally well for the prodition” of Spam. The 
other bf theſe oe ans i na, —— 
; > »FINO0VE- 

At Fürlami they Av Rite wine very lilee 
—— fo luſctus, and upon the- 
— Presetanze 40 it. Furiati Js fene in the 
5 FIT cer. when 50. 


ſs, dais wilt 2-211 enn oDbamy 


ee At Veſcovato and at 
and over the whole iſland there gre wines of dif- 
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ſeropt {arts,, It is indeed wonderful — 1 
ference a little var variation, of fail: 0 35 2 
in che ſame. —— the, raſte. bo - 
wine. The juice of, the — 
nercus, chat, alkbough unſkilfully, manufaQured, . 
ir will always pleaſe by its tra hw favour, , 
I. ghink, there might be; MM aa $a 
ſica of 2; good ſound . fe Kpslipg:) ox 
| en Clans d Bongo » hich would... 
be xery proper for, this countrye., Bur che Sor 
cans hays; been ſa. haxrallhd, for... number 9k - 
years, that they, have. had. 9 kiſure. to improve. 
— je 2 — —— 


. tires, This is fully ituſtrared. by the: 
great John de Witt, penſigner of, Halland (4), 
*s bos ee e get son 
OD intereſt af Malland, part Il dun- - 
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Nothing has caſt à greater damp upon the im- 
provements of Corſica, than he Ring of Greut 
Britai & proc lattration ter tlie late peace; forbid- 
ding his ſubhecrs to have any intertcourſe wich 
that atio. What may have been the reuſons 
of ſtate fbt Tith à proclamation, I cannot take 
upon me to Tay.” It ddes not become the to look | 
bekind the veil, and pry into che ſeerets of go- 
vertiment. This much T may venture to aſſert, 
that à godd corre Pondence with Corfies would 
be of no ſmall advantage tö the commercial in- 
tereſt of this country, were it ———— 
out fn tiade and our woollen manufakkuresʒ not 
to mention the various other article: of date 1 
which would turn out to our mutual proft. 
1 know chat if it ad not beef for this pro- 
clamation, "he Corficins would, at the cloſe of 
the 1af "war, have had Tevetal of our Route ri 
00 erawe a the Gd; and given the brave 
illande An been ar Cl, which / could not 
have failed to make thiettr very reſpectable- And 
ſurely i it would be worthy of N 4 e. _ the 
felicity of freedom has re genetous, to af - 
ford their countenance to a race of 1 who! 
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intereſts We mere aries 36 TIER: vorg 
——— — 
to olaiectheiprediemaaion io favouref RT 
eſe. Some poltticians: have-expreſt their ſurpriſe, :. 
eat Nrimin- hu have favougd Genoa. 
— French and when. 
it — wichcut its aſſiſtance, the 
French could not have fitted out that fleet at Tou- 
lon, which enabled them to take Minotea; that 
the Genoeſe continued building ſhips for them, 
during the whole of the laſt war, and conſtanth * 
ſupplied them with ſeamen: whereas the Corſi- 6. 
cans, as lovers of liberty, muſt naturally have a _ 
reſpect for the Britiſh, as indeed is the eaſe; 1 
We may hope that other views will prevail in 
the councils of this nation. A Sovereign ed ts 
of every vintue, ho is animated with genuine 
ſentiments of liberty, and who feels the Joy o 
making his on people happy. e. n 
with fo entad ie henehpendey; - 5>[zm 55 if I84 = wed 
Agriculture is as yet in a very fe = 
in Corſica. Their inſtruments of huſban ROT. 
ill ee they do not make che, beſt uſe of 


to inſpect the kind and che price of the various 
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what they have. Their plowing. ls but ſcratching 


the ſurface of the earth andi they hardly æο⏑ẽHÜ 
any thing of the advantages of manure, though 
they can be at no loſs for luffigienequanttigegf i. 
This: general abſervation;; ö ich 
the large produce of ſeveral parts of the land, ;; 
where a greater degree of ſertility, and) ſome more 
induſtry and attention to culture than uſual are ao 
be found. vil 4 anον M 
{ons in each province, to ſuperintend the cultiva- 
tion of the lands, and to take the moſt effectual 


meaſures for promoting i +. and in particular, to 


encourage che planting of mulberry; trees, as it is 
certain, that Corſica may be mad to produce a 
great deal of ſilk. As gardening has been almoſt 
totally veglected, there is à late ordinance by 
which every man who poſſeſſes a garden, or other + 
engloſure, is obliged to ſow every year, peaſe, 

beans and all ſorts of garden · ſtuff, and not leſe 
than a pound of each, under the penalty of four 
res, tobe exacted by the Fodeſta. et n 


ens t merchandile in the iſland; and to watch 


over every thing that can tend towards — 
vancement of commerce. 
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 Proviſions/afe not deut in Corlica. Their price 
at a medium àre as follows. e rl to sn ors 
N abeom 8e res to golf vas 
e 26 to e lerer 5d no wart 


A heltg of Ur ben quakey fem 160 Uu 
Uvyfed li 2d to 2nsq 151909}. 20 597borq t 
A mare; from 56 6 8 IW 1275979 © 919d w 
An aſs, from iG t6'23 Sven bos eee 
A ſheep, about 4 livres. - + bawat 50 
_ Aipiftridge; # us J lionuog 2morqut e, 
Thruſhes and blackbirds; 2 ſous ene 
Bee's ſous a pound. 0: bns Unt 3s ld noi: 
Mutton, 2 thirds ſous A pPOGund. wot 2510l str 
The beſt ilk, 2 ſous a pings 7 59511020” 
Ordinary fiſn, 1 ſou 1 pOund. 72813: RIES: 
Wine, 4 ſous a flaſt of 6 lib. MWMũꝶhhM. 
The ——— is of the ſame value a 
* Putin; flog odw nam nονονα Di 
eee ated 40 0 
leres. A barrel contains 20/pints; A pint o- 
mann 2:14 dau Abs to huwoq; A gad: 


tains 12 bacini.: The — NS 
er ere wn 
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The Corſican pound weight is alſo the ſame 
with that of Tuſcany. V1 Ma 1d: uon N 
The government is gradually taking care to 
. The wages of a tradeſman, or of a day labour- 
er; are a livre à day, and victuals and drin. 

ib a tradefimaris /particularly ingenious in hi 
——— — 9V686. 9 5 
10 Reapers have no wages ini money; but beſides 
their victuak, neee the grain which 
ans denn Lin 3250 wv e 2042010 
The manufactures of Corſica are as yet very 
rude. I have obſerved that their wool is exceed - 
ingly coarſe, and generally black, and that of this 
they make but a thick heavy cloth. The pure 
black is the moſt valuable: when a little white 
wool is mixed wich it, the cloth is not ſo much 
eſteemed, being of a ruſſet grey, or brown duſky, 
ſides that there is-not a ſufficient quantity of wool 
ſon che ſervice; of the land, the Corũcans have 
not learned to make any thing elf: of it, but the 
coarſe cloth I have mentioned. 225 DOES A8 Hi 
Jn Serdinia they make couetings for beds and 
carpets of various colours, beſides many different 
ſtuffs for clothes. Mhen the Corſicans have more 
leiſure, they will nne their neighbours, 
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in thoſe arts. Indeed over the greateſt part of Ita - 
ly, none but the very peaſants wear home-made 
| cloth; andi if in ſome places they make cloth of a 
finer kind, it is made of foreign wool imported 
from diſſerent countrie & 3 2325w ⁰ T 

A good deal of flau gros in Corſica ; and no 
doubt abundance of it might be raiſed. I expect- 
ed to have found there; if not the fine webs of 
Holland, Ireland and Scotland, at leaſt plenty! of 
good, ſtrong, houſehold linen. But, in reality, the 
Corſicans are as yet ſo backward, nn 
make any linen at all, which occaſions a aku 
penſive importation. obiy 
E 0 if we 
© had in our kingdom ſuch an inſtitution as the 

Dublin Society, and a Doctour Samuel Madden 
to give praemiums to thoſe who diſtinguiſh them. 
I ſelves in manufactures, as is done in the capital 
« of Ireland, we might ſoon bring our linen to 
ſome perfection as well as other branches -. 
The Corſicans have plenty of oil for their lamps, 
vhich is the light they generally uſe. They atfs 
make wax candles, and a few tallow ones; for 8 
I have formerly ve" et cattle "d6 not 
Aae le eee 30 eee 
There is plenty Ae He Many 
of the — IM harden the hides in * air 
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particularly the wild - boar ſkins, and have their 
ſhoes made of them without being tanned. This 
they are under na temptation of doing, but chat 
af poverty und Jazinds,: for the art of 2 
— is futh-abundence, chav — 
ce bark is carried over to Italy The Corſicans 
have a mechod af tanning with the leaves of wild 
laurel, dried in the ſun, and braten into a powder. 
This gives a ſort of a greeniſh colour to the leather. 
Certaialy various expedients may be uſed, to ſerve 
the purpoſe of tanning. In the iſland —“ 
| day they an id the dener 1 
Za ade s very low ebb, —— de- 
termined purpoſe of Genoa to keep the inhabi- 
tants of this iſland in the groſſeſt ignorance; and 
che confuſions and diſtreſſes of war have left them 
no leiſure to attend to any kind of ſtudy. Inter 
lr arms, is an old obſervation; and it may be 
Juſtly applied to the muſes, whom war frightens 
NR. from evety c.. 103 03 nme of 
Paoli and the wiſeſt of the nation, Vith whom 
hs obere. very ſoon 2 tharee "bring 


Cf a 


* McAulay' $ Hiflory of St. Kilda, p p- 214. 
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de hoped their freedom-would4aft, and be earriod 


found and rational principleso by which the von- 
Kirurion ahi be held Together in firme! 

Pherefbre, after long deliberation; ĩt wus dt laſt 
teſolved in the year 176 to eſtabliſtrun univetſi- 
ty in the eity of Cone; upο which occiifion! a 


| keeping them in ignbrance ; ant ittfbrrning them 

of neee I of 
1 u no vale diffaiy-iu; what 
could nor be performed. Paoli had been at the 
greateſt pains to collect the moſt knowing men in 
tick endugh, to accept of the ſmali emolumnents 
ich Corte eould afford: ''They-thought tem- 


ſelves amply rewarde 5 d. in having an opp ortt mit y | 


to contribute to the happineſs of theirnativezcoun- 
'Thy, by reſtuing it from the Genoeſe [Gatkneſs, 
TI was wotfe chan tliat of the * 


de e e, 6: V. 00 To n 206 
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_ down pure and generous to poſterity, ĩt would be 


ple of Corſica, the barbarim policy: of Genoa, in 


© 
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1 
4 
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| beaxpeted choruiey ſhould as yet have any thing 
8 — college. W 


. ——— Rees A 
there is a printing houſe at Corte, and a bookſel- 
ler's ſhop, both kept by a Lucceſe, a man of ſome 
capacity in his buſineſs. He has very good types; 
bur he prints nothing more than the publick ma- 
nifeſtoes, calendars of feaſt days, and little prac- 
tical devotional pieces, as alſo the Corſican Ga- 
zette, which is publiſhed by authority, from time 
to time, juſt as news are collected; for it contains 
nothing but the news of the iſland. It admits no 
foreign intelligence, nor private anecdotes; fo 
that there will ſometimes be an interval of three 
months during which no news- papers are publiſh- 
ed. | 
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2 23 title uo be printed at 
but I 
e of cheſe treatiſes, of which 


: . and — — 
| — that the Corſicans muſt be free. 
S, n 


ths | C 


Authorities are by heaped upon autt orities, to 
* the plaineſt propoſitions; and — 2 
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Tro prove that ſmoke aſcends and ſnow is white. 
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The natural and divine prerogatives of liberty 
need not the aid of logick, which has been ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully employed by the advocates for ſlavery, 
"AR OI: OO Oy words without know- 


leder 
The genins aud chaſatterof the dne of 
Corſica deſerve to be particularly conſidered, be- 
cauſe ore. r in ancient . ag Ge 
prefented waer the eee — 
In Muratori Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. 
xxiv. We find © Petrus Cyrnaeus de Rebus Corſi- 
cis,“ in four books. This Petrus was a prieſt of 
the dioceſe of Aleria, in the fifteenth century. 
His family name was Filice ; but he choſe to 
take to himſelf, the learned defignation of Cyr- 
rtzens, from Cyrnus the Greek name of his native 
iffand. He was very poor, and ſought a liveli- 
hood, in different parts of Italy, as a fort of pe- 
dagogue, and ſojourned long at Venice as a cor - 
rectour of the prefs. At laſt having returned to his 
mother country, he very piouſly compoſed its 
hiftory, which he brings down to the year 1516, 
The only manuſcript of this little work is in 
the King of France's libraty ; and Muratori pu- 
 bliſhes it in 1738, when, ſays he, * Corſi fero- 
* cium atque agreſtium hominum genus, et in ſe- 
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1 ditionem facile pronuth, ſerenilſimaae Genuenli- 
um republicae, converſis in rebellionem attimis, 
© a multo tempore negotium non lee faceſſunt. 
The Corſicans a ruſtick ferocibus race of men, 
* and very prone to ſedition, having turned their 
minds to rebellion, have no of 2 long time gi- 
ven no ſmall trouble to the moſt ſerehe fepublick 
* of Genoa.” And he adds, Qulem Petrus 
Cyrnaeus gentem ſuati deſeribit, perpettis con. 
< tentionibus ac turbis fluctuantem, talem praeſens 
* quoque aetas agtiofcit ac ſentit. Such as Fetrüs 
. Cyrnaeus deſcribes his nation fluctüating with 
erual conteſts and eee fach the preſent 
"Pettis ſtands greatly up for this onour of the 

iſland, He inſiſts that a ſon of Hercules reigned 
there. Strabo (a) tells us that 4 ſon of Hereu: 
les ſettled in Sardinia, which I ſuppoſe has given 
occaſion” to the ſame report concerning Corſica, | 
As Livy ſays, * Datur haee venis antiquitati ut 
« pritiiordia orbit aeg tibi Akt g 0 ibibo! 
© quity is indulged with a privilege ae 
6 "On 1 of ſtares more auguſt vs); 
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Petrus is a moſt enthuſiaſtick patriot. He has 
no patience with Strabo, who notwithſtanding 
the favourable account given of Corſica by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, hath choſen to convey the worſt 
idea both of the country and of ĩis inhabitants. 
Petrus declares, that one principal reaſon for his 
writing is,. quia Strabonis mendacia vulgata eſſe 
video, becauſe I find Strabo's lies are gone a- 
broad. And exclaims with all the fury of a true 
ſon of Hercules; Quum totam inſulam lacerave- 
© rit,; non expoſtulemus? non accuſemus? non 
© graviter feramus?: ; Quod ſi ego tacerem, 
* nonne parietes domus ubi natus ſum; nonne ci- 
vitas ubi educatus ſum exclamarent? When he 
* hath torn to pieces the whole ifland, ſnall we 
not expoſtulate? Shall wWe not accuſe ? Shall 
ve not be provoked? gut if I ſhould be 
ſilent, would not the walls of the houſe where 
* I was born, would not the city where I was cad 
< cated cy out?? ear ng Tr 
It is indeed ſtrange to find two, PTY pocket 
reed, Diodarys, — ſo W and 
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PATE el 10 Poαοα o rear na oc to bvres 
roc se, mers v ονο ννε rd aden, oo 
iv ty Th Pun, xa D 0⸗.e cov iE] rd Wingo, 
Jes al v Herunarddte i adrett. & 5e U rhhwojelaraes 
Civ 7 Corres "anole! u duνE⁸e; rd öh 
iniveiCuen'' Gove d’ 460 405006 RifabdXNGrw VS 
mig avriiv, Juwc” pwirajpuexan. Strabo libs v cap. 
224. But Cyrnus is by tlie Romans called 
Corſica. It is ill inhabited; being ruggetlj and 
in moſt places difficult of aceeſs; ſo that thoſe 
who dwell on the mountains, and live by rob- 
© beries, are wilder than even wild beaſts, There- 
fore when the Roman generals make irrupti- 
ons into their country, and falling upon their 
ſtrong- holds, carry off numbers of theſe people, 
< and bring them to Rome, it is wonderful to ſee 
what wildneſs and brutality the creatures diſco- 
lay violent hands on themſelves; or if they do 
« live, it is in ſuch a ſtate of ſtupefaction and inſen- 

« bility; chat thoſe who purchaſe them for ſlaves 
have a very bad bargain, though they pay very 
little money for them, and ſorely regret their hap- 
pening to fall into their hands.” So far Strabo. 

Diodorus on the other hand fays, © Ta d a> 
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Xard TW Hen Xeiiar, puis rains The iidryros 
OO TRALE: 1 rig Ae bow - 
Tis val dug wee rer oxides vue des 
a eh ra xu Tai; bs Piw Rτ 
pripes oM babfeagde v αrE1 i vd dixaioronyes. 
Diod. Steul. Hb. v. cap. 229. Tie Corſican 
© ſlaves ſeem to differ from all others, in their uti- 
© lity for the offices of life, for which they are fit- 
ted by a peculiar gift of nature. # * Theſe 
© ;iſlanders live among themſelves with a humanity 
and juſtice-beyond all other barbarians, '* * * * 
© In —— 
_ © a remarkable regard to equity.“ hg nir 
Mr. Burnaby thinks T 
may be reconciled, by ſuppoſing the authours to 
ſpeak of the Corſicans, under different points of 
view; Strabo as of enemies, Diordorus as of 


friends; and then they will not only be found re- 
concileadle, A ING with the 


. againſt — cli — 
irttated, and will not brock reſbraint (a). Where- 


() What Mr. - Burnaby ſays of the Corſicans puts me in 
F of an admirable obſervation of Sir Thomas Blount : 


; . % W 4 * S 7 
— - 1 „ 3 „ „ l OO 
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as in peace, and in civil dife, they are mild and 
juſt to the greateſt degree, and have all thoſe. a+ 
— ng . 1 
bod their maſters, mne i Z 
ment, — other perſectiona nhich. he al. _ 
lows them. [is n 15k of mi} aexghe 
My Lord Hales thinks that chere is properly 
Corſicans in general. He has only talked in ſtronę 
terms, of the barbarity of ſuch of them, as inha⸗- 
bit the mountains and live by robberies, juſt as 
if writing concerning Scotland in former lawleſs 
times, he had n auh . a 
My Lord Monboddo/ thinks,” Fe 1s i 
more required to reconcile. theſe different charac- 
occaſion to obſerve, were ill treated. For, good 
or bad treatment was ſufficient to make the Corſi- 
cans appear either of the one character, or of che 


c Fan bench lion into tamenels ; —— fone 
hew him into pieces, than beat him into a chain.“ 
Tho. Pope Blount's Eſſays, edit. Lond. 1697, p. 65. 
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other; 'as — e det eee 
A this day. 
But I ſhall ds kn"tlvertl ferociouſneſs in 
, thETorſicans, and I think it may well be juſtified, | 
" confidletitibythe treatment which that brave people 
have met with from their oppreſſours. For, it is juſt- 
ly ſaid by the philoſopher of Malmſbury, Prop- 
ter malorum pravitatem, recurrendum etiam 
bons eſt; ſi ſe tuerĩ volunt, ad virtutes bellicas, 
vim et dolum; ĩd eſt ad ferinam rapacitatem (a) - 
eve a good people, muſt in ſelf defence, have 
< recourſe to the qualities of war, —— 
© nay to a kind of ſavage rapacity. Lvl 02 
Petrus Cyrnaeus lays it down as a fixed n 
ple Univerſi Corſi liberi ſunt, et propriis vi- 
vunt legibus. All Corſicans are free, and live 
by their own laws.“ And he gives this noble 
eulogium to his country. Corſica ſemper alumnaa 
« pauperratis, hoſpes virturis, miſericots'erga om- 
nes; quam aſcivit a ſevera diſciplina quam uſur- 
En et garen in nne er Cor. 
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(a) Hobbes de cine. Epil Dee. Wa | 
1 Muratori has it! uſurpant,” which will not make ſenſe. | 
Tbs yet has certainly been corrupted. I am obliged to K 
learned frend for corredti e oy 
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The fourth book of Petrus Cyrnaeus is entirely 


taken up with an account of his on Nn 
gabond life, full of ſtrange, hi 


He begins it very gravely, bune = 2 


cum perventum eſt, non alienum videtur, de Pe- 


tri qui haec ſcripſit, vita et moribus pr 


Since we are come thus far, it will not be amiſs, 


to ſay ſomething of the life and manners of Pe. 


* trus who writeth this hiſtory,” He gives a very 


excellent character of himſelf; and I dare ſay; a, 


very faithful one. But ſo. minute is his narration, 
that he takes care to inform poſterity, that he was. 
very irregular in his method. of walking, and. that 
he preferred ſweet wine to hard. In ſhort he wat 
a a man of conſiderable parts, with a great Wem 


city and oddity or f character. TTY TTETISECTESGO joy * 140 
I ſhall now take leave of honeſt Petrus; with 


whom perhaps ſome of my readers will chooſe to 


n = 


cultivate a farther acquaintance, 18 118 
The Corſicans are naturally quick and lively, | 
and haye a articular turn for eloquence, Hie- 


Fe: 


= 


ronymus de Marinis (a) gives them this character: 
Montes apum examinibus abundant, et lace ac 
um, qui ſub lingua, cum lacte et melle, habent 
c aculeum adeoque foro nati ſunt. Their moun- 
| © tains abound. in ſwarms. of bees, and flow with 
1 ©: milk and honey; like the genius of che Corſicans, 
3 1 
for the forum. ö 
I have in my poſſefion W Acute, 
of popular harangues, which afford ſpecimens of 
their eloquence. The one is entitled La Corſi- 
ca a fuoi Figli, Corſica to her Sons :* the other 


| * La Corlicaa foi Figh Sleali, Corfca to her Di- 
een are 


1 chus encouraged to proceed in the glorious cauſe: 
1 Seguitate voi dunque Feſempio dei ſalvatori del - 
n lor patria, e ſiate ſicuri, che la libertà fark il pre- 
mio delle voſtre fatiche; e che all ombra amena 
della libertà, racoglierete i ſoavi frutti di ſicu- 

© rezza, e di pace, di abondanza, e di contentez- 

* di avanzamento, e di gloria. Frutti, che 
MN vi riuſceranno tanto pid dolci, quanto pid hun- 

* gamente ne ſiete ſtati fuor di raggione okay 


| (#) Graev. Thefur. Antiq. vol. i. p. 1410. | 
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then the example of the ſaviours of their con- 
try; and be aſſured that liberty will be the re- 
© ward of your tolls; and that under the pleafing - 
* ſhade of liberty, you will gather the agreeable 
1 of ſecurity; of peace, of abundance and of 
6 ntment, of exaltation and of glory. Fruits 
which will be the ſweeter to you, the longer you 
have been unreaſonably deprived of them, w 
"98 malignity of your oppreſſours © 
In the ſecond of theſe harangues, ack ke 
nation as ſhewed any wavering or timidit 
thus rouſed againſt the Genoeſe: Ecco la po- 
r che K Cretde MAVI age NG 
ravete ſprezzata, e ne avete trionfato nel tempo 
della voſtra maggior debolezza, nel tempo ch 
© eravate ſproveduti d armĩ, di munizioni, di ba- 
© ſtimenti, di porti, di finanze, e di truppa paga- 
— nel tempo che i voſtri capi erano novizii nel 
governo militare e politico, civile ed economico, | 
© e che tutti queſti governi riuſcivano loro gravi e 
-M diſpendioſi; nel tempo che i partiti alzavans ar- 
© ditamente la creſta, e da per tutto alla ſcoperta 
5 ſeminavano la zizania; ; che la parte oltramontana 
era dalla ci na independente e diviſa; che 
© dominio della natione era mal ſicuro e mal ho- 


1 
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Ora poi, che con un cambianento felice, 
0 Aw a a ſoprabbondanza, d' armi e mu- 
nizioni ; a ſufficienza, di baſtimenti e di ports z 
che avete ſtabilita la truppa ed i fondi per 
la ſua ſuſſiſtenza; liberi perciò dagl' incom- 
© modi di molte ſpedizioni, e da i diſordini che 
la truppa collettiva portava ſeco; che avete in- 
e ſcituite le voſtre finanze ; che i voſtti capi ſi tro- 
ano molto meglio iſtruite; che 1 governi più 
non ſono diſpendioſi ; che ĩ partiti ſono tutti ab- 
© batuti, che il governo nazionale è ubidito da 
tutt' i ceti della nazione, è temuto dagli ſteſſi 
<nemici, e ci comincia a riconoſcer dagli eſteri; 
© che le parti ciſmontane ed oltramontane ſon tut- 
te unite ſotto a un ſol Capo; e ſotto ad un Capo 
« (lo, dird. ad onta della malignità e dell invidia) 
che per ſaviezza e antivedimento, per zelo e di- 
* ſintereſſe, per coraggio e valore, per rettitudine 
intenzione, di ſini, e di maſſime, non cede ad 
* ſtato che per voi non fu mai ſi forte e ſi florido, 
de che vi promette, ſc ſarete nel voſtro impegno 
coſtanti, una gloria immortale, una indipenden- 
* za totale, una perpetua felicita temerete voi del- 
2 republica la vana, la deplorabile, la meſchina 
potenza? ni dient 89252 AC | 
< Behold the power which 17 5 ld Bs 
you to fear. You have deſpiſed, you have tri- 
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© umphed over it, in the time of your greateſt : 


©« weakneſs; in the time that you were unprovid- 
© ed with arms, with ammunition, with ſhips, with 


* harbours, with finances and with troops. At 


a time when your chiefs were novices in govern- 
ment, whether military or political, and hen 
call theſe branches of government were heavy 
and expenſive to them. At a time when facti- 
< ons audaciouſiy held high their creſts, and in 
© every quarter openly ſowed ſedition. When 
© the country beyond the mountains was indepen- 
© dent, and divided from the country on this ſide 
© of the mountains; when the dominion of the 
nation was inſecure and little known. And, 
« when by a happy change in affairs, you are a · 
* bundantly provided with arms and ammunition, 
* and are ſufficiently accommodated with ſhips 
© and harbours ; when you have eſtabliſhed troops, 
and funds for their ſubſiſtence ; when you have 
© regulated your finances, when your chiefs find 
themſelves much better inſtructed, when go- 
© vernment is no longer ſo expenſive; when all 
* rhe factions are quelled ; when the national go- 
© vernment is obeyed by all ranks in the king- 
© dom, feared by our very enemies, and begin- 

* ning to be acknowledged by foreign ſtates: When 
* the countries both on this, and on the other ſide 


. 
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« and under a chief, (I will ſay it to the ſhame of 
malignity and of envy) who for wiſdom and fore- 
© fight, for zeal and diſintereſtedneſs, for courage 
and valour, for the rectitude of his intentions, 
views and maxims, does not yield to any of the 
* moſt famous heroes. Now, I ſay, when yon 
are in a ſituation more ſtrong and flouriſhing - 
than ever, and which, if you are conſtant in your 
* undertakings, promiſes you immortal glory, a 
total independence and a perpetual felicity ; ſhall 
temptible power of the republick 7? 
The language of the Corſicans is remarkably 
good Italian, tinctured a little with ſome remains 
of the dialects of the barbarous nations, and with 
a few Genoeſe corruptions, but much purer than 
in many of the Italian ſtates. Their pronunci- 
ation however is ſome what coarſe. They give in 
particular a broad ſound to the vowel ꝝ which 
diſpleaſed me a good deal. That the Corſicans 
write Italian in a great degree of perfection may 
be ſeen from ſome quotations in the courſe of this. 
account, as well as from the manifeſtoes prot 
ed in the Appendix. Wis 2's 
 The'Corficans have All u eum for the arts. 1 
cannot indeed ſay that painting has yet flouriſh- 
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ed among them; but they fucceed well in muſickx 
and poetry. There are few of them who do not 


play upon the citra, an old Mooriſh inſtrument, 
which they are pleaſed to think the ancient cytha- 
ra. It has a ſweet and romantick ſound, and 
many of their airs are tender and beautiful. 
They have not yet produced any large and 
finiſhed poem. But they have many little pieces 


exceedingly pretty, moſt of them on war or on 
love. Old Giacinto Paoli, father to the preſent | 


general, has left ſeveral ſonnets compoſed with 


great ſpirit. I have a good many of them; and 
ſhall inſert one, of which 1 have attempted a 


tranſlation. It was compoſed in praiſe of his bro- 


of a victory obtained by him over the Genoeſe, 


at the ſiege of Cordone; and while it gives a 
ſpecimen of the talents of the venerable chief, it 
at the ſame time ſhews his generous ſatisfaction 


at the ſucceſs en enn 


rious cauſe. . 


SON ET 75 0. 
A coronar 'Eroe di Cirno invittb, | ; 
Norte diſcenda, e le Vinchini U e 
E li ſoſpiri del Ligure ſconſi ttt 
Diano alla tromba della Fama i fat. 
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Del nemico elpugns. forte ſteceato +... OE Ot 


Sprerzò perigli; e al Glagual conflitto, a - 
2 prevalle, ov' ci i comparve armato, 


7.35 N r gt 1 


che balk, el io gettin lame, 0 Tad: 28. 
E'l gran litigio a on 1 Y Europa e attends. nne 
Al ſuo valor, al brando o, © commiſe 


ue om rome cine; an n 
» * . 
II N ch _ p * parent, Wet. Is 


F e hes 


rennen 


g * 
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To crown. — hero, — — the e ſkies n 
Lo Fate with joy inclines, deſcends fierce death! | 
| Whill ranquiſh'd Genoa's deſpairing ſighs 
© Give: to Fame's — tramper' breath, 
2 — the "a paſt with courage bright, 
| ©. The pallifadoed hoſtile fort to ſtorm, | 
18 he reck' d not in the unequal fight; 
£ Virtuo prevail when ſeen in armed form. 


MS - 
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"His country — 1 2 - and celeſtial Fate 
Pleas'd to behold the Corſick fire reſtor d 


Entruſted to his valour, to his ſword. 


That ſword, at which ev'n Fate recoils with dread, 
The vaunting ereſſes cut with vigour brave, Sol 

From the ingrate Ligurian's faithleſ head. 
Cyrnus, to thee his hand the ſceptre gave, 
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* fait of ae and keen fatire ar 
Genoeſe ; and they have their eſſays of grave hu- 
mour, and various allegories refpecting themſelves 
and their enemies. They have in particular a eu- 
rious paraphraſe of the Lord's: Prayer, where all 
the petitions are ftrangely turned into ſevere accu- 
ne againſt the Genoeſe. en e eee 
The character of che Corficans' u bebel 
— touched, in the compariſon between Strabo 
and Diodorus. Siculus. They are no doubt a 
people of ſtrong; paſſions, as well as of lively and 
vigorous minds. Fheſr are the materials, of 
which men are to be formed either good of bad 
in a ſuperiour degree. I abways remember an 
obſervation which M. Rouſſeau made to me, one 
day, in the Val de Travers, when we were talk- 
ing of the characters of different nations; faid he, 
Jaime ces caracteres ou il y a de Fetoffe? It 
was well ſaid. A poor feeble ſpirit is unable to 
ſupport the weight of great virtues. tt i is only 
where there is ſtrength and fire, that-we can hope 
to form characters of worth and dignity ns © 
Theſe iſlanders have abilitzes for any thing: 
1 their fourtune has been ſuch, that they have 
been conſpicuous only for the hard and reſolute 


qualities. Abandoned hy the nations around to 
RES. 18 
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the oppreſiion of a tyrannical republick, they have 


had no opportunity of ſheying their genius for 
learning and th e arts, their hoſpitality, 1 their,cour- 
teouſneſs, and their other amiable yirtues in Nall 
lized life. What they have. had an op ortu 


to o bes, "they have ſhewn with di tinguiſhed 
| The. authours ir of the Encyclopedie day, «Les 
c 5 Go remuans, vindicatifs, et belliqueux. 
The Corũcans are tumultuous, vindictive and 
* warlike.” Their ſtruggles. againſt the tyrant 
could ſhew,them in no other light. OI 
3 of the higheſt claſs thus charagteriles 
: © Les Corſes font une poignee d hommes 
Cit braves et auſſi deliberes que les Anglois. 
On ne leſs domptera, je crois, que par la pru- 
© dence et la bontè. On peut voir par leur ex- 
, emple, quel courage et quelle vertu, donne 
aux homr mes amour de la liberte, et qu'il. eſt 
4 dangereux et injuſte de Fopprimer (a). The 
6 Corſicans are a handful of men, as braye and as 
s determined: as the Engliſh, | I believe they will 
6 not be ſubdued but by prudence and good 
* treatment. We may ſee by their example, what 
6 courage and what vinue the love of liberty gives 
to men; and how dangerous as well as . 


it is to oppreſs it.” e ee egantigt, 
E i Crit. fr Prince de Nach, 114. 


— 
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The manners of the Co flicans have a great f fi. 
milarity with thoſe of the an ancient Germans, as as 
deſcribed by Tacitus. Tee have. not however 
the ſame ha it of drinkin ng ; for they they are © extreme- 
ly temperate. Their mora _ 5 and « chaſte 


el III , rw nw9odl 5 NATE. 
to an ag, n ken owing in part Ne 15 


012 57 23 
Principles unhu ür re by luxury; the | 
«A. oy y; and — 101 rey to 0 = 
exerciſe of 'privite Tevenge againſt ſuch as vio e 


27 JOSUSILUCEMUT 5718 eis 51100 It 
: the honcur of their Women, 


This Taft m may to ſome appear rude and "barbs- | 
rous; but 1 hold it to be \ wile iſe ar nd noble. © Better 
6ccafionial al n murders than Bol adulteries. Bet. 
ter cut eff a re ten bran ch now. and then, chan 
chat the whole of the ſociety ſhould 'be corrupted: 
When morals are intimatel ly connected with ideas 
of f honour, and crimes of an alluring | nature are 
not committed with impunity, we may expect 
ae mankind will retain a proper awe, and be 
kept within the bounds of their duty: and iy we. 
have not the frivolous embelliſhments and rank 
ent' pleaſures of licentious gallantry, we are free dee 
from its effeminate diſqui iets, its feveriſh paſſions, 
its falſeneſs and diffimu ulation; while honeſt prin- 
ciples and manly and g e are kept 
in full vigour. © e e hag, £09 | 
They who think auelling neceliary, to preſerve 
the nice decorum of politeneſs, ought not to cen- 
O 2 
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ſure private revenge, the rough guardian of that 
virtue which is the ſupport of every community. 
What Tacitus ſays of ancient Germany we may 
ſay of Corſica: Nemo illic vitia ridet; nec cor- 
© rumpere et corrumpi ſaeeulum yocatur (a). No- 
body there laughs at vice; nor is corrupting and 
6 —_ corrupted called the way of the world.“ 
The Corſicans like the Germans of old, are 
extremely indolent. The women do the greateſt 
part of the drudgery work (5), as is alſo the cuſ. 
tom among the Scots Highlanders. Yet they are 
very active in war, like the ſame Germans, of 
whom Tacitus ſays, Mira diverſitate naturae 
© cum iidem homines fic ament inertiam et ode- 
© rint quietem (c. By a wonderful variety of na- 
ture the ſame men are fond of ' indolence and 
© impatient of reſt.” Notwithſtanding all that 
Paoli has done, the Corſicans are ſtill indolent 
and averſe to labour. Every year 800 or 1000 
Sardinians and Lucceſe are CO as wang 
and day-labourers in the iſlanxa. 
M. De Monteſquicu obſerves, that all indolenc 
7 are alſo proud. This is indeed the caſe 
of the Corſicans, to which, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerved, their ſucceſs in war has contributed. 


* (a) Tacit. de Mor. Germ. (3) Ib. (e) Ib. 
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; ieu propoſes a very good re- 
_ for ay: On purroit tourner effet contre 
la cauſe, et detruire la pareſſe par I orgueil. Dans 
© le midi de J Europe, od les peuples ſont, fi fort 
* frappes par le point dt honneur, il ſerait bon de 
donner des prix aux laboureurs qui auroient 
portè plus Join leur induſtrie. Cette pratique 
* reuſſi de nos jours en Irlande; elle y, a £tabli 

* une. des plus importantes manufactur s.de aye 
* foit.en Europe (a). 

One might turn the effect againſt thi cauſe, 
305 deſtroy indolence by pride. In the ſouth 
* of Europe, where the people are Jo much ftruck 
* with the point of honour, it would be right to 

give premiums, to the labourers who have beſt 
* cultivated their fields, or to artificers who have 
carried their induſtry. the greateſt length. This 
practice hath ſucceeded in our days, in Ireland: 
it hath there eſtabliſhed one of the n. 
© tant linen manufactures in Europe. 5 

The Corſicans love much to lie round: a fire: 
This practice ſeems peculiar to rude nations, The 
Indians in north America do it, and the ancient 
Germans did it. * Totos dies juxta focum atque ig- 
nem agunt (5). They pals OE SON E- 
The Scythians too had this cuſtom.” 


(a) Eſprit des Loix, liv. xiv; chap. 9. (3) Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 
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Ipſi in defoſſis ſpecubus ſeepra ſub alta 644d fs: t 
8 terra, copgeſipaye. rovars, 88 „ Som d 
Advalvere foci Whos, | gnique dedere. | 
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-$3-31903 0 WIDEN 2: 8 2 a eu 


From cold ſecure, around the | 
4 


Wat the g dea a 1 elf EST n 
een ag He h wohiw sit — 


La 


g tes th vnsq moos 58 Il, nraggnown 
There have been man very ſtrange cuſtoms 


191 46 71 i e eren CLIO? 


in Corlic: 12 Piodo lor rus tells us, that afte tter f ne wo⸗ 
men were brought to bed, the men immed Jiately 
took care of the children, layi ing themſelves down 
as if, they » were ſick, and fondling, the infants, fo 
25 the mothers had no farther rrouble than to 
ve them ſuck (a). S0 great attention to a wo- 
= after ſhe has ſuffered ſo; much for the good 
of „ had really ſomething humane in it; 
though we. muſt ſmile at ſuch ſimplicity. We 
may ſay chat 2 has never been paralleled by a all 
the, .complaiſance of modern gallantry. But * 
equitable cuſtom 1s no. longer i in uſe. ad; 
* Cyrnacus ſays, that 1n his time maniage 
as ſo much honoured among the Corſicans, that 
if any young, woman was ſo poor that nobody 
aſked her, the neighbours r raiſed a engen ee 


(4) Diod. Sicul, Weſſeling. p. 341. _ 
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help her to a huſband.  Generoſity "could never 
be more properly exerciſed, Epaminondas uſed 
ro exerciſe his generality in that way (a). 

n are fo Wr cuſtoms which 


. ſtrange ceremonies 72 the death of, * 
lations. When a nian dies, eſpecially if he-has 
been aſſaſſinated, his widow with all the married 
women in the village accompany the corpſe t bo the 
grave, where after various bowlings, and o other 
expreſſions of ſorrow, the women fall upon the 
widow, and beat and tear her 1 in a moſt miſerab 
manner. Having thus ſatisfied their grief and 
| paſſion, they lead her back again, covered with 
blood and bruiſes, to her own habitation. This 
I had no opportunity of ſeeing, while 1 was in 
the land ; but I haye ir 1 undoubted autho- 
rity. 

Having faid ſo edt \ of the genius; ng charac- 
| ter of the Corſicans, I muſt beg leave to preſent 
my readers with a very diſtinguiſhed Corſican 
character, that of Signor Clemente de Paoli, bro- 
ther, of the n e 
This gentleman is the eldeſt ſon of the old 
General Giacinto Paoli. He is about fifty | years 


of age, "of a middle ſize and dark ebmpleion, his 


Of 
, x 


(a) Corn. Nep. in vit. Kh. 
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eyes are quiak and piercing, and he has ſometlhing 

in the farm af his mouth, which 1 * 
pearance very particular. His und. ſtandi 20 
of the firſt rate; and „ 
it to lie neglected. He was married, and has an 
of the firſt men in the iſland. b i ng ans 
For theſe many years paſt, Signor Clemente, 
being in a ſtate of widowhood, has reſided at 
Roſtino, from whence the family of Paoli comes 
He livrs there in à very retired manner. * 
of a Saturnine diſpoſition, and his notions of re- 
ligion are rather gloomy and fevere. He ſpends his 
ee _ except what he paſſes at his 
devotions. generally take up ſix or eight 
hours N during all which time he is in 

durch, and before the altar, in a fixed poſture, 

„ eee e e eee 
He preſcribes to — an Wed, neid 
courſe of life ; as if he had taken the vows of 
ſome of the religious orders. He is much with 
the F ranciſcans, who have a convent at Roſtino. 
He wears the common coarſe dreſs of the coun- 
try, and it is difficult to ciftinguith him from one 
of the loweſt of the TW. 
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except upon important occaſions, never goes ins 
net or even to-'viſit his brother ar Corte,” 
ihger” calls, however, he is the flirt h 
r t Ne 8 cher 
foremoſt in the ranks;"and expoſes himſelfi05'the 
hotteſt action; for religious fear is 
fiſtent with rhe” greateſt "bravery ede es 
the famous line of the pious Ratine 1. 
TOWSHORS | ea 1507p e (nfl br er ontbiy dn; 
e. Dunn, cher A. 3 — 


eie eee ©! dil Ubi A314 d 


f I fe 
= * . G 3 , 4 : i - ; * 9 PTS = , + Ki "i 
a agg and n alone rn ee 
uus, 
N ris * 135 t 7 r D 


In the beginning of an engagement, he ie ge- 
nerally calm; and will frequently offer up 4 
prayer to heay for the perſon at whom he's 
going to fre: faying he is forty to be under the 
neceſſity of depriving him of life; biit that le 
an enemy to Corſica, and providence has ſent Him 
in his way, in order that he may be prevented” 
from doing any father miſchief ; that he Hopes 
Gop will pardon his crimes, and take him to him- 
ſelf. After he has ſeen two of three of his Ein: 


— * 


trymen fall at his ſide, the caſe alters. | His « eyes 
flame with n indignation and be becomes 
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like one anne; ? dealing vengeance every where 
His authority in the council is is not of "UH 
valour in the field. His ſtrength of judgment 
and extent of knowledge, joined to the ſingular 
ſanctity of his character, — — in 
all the publick conſultation: 
is of oonnderable ſervice to his brother the Ge 
When we thus "view the e e ht 
ſtriving for the beſt rights of humanity, and un- 
der the guidance of an illuſtrious mander and 
able ſtateſman, eſtabliſhing freedom, and form- 
ing à virtuous and happy nation, can we be in- 
different as to their ſucceſs? Can we Britons 
forbear to admire their bravery, and their wil. 
dom? One Engliſh, Poet hath celebrated Cotſi- 
ca. I know not who he is. But I would thank 
him for the ſpirit he hath ſhewn; "9g Ares 
dun eve. weben a ard. his MEE: : 


| 7 
| Hail Convres | 1 mented any „ 
None e er ſtood fairer on the rolls of fame! _ | 
Rapt at the ſound, my ſoul new ardour fires, 
| Each thought impaſſions, and each ſtrain inſpires. | 

Pity, to injur'd honour that is due, 
| Pleads in my heart, and bids me 6 305 | 
For worth like thine, one honeſt wiſh receive; 

"Tis all the muſe, and all the friend can give, 
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_ ag flares of pan & or drones of race, in 
Ambition s tools, or votaries of caſe, hit Hat 


If not quite abj ect, nor quite loſt to ae 
FT... 
Stand forth; er cbt telle, zud e 
Not what you are, but whit you/oiipht to Be 

The general good their aim h flabiſti a 111th 0: 
- as mani from maar SB Laws v2 (is 
No venal ſeyates pul | eld ahne to-2) : 

No king enſlav'd by creatures of his reign. | 

Of publick honours merit is the El | 
e thoſe obtain them who deſerve the 2 . 


Iren 


uu Dein The e ee 5 guts 
nk ag no virtue now _— . Th 


No godlike patriot prodigy appear d. 40 N 
„Till one ſmall ſpot, (for in ase nden 
oe ſmalleſt ſpot is never overlook d) 6” heals 
© Held forth the wonder to all Europe's uy 
Produced che man, and P40 LI his 0 1 
88 Ul Shnlortit mah! He Path ns e 
Mark'd out by heav'n, and deſtin'd but for * 
Fix your ſirm hope on this, on this your truſt, ir 
Your arms muſt conquer as your cauſe is juſt. 0010 ; 
By heav'n ! it makes my life's beſt blood run cold, 
: Then glow to madneſs when thy ſtory's told; | 
On thoſe vile ſlaves be heav'n's choice thunder hurt d, | 
Who chain d themkelves, would gladly chain 4 at” 97 
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The Corſicans are in general of ſmall ſtature, 


and rather hard -fayoured, much like the Scots 


Highlanders ; though as we find among theſe, ſo 
we alſo find among the Ce eo 
ſize, and comely countenances: nt 

The number of inhabitant: 56 Corſica has tid 
been exactly taken of late, but they may be reck- 
oned 220,000 ſouls; for, previous to the riſe" in 
1729, there were 40,000 families who payed | tax 
to Genoa, and reckoning five to each ae the 
inhabirants were then 200,000. 


Now although it may- appear a paradox, it is 


certain that the number of inhabitants has in- 


creaſed during the war; as netten wou the 
following conſidera tions. 

Father Cancellotti Aa Jeſuit miſfionaty, | "who 
travelled over Corſica, and informed himſelf with 
great exactneſs, made a computation, that in thirty 
years of Genoeſe government, the iſland loſt by 
aſſaſſinations and other cauſes 28, 000 people. 

Whereas in the thirty ſeven years of war, the 
iſland has hot 16ſt above 16,000 pedple, including 


thoſe who have fled from the confuſions of their 


country, to follow fortune upon the continent. 
And therefore this calculation of the number 
of inhabitants at preſent, is a juſt one. 


* 
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The number of Corſicans is however much lefs 
than it was in ancient times. It is well obſerved 
by an able writer (a), That the depopulation oi 
many countries ſeems to have been firſt accafion- 
ed by the havock the Romans made among the 
_ © ſmaller ſtates and cities, before they could fully 
could this cauſe of depopulation take place, more 
than in Corſica; for: in no: ſtate; were the 
harder to be ſubdued. When to the Roman has 
ing a. courſe of ages, have ſhalen this iſland, 
we need be at no loſs to account my * e 
of its inhabitants is. diminiſied. F 
ve Nes 5 — in Cr 
25,000 in the territories of the Genoeſe ; fa that 
I reckon there are ahout 200,000 of the pattiotick 
nation, and of theſe N can x bring 40,000 We 
men into the Held. 13918 e 
It is therefore by no Wess a chiy 1 
Genoeſe ſhould reduce to ahject ſubmiſſion ſo con- 
ſiderable a nation, and a nation of ſuch men; 
moſt of whom have been horn in the troublous 
times, and been brought up with ſentiments of 


Py 
E : S 
ww + £4 


t (a) Wallace on the Numbers of Mankind, Py 106. ( 
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kick violent Hatred againſt che republick. 
There is not a Corfican child who can procure a 
ener but he immediately ſets fire 0 
explofion, and as if he "had 
blown up the PETS calls out, -d i Geno- 
© vel." There go the Genoeſe? 17) 2 
P believe the wiſeſt and Mü tata er Geben 
are now of opinion, that the republiek. ſhould re- 
nounce her pretenſions of dominion, over a peo- 
ple whom long experience has proved to be un- 
conquerable by the Genoeſe arms, who have baf. 
fled every attempt that the republick has made a- 
gainſt them, and who are at laſt formed into a 
ſtate that has a ſolid claim to independency. But 
the wiſeſt and beſt of Genoa, like the wiſeſt and 
beſt of other ſkates, are over-· ruled by the majori- 
ty; and the republick has hitherto continued to 
drain her treaſury, and ſacrifice her 22 Bing in 
fruitleſs attempts to recover Cotſica. EH 
The Abbe Richard (a) hath. given'a very juſt 
and "lively account of this: Le royaume de 
Corſe dont la republique poſſede quelques places 
maritimes lui coute prodigieuſement; elle wen 
« retire aucun avantage reel, et elle 4 toujoufs 4 
combattre un peuple indiſcipline armẽ pour la li- 
s berte. | : a ® 


* , a7) 185 208 Die. iin 


0 Richard Deſcip . et Crit, de Ital, tom. I. p. 418. 
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Mais comme Jes nobles Ge 0 ſe — 

c tous comme ae rois 
« nera toujours A. de nen — poyr conſerver 
au moins ce; titre,  Cieſt, Pobjer, ambition, qui 
© les touche le plus. Rien n'eſt auſſi intereffant pour 
* eux, que les nguvelles de ge pais ſur tout quand 
© la ballance paroit pancber du cage. des pebelles.“ 
One dame Genoiſe tort, jnquiets de-quelgues. 
; facets qui {embloicnt — 


dans nf ex; de joie 1 Dien marc nous 
« ſommes donc encore v Nice >. Midas 


0 « blick poſlcſſes ſome mariti 
her a prodigiou ad- 
vantage from i, and ſhe hath always to ambate 
an undiſciplined people armed for liberty. , 
, ſelves to be all joint Kings of Corſica, thiszconf.. - 
* deration. which i is very ſtrong upon their minds, 
© will ever determine them to ſpare nothing noi 
der to preſervs at leaſt the title. It. is the point 
* of mbit which ee eee 


hott * 
2 He ſhould not call thoſs © rebelles whom he hath be- 


ber repreſented as ( armbs pour la liberes/ > 11 AW) 


ing a bold ſtroke, and ieee. 
iſland of Capraza. : -. AQGON AM E059 af ; 12 
* Cee Caper le woke eaſt of Corkica, 
againſt the coaft of Tuſcany. This iſland was 
armerly annexed to the kingdom af Corſica, he- 
ing a portion of the feudal territory of the noble 
Lat Damari een eee 

* 8 a endende 
The whole: of it is-exceedingly mountainous; and 
of a dey craggy ſurface. It is all around ſo poltited 
with rocks, that it is inacceflible almoſt on every 
quarter, except at one habour, which i is a a pretty 
good” one, and where numbers o f veſſels paſſing 


Fr}; 4 4 9 i 
_ 
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ſo that it commands the town and harbour: It is 
well furniſhed with artillery, and the Genoeſe kept 


there a garriſon, There are alſo two. other towers 
at the two extremities of the ifland, built rather 


in order to deſcry the Barbary, corſairs, than to 5 


defend a country ſo well fortified by nature . 

In the month of December 1766, Signor Paul 
Mattei of Centuri having gone to France to tran- 
ſact ſome private affairs, in his paſſage home he 
went aſhore at F where . * NE 
© ob) } $2473 12200 Þ 
ans Gears wh, tr Lore i IN 
of weather in my retury from Corlica. I was detained there 
fix days, and was lodged in a Franciſcan convent, where the 


worthy fathers entertained me very holpitably. I employed 

my time in writing a minute detail of every thiig in the 

iſland, which I till have by me, nn 

it, at a vagant hour. 4 at y 11 Dos ens Eco 
F 


3 


ting vines, K fe * 
There is here a ſuong citadel built on a bigh rocks 


* 
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pains to inform himſelf with regard to the ſituation 


of their garriſdn, their harbour and their coaſts; 


the ſcarceity of proviſions, and the little attention 
with which the iſland was defendedl --- 4. 


on ba cturth de Corſica he-propoſed te Pool 


W eessg eg dr ber bebe ey, rtl 
from the port of Macinajo, accompanied by S nor 
Mattei and ſeveral gallant young gentlemen of the 
principal families in the provinces of Capo Corſo 
and Nebbid, who choſe to go as - volunteers. 
nor few Capraeſt to ſerve as guides. 

They landed on Capraja that night. The Cor- 
m Cbmsbün den ſignified to the Capraeſe, that 
they! were come with no hoftite intentions againſt 
chem ; but only to expel from their country, the 
Genoeſe, that the inhabitants of Capraja might 

partitipute the happy fruits uf liberty, in common 
| with their ancient friends the Corſicans: and there 

fore they hoped that inſtead of meeting wich op- 
K . eee ee et-. 


* F 
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| The Genoeſe were piqued to the greateſt de- 
gree, to find that thoſe iſlanders, whom they gave 
out t0 be a ſet of rebels under the awe of a French 
guard, were boldly fallying fourth, and wreſting 
from them the ſovemignty of another iſtand in the 
Meditegrantan ; an event which cnuld not fail to 
blaze abroad over Europe, and equall/ contribute 
to the glory of the Corſicans and tothe diſgrace 
of che republick. They therefore ſparedi no e · 
penee or care to defeat the entetpriſe , 
They ſent out a conſiderable armament under 
the command of Signor Auguſtino Pinello, a man 
n _— ee an 22 
They alſo Ent eee W355 
body of choſen men, ho by the aſſiſtance uf a Ca- 
praeſe galley-ſlave effectuated a landing, at a 
place neglected by the Corſicans as inacceſſible. 
different quarters ; ſo that they had 4 verythot 
tra's detachment was totally route. 492114 n 
but the pln of my work les not yer a me. 

P 2 
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The citadel of Capraja ſurre lon che _ 
_— viral eile doll © 36 81,903 
The Corſicans have _—_ cd added 
aden to their dominion : They have acquir- 
ed an increaſe of moſt uſeful people; and they 
are in condition to prevent, or at leaſt render ex- 
temely difficult the communication between 
Genoa und her garriſons in Corſiaoa . 
Sir James Steuart hath placed the Corſicans in 
rather an unfawourable liglit. His words are, The 
Corſicans have exported; that is, ſold the beſt 
having ſpent the price in wearing -damatk and 
velvet, they want to bring it back, by \confiſca- 
ting the property of the Genoeſe, who have both 
paid for the iſland, and drawn back the price 
of it, by the balance of their trade 2 
jſlanders ( 4). 2 N 
© With this reſpectable writer's permiſſion, it was 
not a balance of trade, but a ballance of bad for- 
tune, which ſubjected Corſica to the Genoeſe; and 
* the/greareſt part, if not all the property of the no- 
bles of the republick in that ĩſland, was acquired 
only by force or by fraud. The expenſiveneſs of the 
{= 097 N —_—_— damaſk dee is merely 


I -) Jnquiry into "> Principles of Political | Occonomy: 
Rook IN. | Chap. 29. eee 6 * 
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ideal. Corſiea is perhaps the only country, upon 
the face of the globe, where luxury has meyer 
once been introduced. The Genoeſe c 
Pretend to have made Ff 
ſica, by commercial ſuperiority:; for thoſe repu- 
blicans have been ſupplied from that fertile iſland, 
with a great many of the neceſſaries of life, which 
their own narrow dominions could not furniſni in 
ſufſicient quantities. thad 7. 2002 f , ? 
l have thought myſeif called upon to rectify this 
miſtake in a book which may afford many impor- 
tant leſſons to free nations, and among the reſt to 
It is in vain for the Genoeſe to pretend any lon- 
ger that the Corſicans are to be looked upon as re- 
bels. It is nobly oppoſed by a Corſican writer; 
with whoſe words mim Account of 
| Corſica, L elne e 
2 +14 Rebellit- come e 
noi queſto titolo? a noi che facciamo la guerra 
con tanto ſpirito di lenità e di dolcezza, che non 
altro i ſtudia che nſparmiare 1 ſangue, i beni, e 
onore de noſtri 2 a noi che non 
cercando ſe non di W della piꝭ inĩ- 
qua di tutte le cattivitd, altro titolo non conviene 
che quello di ſalvatori. E poichè lode a Dro da- 
« tor d ogni bene, abbiamo gia conſeguito inten- 
to; Poichè abbiamo gi formato 1 in ſequela un 
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| —— — — 
di ſudditi, che lo riconoſtono, ed ubidiſoono con 
n e con preſtezza. Avendo ſtabiſito fuc- 
eſſivamerte rota e tribunali; giudici e magiſ- 
© trati; miniſtri ed eſecutori di giuſtizia; ſeerete- 
ie e eancellerie; aperte ſtamperie ; compoſt 
44 egi e ft | tuti; r e e Hing i e; poichs ſotto 
<a} noſtra dominio abbiamo torri e preſidi ; caſ · 
tell e carceri'y armi e cannoni; porti e baſtimen - 
ti, poicks affclviamo e condanniamo per via di 
* proceſſie ſentenze ; imponiamo taſſe e contribu. 
azioni; improntiamo t noftri ſigilli ; ſventoliamo 
He nefire bundiere; concediamo tratte e licenze z 
© creiamo'notari ; © intimiamo guerre; formiamo 
< affedi; capitoliamo reſe ed armiſtizi; contraſ- 
« ſon pid appellarci gente privata? (a 
Rebels! are they not aſhamed to give to us 
© that title ? to us, who make war with ſuch a ſpĩ 
< rit of lenity and mildneſs, that our only ſtudy is 
© to ſpare the blood, the effects and the honour of 
our fellow-citizens ꝰ to us, who ſeek for nothing 
but to free our country from the moſt iniquitous 
© of all captivities, and therefore well deſerve the 
© title of faviours. And thanks to Gon the Giver 
© of all good, wehave now obtained our purpoſe : 


(a) Manifeſt, di Gen, Colle Riſpoſt. di un Corf, p. 23. 
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death over ſa many thouſand ſubjects, who ac- 
* knowledge it, and obey it with fidelity and with | 
© alacrity.,- We have now ſucceſſtvely eſtabliſned a 
rota and tribunals; judges and magiſtrates, admi- 
* niſtrarours and executers of juſtice We have ſe- 
* cretaries offices, and publick archives;.@pen print- 
* ing-houſes, laws and ſtatutes, troops and finances. 
* We have moreover. under, our. dominion towers 
* and, garriſons, caſtles and priſons, arms and can- 
non, harbours and ſhipping. Beſides, we abſolye 
and condemn in the regular form of proceſſes and 
ſentences; we impoſe taxes and contributions, 
* we adhibit our ſeals, we diſplay our colours, we 
n declare wars, we form ſieges, we capitulate for 
© truces and ceſſations of arms. Are not all theſe the 
marks of ſovereignty and dominion? How then 


« ca, W any W e band ? - 
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MANI FEST 
DEL GENERALE, 

E SUPREMO CONSTGLIO DI STATO 


„EL REGNO DI CORSICA, 


+2 guerra 
& tanto nota al mondo, quanto la neceſſità che ci 


bile tirannia deg!” ingiuſti occupatori- della noſtra iſola, e de 
colla quale ci ſiamo ſempre diportati in queſto 8d „ e lode- 
vole impegno, avendo viepid riempiti d' orgoglio, e fatti ogni 
giorno pit arditi a noſtro danno i Signori di Genova, rende a 
noi indi il dovere nel punto che ſiamo per cambiar di 
condotta a lor riguardo, manifeſtarne al pubblico li motivi, e le 
ragioni, onde ognuno ſia perſuaſo della rettitudine delle noſtre 
determinazioni, e di quella equita, che forma il carattere della 


noſtra nazione. 

Da trenta anni che noi ſoſteniamo la preſente guerra per iſni- 
dare affato dalla noſtra iſola la repubblica di Genova, mai in al · 
cun modo avevamo tentato fraſtornare il commercio di mare a 
ſudditi di quella ſignoria, compaſſionando di quelli piuttoſto Vin- 
felice ſituazione, che l' obligava a vivere ſotto un governo, che 
per la iſteſſa ſua coſtituzione non può ſe non eſſer tiranno. Ma 
yedendo ora con quanta oſtinazione, ed efficacia la predetta re- 
pubblica s' affatichĩ per interdire, e precludere ogni ſtrada al com- 
mercio marittimo nel noſtro regno, prendendo non ſolamente co 
ſuoi Baſtimenti armati in Corſo quelli che loro rieſce incontrare 
di noſtra bandiera, ma per anche con felice ardimento finora ab- 
brugiando, ed infultando quelli delle altre nazioni pid riſpetta- 
bili dell' Europa, che per ragion di traffico {i portino ad appro - 
dare, o partano da porti, e ſcali a noi ſoggetti della noſtra ifola. 
E vedendo in fine, che queſta noſtra lenita, e contegno niente & 
corriſpoſto dalli ſudditi Genoveſi, e che anche eſſi inſtigano il 
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loro principe a privarci del beneficio del commercio con qualun- 
que bandiera, luſingandoſi con queſto mezzo vedere affatto la 
noſtra nazione ſoffrir nelle loro mani il monopolo delle ſue ſo- 
ſtanze, colle quali fi ſono obbligati provedere quei preſidi, che 
. noi teniamo bloccati. Per non mancar quindi di riguardo a noi 
medgſimi, n 8 i” fe at il noſtro com- 


mercio, e per render ſenfibil riſentimento a coloro, 
e ſul mare —— — 45 ci hanno inſultati con tanto 


prevalendoci del dritto, che ci compete, e 
— inſeparabile da Ell wells Aber, che il cielo ha conceſſa al 
pas valore, Mts 12 — la facolta a qua- 
lunque de' noftri nazionali, che voleſſe armar baſtimenti da Corſo 
contro de Genoveſi noſtri nemici, e lor bandiera, d' inalberare il 
noſtro padiglione dopo aver preſo però da noi il paſſaporto, o 
le iſtruzioni opportune; la quale + facolta nell iſteſſo modo, 
e forma, volentieri accorderemo ancora a qualunque ſtraniere, 
che voleſſe ſervirſene contro de' medefimi noſtri nemici, e lor 
bandiera, bonificandogli, ed aſſicurandogli tutti que privilegi, 
che in uguali circoſtanze ſogliono accordarſi agli armatori. 
Coſtretti per tanto da cos: preſſanti motivi, e lode ragiani 
7 far la anche per mare alla repubblica noſt ra nemica, 
n voler uſare il maggior riſpetto, ed i 
acer pad reel e di voler 
ticare, ed oſſervare le leggi, e conſuetudini introdotte, WD 
meſſt nelle guerre marittime anche verſo de Genoveſi, quando i 
medeſimi colle ſolite loro irregolari, ed 3 inumane nnn an 
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ELLA 4 W ee pe- 
poli della Corſica i contraſſegni pid indubitati, ed auten- 
E della paterna noſtra amorevolezza, e del fincero deſiderio 
che abbiamo di renderli tranquilli e felici ; eſſendoci fatte pre- 
ſenti le inſtanze di una gran parte de detti popoli, abbiamo 
deliberato di ſpedire in quel noſtro regno una eccellentiſſima 
deputazione munita di tutte le n me Rcoltä, ed autoriz- 
zata in nome della ſereniſſima bblica a promovervi 
efficacemente, ed a ſiſſare i mezzi di quella 11s table pacificazione, 
che fu da tanto tempo I'oggetto delle pid vive noſtre premure 
' Notifichiamo quindi col mezzo delle preſenti a ſopraddetti 
noſtri popoli, che faranno effi, niuno eſcluſo, pienamente ri- 
meſh nella grazia e favore della prefata noſtra repubblica col 
23 indulto di tutto cio che pus eſſere accaduto in occaſione 
e“ moti traſcorſi: gli accertiamo inoltre della immancabile 
noſtra diſpoſizione ad aſſicurare la tranquillita, e la fecilita loro 
col mezzo di tutte quelle grazioſe conceſſioni, che ſervano non 
ſolo a confermare, e ſpiegare le precedenti, e particolarmente 
quelle, che furono accordate in tempo dell” illuſtriſſimo Pietro 
Maria Giuſtiniano, ma ancora la ferma intenzione, in cui ſia- 
mo, di concedere alla nazione Corſa diſtinzioni maggiori, ſta- 
bilire una retta, ed invariabile amminiſtrazione della giuſtizia 
civile e criminale, favorire ed ampliare il commercio, e procu- 
rare in ſomma alla predetta nazione col bene della pace ogni 
altro poſſibile vantaggio. 
A 2 giuſtiſſimi fini la prefata eccellentiſſima deputazione 
impieghera ogni ſua cura e penſiero; ed invitiamo percio non 
meno tutti i ſoggetti pid riguardevoli, che qualunque altro par- 
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ticolare del regno a contribuirvi per parte loro con quella ſteſſa 
affezione, impegno, © buona fede, 0 che per parte noſtra, e dell” 

vi + o certamente apportati, 
pronto generale concorſo di tutte le 
705 colla maggior ſollecitudine, con- 


— —— 0 che dey” eſſere 
1 t kae un" oper, che der of Le: 


In viſta di quanto ſopra proibiamo eſpreſſamente a chi avra 
cara la noſtra grazia il recare qualunque danno alle perſone, e 
bene di chianque ſiaſi de* fuddetti noſtri popoli ; e fiecome ci 


promettiamo, che l' opera, e lo zelo di ognuno fi adopereranno 
efficacemente per un oggetto, che tanto intereſſa la repubblica, 


el vero bend el reg, . 2 = ac] merito di 
quelli, che con pid di attività, e d'impegno contribuiranno a pro- 
. 


. F 7 112903 


Det. tu Conore Se Pele 19 Maggio, 1761. 
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Lakes 4 conckints 'infllliciend 1s. 
ſue forze, non che per ſottometterci all aborrito di lei do- 
ini anne, mn ben anche per far pid lunga efiſtenza 2 qualle, che 
ci 8 Ia noſtra unione, ed il noſtro invincibile attacca · 
mento alla liberta RN | 
| invano non ha mai ceſſato di tentare con tutta la maggior eh» 
cacia delle fue paſture „” 


1 
17 


futuro 
cauſa co 
del ſuo Eu- 
ropa per N in ſeno all' — 


a farla deſiſtere dalle pretenſioni che oftenta, 
tro ſine non vorrebbe far n 
rempro a mil, © W 2 

ſeguendo * della ſua paſſione predominante di ſtragi, e 
di vendette, ella ha creduto non poterſi meglio opporre alle no- 
ED , che animando colla profuſione di molto danaro, 
FR di gradi militari, e ſtipendi alcuni uomini vili, e 
898 tria per le enormitũ de loro delitti, 
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 unione ; ende in n 
than e e Lge bra 162 


ti i rumori di — oy | x ae 
ora prevenire I' attenzione dei 5 gabinetti-pe r mezzo | 
inviati, e con manifeſti, impudentemente Ade, e di 
vere finalmente ritrovato il mezzo di ridurre alla quiete — 
di Corſica, ed avere a tale oggetto ſulle richieſte della maggior 
parte de popoli, e de? principali della nazione deſtinata u 
di 4 8 ſoggetti dell' ordine ſena torio munita di ample colta, e 
per + la confidenza, ed il concorſo delle pievi nella citta 
di ultimarvi il trattato di paciſicazione. FOR 
N 25 Tuni compatriotti ; Per raggiotie del noſtro 
miniſtero colla maggiore ſollecitudine, ed indefeſſa attenzione 
amo continuamente applicati, e ebene alla conſervazione 
della voſtra interna tranquillita, ed d a ic i progetti, e 
reſpingere i tentativi de nemici della noſtra libertà, avendo 
penetrato queſto piano ed idea della repubblica di Genova, 
credemmo poter pid lungamente differire la citazione del folit 
annuale congreſſo, eſpediente ſperimentato eſſicaciſſimo in 
ta, e pid anni di guerra per confondere 1'orgoglio, e fraſtornar 
je miſure de Genoveſi. Fu intimato, e notißcato 4 tutti quei - 


f 5er i pubblici i, e fu tenuto 


concorſo di tutti gli ordini, e ma anti della 
eva. nel convento di S. Franceſco della picve di Caſinca 
nelle feſtivita di pentecoſte, Previddero il colpo fatale della 
lor macchimæ i haſtri nemici, e fecero ogni sforza per farlo ca- 
dere a vuoto. . Filippo Grimaldi alla teſta de banditti, e 
facinoroſi futtĩ beide in da 2 in Baſtia col 
intelligenza del Martißetti, e coll“ a di molti 
eve uno ſcalo n ſtabiliſſi wy | di Sardo, da dove 
em minaccic e luſinghe, e colMa propolizione di levare un re 
ments in quella commarca. fi perfuaſe payentare + buoni = 
otti, e tirurs a ſe il coneorſo di molti partitt nel diiegno nter, 
rompere, ndoci altrove, il eitate eongreſſo, e privarei 
cosi della congiuntura pid propria d' iluminare i noſtri pgpoly, 


e & eſſere aſiſtiti dal loro zelo, e generoſità nel commune bi- 


go. Liſtantanco provedimento, che & oppoſe a queſts pri- 

mo teutativo degli avverſari, e la pronteaza con cui preſe Far- 
mi per dj feſa della propria Ubertz tutta quolla comarca, vi ſo- 

no 6pualmcnte noti alla ſconfitta de traditori della patria, e 


-delle truppe Genorefi.. Continuò * congreſſo colla pid 


ſotto notate deliberazioni, quali! perk fan * no : . 
undo; eiper” la lors intiers offervanza,” vo —— 
che fand lette, 'e — 6 :ihſſutu Soria ne ladghi 
erconſaorly” riſordandoci ſopru aleuni 


. — Abe bree 0 df 
proteſtando nel 


cui {mentive' queti{ della ropub blies d Genova, 
medeſimo the in atcun temps; ina ni non füremo per dare 0: 
recchio:2-veruns propoſheiome d' agcordo con i Genoveſt, Griboveſt, ſe que- 


| non riconofeond: la noſtra tiberth; Pindipen- 
dena del noſtro governo, e utm vedond al metehmò le | 
Pian che aof tengono neb regno- priiminiiry accor- 
dati, ed eſeguiti, la — ed il ſuo governo adottert 
le miſure pid propric e decenti, rey en hn l - 
—5— e moderazione ber indemmfzare 1 Aeg | 
„ + of err. 9th rot et 
. Nn pit" probabil de i Geneve abies 
_ catidal 1696/orgoglio-non faranno per aderhe a queſti-pretiml> = 
nari d pace; per per metterri m in iftato di fargli com 


— SE 
per 'P: anho corretite; 9 Nato rs ed a 


A per 


i 


voti de- 
terminato, che fi levi una contibuzione traordinaria; in virtu 
della quale determinazione, ciafcund che avrÞ beni ftabili, mo- 
bind, & ſemoventi fruttiferi net regnd dovrl pagase una lind per 
ogni mille che ne poſſederd in detti effetti por ma tbl volta, 


Pw Web 3 3 — nan” 0 altri 
IE 


1 r ee an 1 
mands;” 6 Is direxione del ami re 
torri, e poſtamenti, ed ogni aftro —— 5 bn, | 
r, e ne veſtante delle pubbliche"ineombente* procederd H f 
premo s — ebe ſug ſaprema autorit 
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IV. Inerendo al deſiderio de veri amatori della libertà, 
— — — — che aveſſe — — 
urdentemente ſollecitano abolimento di ogni qualunque 
reſiduo dell' antica ſervi —— per averne quel 
profitto che ne ritraggone gh altri fiati, i & ſtabilito di far co- 
niare colle armi del regno una quantità proporzionata di mo- 
neta di rame, e d argeato, per ſervire agli uſi correnti dentro 
il-regno. r tis alcuney 0 


tro&c. Per maggior comodo de' popoli in ogni provincia e forſe 
anche in ogni pirve ſarà deputata una perſona, a qui potra rioor- 
rere chiunqur per far qualche pen cui avrà 
camibiar-monetaforaſtiera: colla oorrente dal regno, 
o di queſte r di 
ae vow Y oromnosn ont gi rann en inen r comm” 
. E per iviepid fare ſpiceare I'independenza. del bedr tribu- 
e ſupplire in parte alle ſpeſr della loro manutenzione, & 
riſoluto, che il — — a far bollare — 
armi del regno una carta, conſegnandola agl' inten 
denti generali delle — incarico aĩ medeſimi di diſtri» 
buirne per ciaſcuna pieve a proporzione, perche venga eomprata 
a ſoldi r — 
Poichè dal momento che fari diſtribuita per le pievi, queſta 
carta cosi bollata, e ſara notificato a tutti per mezzo dl una cir- 
colare, non ſari ricevuto come iſtromento, ò ſcrittura pubblica, 
ma ſard conſiderato ne noſtri tribunali come di niun vigore qua- 
atto in avvenire non ſcrĩtto ſopra queſta carta. 

VI. E ad oggetto di far pid ſenſibile, e manifeſto il giuſto no- 
ſtro riſentimento contro Don Filippo Grimaldi, capo e direttore 
de facinoroſi felloni, ed emiſſari, le di cui malvagie inclinazioni 
lo conduſſero al remo nella ſua. gioventù, ed a. cui la frequenza 
de pid enormi delitti contro la patria ha ſervito di ſcala per 
arrivare al grado di colonnello della repubblica di Genova, 
della quale or gode la maggior confidenza, fi è ordinato, che 
debba conſtruirli la figura d'un uomo di paglia rappreſentante eſſo 
Don Filippo Grimaldi, per eſſere al miniſtro di giuſtizia alle 

forche —— pubblicamente impiccato, aſſinchè venendo in 
— po nelle noſtre forze, fi debba * i mede - 
plicio rage. di lui propria perſona. 

on Ed atteſe le preſenti , fi è penſato incaricare 

colle pin' eſhicaci premure i c Mari, 5 capitani delle armi, ed 
altri pubblici uſſiziali della nazione d' arreſtare, e conſegnare 

alla giuſtizia tutte le perſone ſoſpette, 6 che terranno dikcorſ 
ſedizioſi, ſiccome d' invigilare agli andamenti, e ſorprendere gli 
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emiſſari dei Genoveſi nelle loro 
alla qual premuroſa 

— che 
Fanto Petro 00 + £127 BITES WW Hh 
VIII. Si ſono preſe inoltre ſe miſure pid proprie ah 22 
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nere il buom ordine-nelF! amminiſtrazione della giuſtizia, e nella 
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mente ad | o in quanto per ragion del noſtro impiego 


Noi — — 
meno d eſdrtarvi 
voſtra coltariza;” mentre nell! ultimo — 
à troppo manifeſtamente contradiſtinto il voſtro rel per la 
commune patria, e nel concorrere in tanto numero, e con tanta 
ardore ad abbattere, e punire 1“ indegno ribelle Martinetti, a- 
vere abbaſtanza fatta Ta voſtra fermezza in enden 
mantenere la noſtra Hibertà; onde noi ſiamo pen Acticonaſs 
centa, e di gratitudine per la voſtra ſvdeltꝭ e —— 
tutta ſard quindi perſuaſa della inalterabile nuſtra unione; medi- 
1a quale nol aſſicureremo la noſtra felicità, ed aumente- 
ee f Ire - poets ith Ht 0 es 
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nova, e oſtato orrecchio alle 1 

hevoli, e generiche eſpreſſioni d —_ la. tranquillit3, e 
felicits loro contenute nell ee ſparſo 
cioſamentx in pid mani dai Corſi e 
informato delle circoltanze, 115 2 queſto editt 
aſtretto a confellare, che & la e a non ebbc | np 
voli per ben intraprender!' i impegno di piegar Panimo. 48 8 91 
oppure che le di lei mire erano a tutt — — dirette, che a ren- 
derli tranquilli e felici. Lo sbarco clandeſtino di diverſi uo- 
mini facinoroſi gia sbanditi dalla Corſica; la ſedizione interna 
tentata in pid parti del regno; I aver obligati alcuni uffiziali 
Corſi, che ſono oo foldo. dex Genoveki, 2. girare per i luoghi, 
affine di ammutinar gente; il non aver fatto il minimo capi- 
tale del regno, ma ſoltanto del popolo meno Hluminato, ſono 
forſe mezzi adattati per dar principio alla tranquillità, e felicita 
dei Corſi, ovvero ad eccitare fra eſſi lo ſpargimento del ſangue, 
e tutto I orrore di una guerra civile? Le maſſime preſenti del - 
la repubblica niente diſſimili ſono da quelle che per I avanti 
hanno animato il di lei governo, reſo tanto odioſo ai Corſi, 
quanto è ſtato il compatimento, con cui fovrano ha ri- 
guardato le di loro vicende. Ne accade che pit fi penſi a ri- 
ſogettargli una nazione, la quale ficcome dalla repubblica rico- 
noſce I avvilimento di tutto il regno, e l' abiezione de popo- 
li; cos eleggera una morte generoſa, piuttoſto che ſottoporre 
di nuovo ill collo all' antica ſchiavita. 

Dalla violenza, e dalla forza che poteſſe accorrere in ajuto 
della repubblica, potrebbe, non vi è dubbio, abbatterſi il va- 
lore dei Corſi, ma non per tanto fi otterrebbe dai Genoveſi 1” 
intento, perch? il cuore di qu 14 non perderebbe perciò quella 
connaturale liberta, con cui ſi naſce, ed in vece di 3 


= nn nn 


ww 
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maggiormente {fi aumenterebbe quella antipatia, che dividers 
per ſempre le due nazioni. E non è da crederſi, che verun ſov- 
rano voglia continuamente tenere in Corſica un armata' in piedi 
per ſoſtenere i dritti di una repubblica, che eccetto l' invaſione, 
non ha titolo, che poſſa « ler in a quelli che vi hanno gli 


altri potentati d' Europa. O fa l' i rto alla 
Toſcana, o ſia la Francia a cui þ tie volte fu inco rata, o ſia 
la Spagna per i re d' Aragona, o ſia la Santa Sede A 
di cui fu tributaria. | 
Intanto pero neppure 2 da,porſi in dubbio che i fe m | 
ai troni de dun g pervennero i giuſti clamori dei Corſi, vo- 
gliano traſandare — dritto d' umanita, che pud iſtillare nei 
5 loro anfmi auguſt il penſiero & dare una. volta ia quiete alla 
Corſica, col laſciarle godere la ſua liberta, per cui in tem- 
po ha dimoſtrato tanto attaccamento, e per cui ha ta 
con tanta coſtanza una guerra cosi diſaſtroſa, d mottendola ſot - 
to la protezione di he principe, che la riguardi come fi- 
glia, e che invigli ed influiſca colla minor geſoſia degl' altri 
ſtati nella conſtituzione del ſuo governo; oppure adattando 
qualche altro ſpediente poco meno analogo alla naturale incli- 
nazione de ſuoi popoli, e che coll' indennita de” loro privilegi, 
meno anche s' r vile ite: poll ere 
dll Fer n, i 
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; TTESsE 1. continuite no f Bin «he Bang da tüte 6 
parti, ſcmbra,” che non. 915 » $ > re de 
imminente venuta in Corte ache 2 deb leggendo 
perſino nelle pubbliche gazzette il minuto d o def numers 
di eſſe truppe, de luoghi che doyranno occupare in Corlica, del 
tempo, che dovranno "reſtaryj, gl alcuni altri articoli CONCETe 


* 


nenti a 2 . di che il goyerno {i ꝗ creduto 

nella indifpents conyocare un particolare con- 
542815 etti, . hanno occupata la carica di con- 

enen di ſtato ſupremo governo, de preſidenti delle pro- 


vincie, de comm ſari delle pie e d tutti gli altri capi prin» 
cipali del regno ** oggetto 3 intorno alle 


nazioni da prenderſi j in rapport. à queſto incidente troppo in» 


tereſſante per la nazione. 

E febbene vi fin luogo a credere, chi le intenzioni d 8. Ma- 
eſt3 Chriſtianiſſima non tendano con queſta ſts, paſiione a fare 
direttamente la guerra ad una nazjone, che ſempre ſi & fatta 

del pid ſincero ofſequioſo attaccamento alla corona di 
rancia, e per cui altre volte fi merits la ſpeciale protezione de! 
di lui 222 predeceſſori eſſendo pers deſtinate le truppe 
F a munire, e difendere i di, che ancora ritengono 
in Corſica i Genoveſi, non poſſono i Corli 1 r che co- 
me una ſpecie & truppe « aarie della repu „ ſinchd ſpe- 
cialmente non v o loro a notizia tutti a oli articoli del trat- 
tato di freſco conchiuſo colla ſteſſa repubblica relativo a queſts 
ſpedizione. FF 1 * 171 4084-4 ” ei 3H Þ 60 ef 
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Afiine pertanto di uſare di tutta la poſſibile precauzione, e di 


prendere le miſure pid convenevoli alla pubblica ſicurezza, fi 
—ew—— alcune determinazioni contenute ne” 


ſeguenti articoli. £*qY AST > q * * Fu 15 
— Si formerà una di guerra compoſta di —— 
oggetti di tutte le provincie, — nominarſi T: remo gover- 


e Ten arte 54. Mek 


—.— la proibizione di ou ſorta di commercio — 
— emigi = tanto nÞþ 2 dei nazionali ai 
In OE Oh ECLACED 


ad 
| eps gran i pop a, gi vicina care- 
ſtia oonſimile a quella dell! anno n _ 
3 — introdotto negli Tal 2 
provvedere nel tempo ſteſſo alla ſuſſiſtenza delle — 1. 
nanze. Dandoſi perciò piena autorità a detta giunta di punire 
irremiſſibilmente i deſinquenti. UN © 
Secondo. Quantunque poſſa crederſi, che le truppe Franceſi 


deſtinate ora in Corſica non ſiano per intraprendere coſa aleuna 
in pregiudizio dei diritti della nazione, e rinnovarvi alcuno 


== 


attetitati altre volte commeſſi con manifeſto abuſo deilh 
denza, e buona fede de Corſi nella inaſpettata ſ 
paludella, e di alziprato, e nella reſa del Caſtello di Sanſio- 
renzo in mano de nemici; contuttociò per maggiarmente abs 
Se 1 ard loro onninamente by = P accef- 
al tto qual preteſto, ' Sara'p ifpezione di S. 
8 r A tener muniti i poſtamenti di frontiera, 
ws, far valere la giuridizione, e 10 dominio della nazione 
ſopra i e degli ſteſſi prefidi confiſcati @ favore della pub- 
blica camera, come & gate icato finora. Potrà pero il 
ſupreme governo accordare paſſaporto a qualche officiale 
Franceſe, che lo chiedeſſe, con obbligo di mani nella pri- 
ma generale confulta da tenerfi i motivi della — e della 
conceſſione di tali paſſaporti, e di quanto fi folle Ry 1 
Franceſi. 
Teras. Precorrendo voce, che poſſa Elbe fea q 
ione di pace, o di accomodamento colla 
5 aſſolutamente rig 2 5 , e "will" 0 


finca dell' anno 1 61. ee, TED 02-4 of 15 
© Quarto. 555 & Eco. iz" eee di fare 1 nome 
della nazione una Tif Wa” efeate rimoſtratza a fas Ma- 
«#3 Chriftianiffim "fa rap Porto ai danni;! che viene a riſentire 


la nazione ſuddetta per la aneh in ' Corſica delle foe truppe 
in un tempo, che -ofittinds 1 Cötſi della eſtrema debolezza 


de' lor vemici, erano ſul punto di eſpellerli intieramente dali 
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Nola, reſtando percio precluſa loro la ſtrada ad ujteriori pro- 
greſfi, e vantaggiata al contrario la repubblica, che viene con 
queſto mezzo a rinfrancarſi — — — 
nuta fare in Corſica, e a metterſi cosi iormente in iſtato 
di continuare la guerra contro la nazione. Metterd in viſta nel 
ſteſſd a S. Maeſts il grave torto fatto anni adietro alla 
naziane colla veſa in mano de? Genoveſi della importante piazza 
di Sanfiorenzo; conſegnata dai Corſi alle ſue truppe affine di 
cuſtodirla, chĩedendo di tutto la convenevole indennizzazione. 
is 3 queſta rimoſtranza abbia maggiormente il 
pure incombenza di eſſo Sig. Generale d' indi- 
— protettrici, ed amiche della nazione, fup- 
dale u volerla Ca ware colla loro mediazione pre fl. 
Chriſtianiſſima, e a continuare alla nazione ſtella 1 alto 
leroBatlgigiolialr ba coplirrations'de? fat dvitth v prevogs+ 
tive di liberts, e indipendenza- / 
Seſto. Eſſendo venuto a notizia del ſupremo governo, che 
— privato indifferentemente {i faccia lecito di devaſtare 
—— 199" Mears —— — 
que forta d nell* avvenire ſi proibiſce ri 
— — < cette fabbrichs, od 1 cagity b 
qualſivoglia ſorta di alberi ne boſchi ſuddetti, ſe prima non ne 
— — e 
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che ges porta if 


oecupazioni, 
governo de” popoli alla hoſtra cara commeſſi, una delle 
opal noſtre 'applicazioni maiſempre & ſtata quella di pro: 


blico comodo onde 


poterla iſtruire negli ſtudi delle ſcienze divine ed umane, ad 
oggetto di renderla maggiormente utile al ſervizio di Dio, 6 


della patria. 


Il governo Genoveſe tra le maſſime della barbara deteſtabil 
pelitiea con cui reggeva queſti popoli, ſopra ogni altra, fi at- 
tenne invariabilmente a quella di mantenergli nell incoltura, e 
nella ignoranza ; e per quanto fioriſſero le ſcienze, e foſſero in 

gio preſſo le vicine nazioni, ed anche alcuni de noftri nazi- 


onali dalla generoſita de* principi d' Italia foſſero preſcelti a 


ſoſtenere con alta riputazion di dottrina le cattedre pi rag- 
guardevoli nelle univerſita di Roma, di Piſa, e di Padova, noi 


S eravamo miſcramente coſtretti a vedere in Corlica i pid 
fublimi e perſpicaci ingegni, che la natura ha dati in ogni tem- 
po, ed in gran numero nel noſtro clima, 8 a 'languire ſenza 
cultura, e conſumarſi nella oſcuritä, e nell“ ozio, '© a procac- 
ciar con grave diſpendio oltremare, e per le contrade d Europa 
quel comodo di coltivarſi che non era loro melt di rinve: 


nire nella lor patria. 


La Provvidenza pero, che in tante maniere ha 2 
ſopra di noi i pid ſonſibili contraſſegni della fua protezione, ha 
* in gran parte quella nuvola di ofcurita, che cotauto 


Pet E 3 


— 
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—— 2 — e noi ſiamo a portata di difingan, 
il mondo, che non era Ia Corſica quel burbure paste, che 

— os 


ideata da tempo, e — fin dalle arenen 
22 tempi, ſi aprirà il giorno 2 del proſſimo fu 
turo Gennajo in queſta cit} di Corte, - age * pelt. al 


-tufta quella ione, à eui (come tutte 

ie altrelwoſtra:boſs, che nate da eee ua 
dal zelo e dalla ginſizia, hanno avuti notabiliflimi acc 

ti) potra pervertre- con qualche tratto di tempo, baſtando ora a 
noi, che vi ſiano le ſcuole pitt neceſſarie, e le pid n 
al preſente biſogno de noſtri- popoli. 

A tale eſfetto abbiamo preſcelti i pid valenti ed sede 
profeſſori, che oltre l' effere benemeriti della nazione per molti 
altri titoli, non per avidita di lucro, o per allettamenti di vay 
pita, ma portati da un puro e ſincero zelo del pubblico bene, 
impiegheranno ora di buon animo le loro ſtudioſe fatiche ad 

nella maniera pid deſiderabile la gioventd, inſegnando 
rnalmente nelle pubbliche ſcuole dell' univerſita le opt 
eas e ſcienze. 

I. La Teologia Seolaſtica Dommatica, ove i | principll della 
religione, e le dottrine della cattolica chieſa faranno ſpiegate 
con brevita e ſodezza, e il profeſſore fars altres] una lezione fra 
Sea A Storia-EccleGaſtica. - | 

II. La Teologia Morale, in cui ſi daranno i precetti, e le 
regole pid ſicure della Griflians morale, e in un giorno della 
Settimana fi fars la conferenza di un Caſo pratico | relativaments 
alle materie inſegnate. | 
III. Le Mitute Civile e Canonica, ove fi mioftrd" P ori 
e i vero ſpirito delle leggi, per il miglior uſo delle medefi 

TV. L* Etica, ſcienza utiliſſima per apprendere le regole 
buon cuſtome, e la maniera di ben guidarſi nei k i. 

; della Pcieta civile, e comprendera altresl la — 
Diritto della Natura, e delle Gent. 
V. La Filoſofia ſecondo i ſiſtemi pid plauſibili dei moderni 


fill 5 e il profeſſore e e e ee 


VI. 1 SE — 
nella Pratica tanto Civile che Criminale, 
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Le ore per le differenti ſcuole ſaranno diſtribuite in 
che chi vorrà potrs intervenire lo ſteſſo giorno a diverſe. lezioni, 
e ſarà tale il metodo che terranno i profeſſori nell/ inſegnare, 
che baſtera una mediocre cognizione della lingua Latina per I 
intelligenzs, delle materie, alle quali vorranno applicare. 

Invitiamo pertanto tutti i giovani ſtudioſi del noſtro regno, 

tanto eccleſiaſtici che ſecolari, a profittare di una oceaſione & 
vantaggioſa, che loro preſentiamo : e ſopratutto vogliamo per- 
ſuaderci, che con pid ardore, ed in maggior numero vorranno 
concorrervi i giovani delle _ pi ragguardevali e facol- 
toſe, alla coltura dei quali eſſend 8 dirette le no- 
ſtre ſollecitudini, avremo cura ſpeciale, che vi ſiano per loro 
ſcuole proporzionate, ad oggetto di ſornirli Alle neceſſarie. cog- 
nizioni per abilitarli alle pubbliche cariche/di confgliart di fnto, 
di preſidenti, auditori, 1 — 4 — e provin- 
e altri ragguardevoli impie a nazione, ai quali 
— ſpeciale diritto di aſpirare, devono moſtrare nel 
tempo ſteſſo un maggiore impegno di contradiſtinguerſi oo 
coltura de buoni ſtudii, per renderſi atti a ſoſtenerli con digni- 
ta : oltredichs — 7 eſſi in vicinanza del ſu gover- 
no, e preſſo ſua eccellenza il Sig. Generale farapno altreai a 
portata di dar ſaggio del loro valore, e bravura in tutti gli incon- 
tri, che ne ſaranno loro preſentati per ſervizio della loro patria. 

f 4 affine di maggiormente eccitare la loro emulazione, per 
viepiù aumentare e proteggere i pubblici ſtudu, e favorire th 
li coltiva, ſeguendo in cio la maſſima di tutti i faggi gov 
: prenderanno da noi le pin. efficaci miſure perche alle cariche 
tanto civili che eccleſiaſtiche del noſtro regno ſiano ſempre pre- 
feriti quelli che avranno lodevolmente fatto, 8 faranno attual- 
mente i} corſo dei loro ſtudii in queſta noſtra univerſita. E poi- 
_ che ſiamo rimaſti gravemente commoſſi in vedere ogni anno uſ- 
cire dal regno un numero troppo grande de? noſtri eceleſiaſtici 
per paſſare in Terraferma a titolo di farvi i loro ſtudii, reſtando 
ora evacuato queſto preteſto, facciamo loro ſapere, che in Þ auy 
yenire non ſi concederanno pid paſſaporti per Terraferma. 

Si daranno finalmente gli opportuni provvedimenti per ages 
yolare ai giovani ſtudenti tutti i maggiori comodi in queſta dt 
th, ed il minor diſpendio, che ſia poſſibile tanto in riguardo agli 
all enti, che. ai viveri, ed applicheremo a rintracciare ĩ me- 
zi pid proprij, onde ſupplire in Pele parte alla ſuſſiſtenza de. 
611 ſtudenti pip poveri, | 

E perche queſto noſtro editto pervenga A notizia di tutti, yogli- 
amo che ſe ne traſmetta copia a tutti i Podeſts maggiori del reg» 
go, ordinando loro di pubblicarlo, ed affiggerlo ne mage Ln. 

Dato in Corte, ai 25 Novembre, 1764. 
Giulepps Maria MasSESs Gran-Cancellicre, 
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| AVING reſolved to paſs ſome years abroad, 
2 for my inſtruction and entertainment, I 
conceived a deſign of viſiting the ifland of Cor- 
I wiſhed for ſomething more than juſt the 


ſica 
common courſe of what is called the tour of Eu- 


rope; and Corſica occurred to me as a place 
which no body elſe had ſeen, and where I ſhould 
find what was to be ſeen no where elſe, a people 
actually fighting for liberty, and forming them- 
ſelves from a poor inconſiderable oppreſſed na- 
tion, into a flouriſhing and independent ſtate. 
When I got into Switzerland, I went to ſee 
M. Rouſſeau. He was then living in romantick 
retirement, from whence, perhaps, it had been 
berter for him never to have deſcended. While 
he was at a diſtance, his ſingular eloquence filled 
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288 Arne 
our minds with 58 ideas of the wild philoſo- 
—_ ir aha ue 


rare S after I 
had eompleated my tour of Italy; l 
thathe ſhould give me a letter of i. introductie 


He immediately agreed to do 0, ey 


ſhould acquaint him of my time of going this 
ther; for he ſaw that my enthuſiaſm for the 


"= ELD S 


brave iſlanders was as warm as his own. 8 
2 accordingly wrote to him from Rome, in in 
April 1766, that I had fred the e month of Sep- 


A 


tember for my Corfican expedition, and therefore 
begged of him to fend' me' the letter of introduc. 


+... > £34 


tion, which if he refuſed, 1 ſhould certainly g9 
without it, and probably be hanged, a 2 o. 
So let him anſwer for che conſequences... oo 


ITY os MI 


The wild philoſopher! Was a man. of his word; 
and on my arrival at Florence, i in Au Wh 75 275 


_ * 7 N 4 44: 
7 


ceived the following letter: 1 
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 TO-CORSICA: . uy 


Us BOSWELL, tes 


: 8 * 
* „ 


Na 2 Wee le 30 May, aeg. | 
= 14 — to Monfieur, 
depuis votre depart d ici, ma otẽ le tems de re- 
pondre à votre premiere lettre, et me laiſſe à 
peine celui — tp peu de mots à la ſe- 
* conde. F men tenir a ce qui preſſe pour le 
6 . ͤ — vous de- 
© firez en Corſe; puiſque vous aven le deſir de vi- 
£ ſiter ces braves inſulaires, vous pourrez vous in- 
< former a Baſtia, de M. Buttafoco capitaine au 
Regiment Royal Italien; il a ſa maiſon à Veſ- 
© covado, ou il ſe tient afſez ſouyent. C'eſt un 
: tres-galant homme, qui a des connoiſſances et 
« de Feſprit; il ſuffirade Jui montrer cette lettre, 
et je ſuis ſur qu'il vous recevra bien, et contri- 
© buera I vous faire voir Viſle et ſes habitants avec 
ſatisfaction. Si vous ne trouvez pas M. Butta- 
foco, et que vous vouliez aller tout droit a M. 
Paſcal de Paoli general de la nation, vous pou- 
vez egalement lui montrer cette lettre, et je ſuis 
ſur, connoiſſant la nobleſſe de ſon caratere, que 
vous ſerez tres content de ſon accueil: vous 
« pourrez lui dire meme que vous &Etes aim de 
Mylord Mareſchal d'Ecoſſe, et que Mylord Ma- 
Fes R | 
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« reſchal eſt un des plus zelẽs partizans de ki nas 
tion Corte. Au feſte vous have befoin auf 


c © recommendation pres de ces Meſſieurs que votre 
propre merite, 1 nation Corſe etant naturelle- 


ment fl acceillante et it hoſpi talite; que tous 


3 


* 05 efrangers y ont bien venus et cares. 
* 1 a edel n ge bn 


Hs Bots et he uteux voyages, f. fans, gulets et 
* 1 — ebe. Je e yolis embraſſe, Monſſeur, de 


i! on ME MON ann en at very; 
- — [ I S * 99 
< tout mon coeur | 


Fi 


WoL [LATUHNDBIOOH n 
Pin 2 ey. J. RoussEAu. 


"AY as. i; 2 EN by ASHE ITY GG Wc * 
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To la. AAk, Kc. A 
hn 21/27 Noris, the 30 May, 1765. 


F - 
dig} -# 


« THE. ſtormy criſis in which I have found my- 
« ſelf, fince your departure from this, has not al- 
lowed me any leiſure to anſwer your firſt let- 
« ter, and hardly allows me leiſure to reply i in a 
« few words to your ſecond. To confine myſelf 
© to what is immediately preſſing, the recommen- 
dation which you aſk for Corſica; ſince you 
have a deſire to viſit thoſe brave iſlanders, you 
* may inquire, at Bad for M. Buttafoco® r. | 


22 ee 3164 . Ka. Pei 44414. 6 


22 52 „ This many $ e. upon M. Dann and me. 
But he has ſhewn himſelf to be mean and treacherous ; having 


* 
2 4 
* * 


* 


* 
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tain of the Royal Italian Regiment; his houſe is 
Kok Veſcovado, where he reſides pretty often. He 


is a very worthy man, and has both kn owledge 
and genius; it will be ſufficient to ſhew him 


© © this letter, and. . am ſure he will receive you 
* well, and will contribute to let vou ſee the il 
land and i its inhabitants with fatisfaction. If you 
© do not find M. Buttafoco, and will go diredtly 
do M. Paſcal Paoli General, of the nation, you 
© may in the fame manner ſhew him this letter, 
* and as I know the nobleneſs of his character, 
© I am ſure you will be very well pleaſed at your 
reception. You may even tell him chat you are 
© liked by My Lord Mariſchal of Scotland, and 
that My Lord Mariſchal is one of the moſt zea- 
"© lous partiſins of the Corſican nation. Tou need 
no other recommendation to theſe gentlemen but 
your own merit, the Corſicans being naturally 
ſo courteous and hoſpitable, that all ſtrangers 
2h «7 roi ye ee are made. welcome and 
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betrayed Caine tothe Fre + for which hab wemory wil 
| editions of this; book, are intreated to eraſe what 1 have d 
of him, rn and freond ei. pages 
362 and 364. 

Q 2 


„% A TON 


0 health, gaiety, and a ſpeedy return. I 2 
"oP _ — Fort L 
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Furniſhed with theſe credentials, 1. was, impa · 
deut 19,08, Nith, the illuſtioug, Chief, Tbe 
charms of. ſweet, Siena detained, me longer than 
ſhould, have done. I required the hardy air 
of Corlica to brace, me, after the delights of Tu- 
bort un oa os Hoke o 
l recolle yith alt ſhment ho 
ſtate of Corſica, was known, eyen by, thoſe who 
had good, acceſs to know. it. An officer of rank 
in the Britiſh navy, who had been in ſeveral ports 
of the iſland, told me that I run the riſk of my 
life in going among theſe barbarians; for, that 
his —— to take the. diver- 
by — of the. iber 5 — ſtarted from, the 
buſhes with loaded guns, and if he had not been 
protected by Corſican guides, would have cer- 
tainly blown out his brains. i nr ano ft 8 
; eghorn, which is within a day's ſailing 

of Corſica and has 4 nee mw ity 


TO CORSICA; OY 
1 found people who. diſſuaded me from going thi 
ther, becauſe it might be dangerous. 


I was however eee e in Wa 
Corſica, Count Rivarola the . conſul, who 


is Her, a Cacheah. aſſuring me that the iſland. 
was then in a very civilized ſtate; and beſides, 
tllat in the rudeſt times no Cotſiean WOUId ed ever 
attack a ſtfangef. The Count Was 16 god ap 
dive me moſt Soo by ers to f ny people 
in the iſland. 1 had now Been in fc veral fe Gr 
countries. 1 had found that T'was able to atom: 
modate myſelf to my fellow creatures of different 
languages and ſentiments, 1 did not fear that it 
would be a difficult taſk for me to make myſelf 
caly with the plain and generbus Corficans,” © 
The only danger 1 ſaw was, that 1 niht be 
raken by ſome of the Barbary corſairs, and have 
a tryal of davery among the Turks at Algiers. | " 
ſpoke of it to commodore Harriſon, who com. 
nanded the Britiſh ſquadron in de Niaditert 
nean, and was then lying with his Ape Eile 
rion inthe ap'of Echorm He fired the, that 


Ws wh ap 1 ple and particul 
paſsport; and às it coul Derr e U FT it leb 
meet the corſairs, he ſaid very pleaſantly when he 


> 2 ZE 1 re Sir, it halle of 00k 
0 to you. - Bb 

Before left FT I coli obſerve, that 
my tour was looked upon by the Italian politici-/ 


"1 


ans in a very ſerious light, as if truly I had a com- 


miſſion from my Court, to negotiate a treaty with 


the Corſicans. The more 1 diſclaimed any ſuch, 


thing, the mare they perſeyered i in affirming it ; 3 
and I was conſidered as a very cloſe young man. 
I therefore juſt allowed theta to make a miniſter 
of me, til time ſhould undeceive RM... 
"1 failed from, Leghorn in a Tuſcan veſſel, 
which Was going over to Capo Corſo for wine, 
I preferred this to a veſſel going to Baſtia, becauſe 


28 I did not know how the French general was 


affected towards the Corſicans, I was afraid that 


he might not permit me to go forward to Paoli. i 


L 


'T therefore reſolved to land on the territories of 


the nation, and after I had been with the illuſ- 


trious Chief, to pay my reſpetts to the French if 


I ſhould find it ſafe, 


Though from Leghorn to Corſica, ih + uſually 


but one day's failing, there was ſo dead a calm 
that it took us two days. The firſt day was the 
moſt tedious. However there were two or three 
Corſicans aboard, and one of them played on the 
citra, which amuſed me a good deal. At ſan- 
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ſet all the people in the ſbip ſung the Ave Maria, 
with great devotion. and ſome melody. It was. 
pleaGng to enter into the ſpirit, of their religion, 
and hear them offering vp their evening - ofiſons. - 
The ſecond day ve became better acquainted, 
and more lively and cheerful. The worthy, Cor- 
ſicans thought it was proper to give a moral, 
leſſon to a young traveller juſt come from Italy. 
They told me that in their ecuntty I mould be 
treated with the greateſt hoſpitality ; but if I at- 
tempted to debauch any of . n 1 e 
expect inſtant death. 2; 1 | 
* employed myſelf ſeveral | Wan” in rowing, 
which gave me great ſpirits. I reliſhed fully my. 
approach to the iland, which had acquired an un» 
uſual grandeur in my in tion. As long as I 
can remember any thing, I have heard af The 
© malecontents of Corſica, with Paoli at their 
- © head,” T eee 
going to ſee them. 
- About ſeven o'clock at night, we landed ſafely 
in [the harbour o Cenpur L learnt oak. bor: 
mended by Count — was iu dead. He 
had made a handſome fortune in the Eaſt Indies; 
and having had a remarkable warmth in the cauſe 
of liberty during his whole life, he ſhewed it in 


AA TOVR © 


the ſirongeſt manner in his laſt will. He bequeath- 
ed a conſiderable ſum of money, and ſomè pieces 
of ordne, co che nation. He alſo left it in 
in eee and if ever the iſland 
ſhould again be reduced under the power of the 
 Gehoeſe, he ordered him to retire with all his 6f- 
fects to Leghorn- Upon theſe conditions c. 
could is heir enjoy his eſtate. 05 by MAznu 412 
I vas directed to the houſe of Signor Giacco- 

mini's cbuſin, Signor Antonio Antonetti at Mor- 
| ſiglia, about a mile up the countty. The proſ : 
pectof the mountains covered with vines and olives, 
was extremely agreeable; and the odour of the 
myrtle and other aromatick ſhrubs and flowers 
Iwalked along, I often ſaw Corſican, peaſants, 
come; ſuddenly out from the covert; and as they 
were all armed, I ſaw how the frightened ĩmagina- 
tion uf the ſurgeon's mate had raiſed up ſo many 
aſſaſſins. Even the man who carried my baggage 
was armed, and had I been timorous might have 
alarmed me. But he and I were very good com 
pany to each other. As it grew duſky, I repeated. 
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I delivered: Signor Antonetti the letter. for his 
deceaſed couſin. He read iti and received me 
with unaffected cordiality; maleing an apology for 
my frugal entertainment, but aſſuring m off a 
hearty welcome. His true kindiy hoſpitulity was 
alſo ſhewn in taking care of my ſervant, an this! 
neſt Swiſs, wlio loved to eat and drink well. 

I had formed a ſtrange notion that I ſhould fees 
every thing in Corſica totally different from hat 
had ſeen in any other country. I was 8 
much ſurpriſed to find Signor Antonettis houſe 
quite an Italian one, with very good furniture, 
prints, and copies of ſome of the famous pictures. 
In particular, I Was ſtruck to find here a ſmall 
copy from Raphael, of St. Michael and the Dra - 
mel T AH e e een nee 
Signor Antonetti gave me an excellent light re- 
paſt, and a very good bed. He ſpoke with great 
ſtrength of the patriotick cauſe, and with great 


11 I was as eg 
liked much the opening of my Corſican tour. 
The next day, being Sunday, it rained very 
hard; and I muſt obſerve chat the Corſicans with 
all their reſolution, are afraid of bad weather, to a 
degree of effeminacy. I got indeed a droll 
but a juſt enough account of this, from one of 
them: Sir, ſaid he, if you were as poor as a 
Corſican, and had but one coat, ſo as that after ; 
being wet, you could not put on dry cloths,. 
would not allow me to ſet out while it rained, for. 
ſaid he, Quando ſi trova fuori, patienza; ma 
A andare fuori è cattivo. If a man finds him- 
ſolf abroad, there is no help for it. r 
deliberately out, is too much. 
When the day grew a little better, 1 accom- 
panied Signor Antonetti and his family, to hear 
maſs in the pariſh church, a very pretty little 
building, about half a quarter of a mile off. 
Signor Antonetti's pariſh prieſt was to preach 
to us, at which I was much pleaſed, being very 
curious to hear a Corſican ſermon. | 
Our prieſt did very well. His tad 
Pſalms; Deſcendunt ad infernum viventes, 
nne | 


2. 
N 1 — 


TO CORSICA; 
Aſter endeavouring to move out pili 

a deſefiption of the horrburs of hell, he töld hay 

Saint Catharine of Siet Withed to Be lad bn 
be mouth br ehe dresdtb Pk, that le mige 
„Hop it up, 10 a8 fo more Urhappy tis Hound 
fill into it? 1 Cnfef, my bretitren! I thine" 
© not the heal of holy Saint Cathärine: But 1 do 
« what f can; I wart yd how to avoid it. He 
then gave us ä advice, and con- 
cluded. $6313; blu OWNS? N 
The weather being now deres vp, 1 bock 
leave of the worthy gent 1 had been 
a gueſt. He gave me & letter to Sqgner Damiano 
Totnaſi, Padre del Commune at Pino, the next 
village. I got a man with'an'afs to carry my bag 
gage. But ſuch 2 road I never fiw! It as ab- 
ſolutely ſcrainbling along the face of u rock over 
hanging the ſes, upon a path metimes not above 
a foot btoad. F thought the aſs" rather retarde 
me; fo T'prevailed with the man uo takin | 

potttiinteai and other things on his Back 

| Had I formed my opinion of Corfiea from wltät 
I faw this morning, I might have been in 4s bad 
hümbur with it, as Seneca was, whoſe reftsckion 
in proſe are not inferiour to His epigrams?* «Quid 
tam nudum inveniri poteſt, quid tam abrup- 
tum undique quam hoc faxum ? quid ad copi- 


cad. — ergo comme tio ipſa lo- 
© corum gravis, non eſt, hic quoque locus a 
A patria quoſdam abduxerit (a). What can be 
ound io. bare, Mhat ſo rugged all around as this 
rock ? hat more barren of proviſions 9: what 
more Fade: as t its inhabitants? What in 
the very ſituation af the place more horrible? 
* what in climate more intemperate ? yet there are 
eee nantes here, Sof far then 
— — hath broughe fome prople 
* away from their count. 
At Pino I was ſurpriſed to find — 
ane be young fellows dreſt like Engliſh ſail- 


— ake ken clothes po of men 
for ſome: of their merc andiſe. 

IJ vas cordiall _enterzained at Sign por, Tomaſi's 
Throughout all Corſica, except.in garriſon towns, 
there is hardly an inn. I met with 2 : 


Oo 23931NuTt0qQYE Hod 2013 21G 9411 ** Hui bea 


2 Y, Seneca de Co 1 


houſe, called for what I wanted, with" the! tone 
which one uſes in calling to the wiliters at a ta- 


my miſtake; lboked in my faee and ſmiledz ſay- 
ing with muchi calmneſs and good nature, Una 


| ſee he good people eager to have ty Equipagein 
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about eight miles from Corte. Beſbre I Mu ne- 
euſtomed to the Corſican hoſpitality, I fometimes 
forgot myſelf, and imagining I was in a publick” 


vern . I did / ſo at Pino aſleing for à variety ef 
chings at once; when Signore Tomi percriving 


© cot dopo un altras Signore. One thing after 
another, Sir. 37000 amidz ni f 

In writing this Journal, ESdP it eh 
readers, with relating the occurencesof each par- 


ticular day. It will be much more agreeable'to 
them, to have a free and continue 


d account of 


wht I ſaw er heard; mat Wort of obſerva. 
1010 A0 uc 41119 cn 


tion. n 5.1 


their heads. Every — — 
out from a village, I could not help laughing, to 


order, and toaritig out, Le Donne, Le Done. 
The Women; The Women 
I had full leiſure and the beſt opportunities to 
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ws. 1 was lodged lemi private houſes, 


2 to place. The — 
in which I lay, was at Canari. It appeared a 
little odd at firſt. But I ſoon learnt to repair to 
—— i L had been a friar 


GS H 2 moe te rift; lt! 
0 e Gade ene thai 1 
The religious who devoutly endeavour to walk 
with Gop,? are often treated with raillery, by 
- thinking of future and more exalted objects. A 
to be found in convents, would be of uſe to 
-temper the fire of men of the worlc. 
At Patrimonio I found the ſeat of a provincial 
giſtracy. The chief judge was there, and en- 
tained i ney well FEET _— 
'4 was? Lreplied:« Inglaſe Engliſh, He looked 
gat me ſeribuſly, and then ſaid in a tone between 
regret and upbraicling, Ingleſe, c erana i naſtri 
amici; ma non le ſono pid. The Engliſh; they 
were once our friends; but they are ſo no 
more.“ I felt for my country, and was abaſhad 
before this koneſt qſoldier. tl! Wenn 1ẽ,j, 
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At Oletta I viſited Count Nicholas 'Rivatola 
brother to ns e En. mum 


power to make me Ae I found here's Corte 
who thought better of the Britiſh; than the captain 
of the guard at Patrimonio. He talked of our 
bombarding San Fiorenzo, in favour of the pa- 
triots, and willingly gave me his horſe for tlie af 
ternoon, which he ſaid he would not have done 
n man of any other nation. „ e e Tv 
When I came to Morato, I had the pleaſure of 
0 * made acquainted with Signor Barbaggi, 
who is married to the niece of © Paoli, I found 
him to be a ſenſible intelligent well-bred man. 
The mint of Corſica was in his houſe. I got ſpe- 
cimens of their different kinds of money in ſilver 
and copper, and was told that they hoped in a 
year or two to ſtrike ſome gold coins. Signor 
Barbaggi's houſe was ' repairing, ſo 1 was lodged 
in the convent. But in the morning returiet#to 
+breakfaſt, and had chocolate; and at _ 


wine, wid a uct, all the produce cf Cori 
Signor Barbaggi was frequently repeating to 

that the Corſicans inhabited a rude unetiltivated 
country, and that they lived' like Sparratis.* *I 


ſome large valleys. 


begged leave to aſk him in what country he could 
in his houſe; and I ſaid I ſhquld certainly tell 
wherever I went, what tables the Corſicans kept, 


temperance. A good deal of pleaſantry paſſed 
upon this. His lady was a genteel woman, and 
appeared to be agreeable, though very reſerved. 
From Morato to Corte, I travelled through a 
wild mountainous rocky country, diverſified with 
I got little beaſts for me and 
my ſervant, ſometimes horſes, but oftner mules 
or aſſes. We had no bridles, but cords fixed 
round their necks, with which we managed them 
as well as we could. 

At Corte I waited upon the ſupreme council, 
to one of whom, Signor Boccociampe, I had 
a letter from Signor Barbaggi. I was very politely 
received, and was conducted to the Franciſcan 
convent, . where I got the apartment of Paoli, 


who was then ſome days journey beyond the 
mountains, — 


As the General reſided for ſome time in this 
convent, the fathers made a better appearance 


than any I ſaw in the iſland. I was principally 
attended by the Priour, a reſolute divine, who 
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JETS — hee ive: 
ie eee 2 
vering of che hark af the cork tre; Mhen they 
vant honey. they burn slam, ad, be 
_ laggk of which makes che beg retire li Nheythen 
an iron inſttument wih a. ſharp- edged 
7 . crook at one end of it, and bring out the, greateſt 
Part o of . the, honey comb, leaving Only, little for 
| the bees, who work the caſe full again. B tak 
| ing the hone ney in this, way, they never kin a bee. 
They ſeemed much at their eaſe, lying 3 In, peace 
and plenty. 1 often joked) with, them on the text 
1 Which | is applicd, to their order : Niki habentes 
&> et omnia poſſidentes, Hrringpothng t 
ming all things. Dine GEN Dok. Devin 


7 „ 


* 


I ent to the choir 58 them. The ſervice was 
conducted with propriety, and Padrg Giulio play- 
«4 on,the organ: On the great altar of thei gungen 
is 4 tabernacle carved i in wood by a. Religious aft 
is a piece of ,exquiſke!workmanlhipe) A Get 
gentleman offered to give them: one in fixen for 
it; weber would not make: the;exchange, 111 
Vi; * . *! ys; . „0 ory * bas t 


— — 
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Theſe fathers have no library worth mention- 
ing ; but their convent is large and well built. 
I looked about with great attention, to ſee if 1 
could find any inſcriptions ; but the only one 1 


found was upon a certain uſeful edifice : 


A ſtudied, rhiming, Latin conceit nacked upon 


ſuch a place was truly ludicrous. 


I choſe to ſtop a while at Corte, to repoſe my- 
ſelf after my fatigues, and to * 


bout the capital of Corſica. 
The morning after my arrival hers; three 


French deſerters deſired to ſpeak with me. The 
fooliſh fellows had taken it into their heads, that 
I was come to raiſe recruits for Scotland, and fo 
they begged to have the honour of going along 
with me; I ſuppoſe with intention. to have the 
„ eee 
from their own regiments. 9 

I received many civilities 18 
1 and from Signor Maſſeſi the Great 
Chancellor, whoſe ſon Signor Luigi a young 
gentleman. of much vivacity, and natural polite- 
neſs, was ſo good as to attend me. conſtantly as 
my conductour. I uſed to call him my goyer- 
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nour. I liked him much, for as he had never been 
out of the iſland, his ideas were entirely Corſican. 

Such of the members of the ſupreme council 
as were in reſidence during my ſta 7 at . | 
found to be ſolid and ſagacious, me 
tion and ability, well calculated to eee Gene 
ral in forming his political plans, and it turning 
to the beſt advan tage, the violence and en 4 F 


4. 


of the people. t 1 I Ft 
The univerſity was'not thin Gale ſo I could 


only ſee the rooms, which were ſhewn me by the 
Abbe Valentini, procuratour of the univerſity. 
The profeſſours were hos abſent except one Capu⸗ 
chin father whom I at his convent. It is 
a tolerable building, with a pretty large collection 
of books. There is in the church here a taber- 
nacle carved in wood, in the manner uin 
the Franciſcans, but much inferiour to it. 
I went up to the caſtle of Corte. The com- 
mandant very civilly ſhewed me every part of it, 
As I wiſhed to ſee all things' in Corfica, T defired 
to ſee even the unhappy criminals. There were 
then three in the caſtle; a man for the murder 
ol his wife; a married lady who had hüred one of 
her ſervants to ſtrangle a woman of whom ſhe 
was jealous; and the ſervant who" had actually 


perpetrated this barbarous action. They were 
2 


8 2 
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brought out from their cells, that 1 might talk 
with them. The murderer of his wife had a 
ſtupid hardened appearance, and told me he did it 
at the inſtigation of the devil. The ſervant was 
a poor deſpicable wretch. He had at firſt accuſed 
his miſtreſs, but was afterwards prevailed with to 
deny his accuſation, upon which he was put to 
the torture, by having lighted matches held be- 
tween his fingers. This made him return to 
what he had formerly ſaid, fo as to be a ſtrong 
evidence againſt his miſtreſs. His hands were ſo 
miſerably ſcorched, that he was a piteous object. 
I aſked him why he had committed ſuch a crime, 
he ſaid, <* Perche era ſenza ſpirito, Becauſe I 
was without underſtanding.” The lady ſeemed of : 
a bold and reſolute ſpirit. She ſpoke to me with 
great firmneſs, and denied her guilt, ſaying with 
a contemptuous ſmile, as ſhe pointed to her ſer- 
yant, * They can force e what 
they pleaſe 7 

Tube hangman of ieee 
Being held in the utmoſt deteſtation, he durſt not 
live like another inhabitant of the iſland. He 
was obliged to take refuge in the caſtle, and there 
he was kept in a little corner turret, where he had 
juſt room for a miſerable bed, and a little bit of 
fire to dreſs ſuch victuals for himſelf as were ſuf- 
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ins to keep him alive for nobody would have 
atercourſe with him, but all turned theit 

n ee I went up and looked at him. 

And a more dirty rueful ſpectacle I never beheld. 


— K wu BO I 3 


his head like an abhorred outcaſt. 
14 ws a lang time before they-could ger.» 
hangman in Corſica, ſo that the puniſhment of 
the gallows was hardly known, all their eriminals 
being ſhot. At laſt this creature whom I ſaw. 
who is a Sicilian, came with a meſſage to Paoli. 
The General who has a wonderful talent for phy- 
the man if he would accept of the office, and his 
anſwer was, My grandfather was a hangman, 
my father was a hangmar __ I have. been a wy 7 
ignominious death diſpenſed by his hands, . hath 
had more ane than my executions MP 
arms. FF 210) ky vet 
It is cee e no ne Wa ries 
any account conſent to be hangman. Not the 
A who might have had their lives 
conditior Even the wretch, who for 
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a paultry hire, had ſtrangled a woman, would ra- 
cher ſubmit to death, than do the ſame action, as 
the executioner of the lax,ẽ fo ts 
When I had ſeen every mne 
prepared for my journey over the mountains, that 
I might be with Paoli. The night before I: ſet 
out, I recollected that I had forgotten to get a 
paſſport, which; in the preſent ſituation of Corſi- 
ca, is ſtill a neceſſary precaution. After ſupper 
therefore the Priour walked with me to Corte, to 
the houſe of the Great Chancellor, who ordered 
the paſſport to be made out immediately, and 
while his ſecretary was writing it, entertained me 
by reading to me ſome of the minutes of the ge- 
pleaſed with a beautiful, ſimple: incident. The 
Chancellor deſired a little boy who was playing in 
the room by us, to run to his mother, and bring 
the great ſeal of the kingdom. I a . 
ſitting in the houſe of a Cincinnat | 
- Next E 
having excellent mules, and actiye clever Corſican 
guides. The worthy fathers of the convent who 
treated me in the kindeſt manner while I was 
for my journey; ſo they put up a gourd of their 
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beſt wine, and ſome delicious pomegranates. My 
Corſican guides appeared ſo hearty, that I often 
got down and walked along with them, doing juſt 
what I faw them do. When we grew hungry, we 
cheſtnut trees which overſhadowed us, and in that 
manner we brought down a ſhower- of cheſtnuts. 
with which we filled our pockets, and went on 
made us thirſty, we lay down by the ſide of the 
firſt brook, put our mouths to the ſtream, and 
While I ſtopped to refreſh my mules at a little 
village, the inhabitants came crouding about me” 
they were informed of my country, a ſtrong black 
© non credono in Dio grande. Engliſh! they are 
© barbarians; they don't believe in the great 
believe in Gop, and in Jeſus Chriſt too. Um, 
< ſaid he, e nel Papa? and in the Pope? No. 
E perche? And why?? This was a puzzling 
queſtion in theſe circumſtances; for there was a 
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would try a method of my own, and very gravely 
rephes, © Perche fixmo- troppo lontani. Becauſe 
e ate too far off. A very new argum 
gabelt ee uwe 

took however; for my opponent — 
and then faid; Troppo lontani! La Sicilia & 
c tanto lontana che — e in — 


Oo 


- infalkbility of the Pope. 


© a far off a England. vet in y Ar . 
< heve in the Pope. O, faid I, noi framo dieci 
volte pid Jonrant che la e We are ten 
times farther off than Sicily. Aha? ſaid he 
and feerned quite ſatisfied, In Were 
off very well. I queſtion muck whether any of 
the learned teaſonings of our proteſtane divines 
—— * e 
My journey over the mon ntairis was very enter. 


fully able to enter into the ideas of the brave 
rude men whom I found in all quarters. 
At Baſtelica where there is a ſtately _— 


frakknek and eaſe ; for why motild men be afraid 


gteat audience to the controverly. I thought I 


nt f 


F 


9 


T 0" ο an =. 
en eaſy bow, placed-theriſclves ford the m 
where I was fitting, reſted" 8 — 


miſeries that” their coumtry bad endüted; ana 


cottifilatied that 315 — in a fate vf 
1 time to r 


unuſual flow of ſpirits; and as one wh 


himfelf amongſt utter ſtrangers i in a diſtant 'eovum- 
try, has no timidity, I hararigued” the” men of 
Baſtelica with great fluency. I expatiated on the 
way of the Corſicans, by whick they kad pur- 
haſed liberty, the moſt valuable of all pofſelfions, 
hotbed Flori ver all Europe. 
Thiir poverty, I told them, might be remediec by 
a proper cultivation of their iſland,” and by enga- 
ging a little in commerce. Hut 1 bid them re. 
member, that they were much — TW . 
and that therefore they mould beware 6f lnxury: 

| What” F faid had the good” fortune to wach 
them, and ſeveral of them — e fame 


command. 1 wings we prong 7 agent a 
long time here, * 


were a pretty droll ſociety of monks in the con- 
vent at Ornano. When I told them that I was 
an Engliſhman, Aye, aye, ſaid one of them, as 
© was well obſerved by a reverend biſhop, when 
olim angeli nune diaboli. The Engliſh formerly 
angels now devils.” I looked upon this as an 
honeſt effuſion of ſpiritual zeal. The fathers. 
took good care of me in temporals. 
When I at laſt came within ſight of Sollacard, | 
where Paoli was, I could not help being under 
conſiderable anxiety. My ideas of him had been 
greatly heightened by the converſations I had held 
Vith all forts of people in the iſland, they having 
repreſented him to me as ſomething above hu- 
magiey. I had the ftrongeſt deſire to ſee fo. ex- 
d 4 character; but I feared that I ſhould be 
1 N proper account why I had pre- 
ſumed to trouble him with a viſit; and that 1 
viſhed yet to go hack without ſeeing him. Theſe 
workings of ſenſibility: employed my mind till I 
rode through the village, and eame * to the 
*. pies vert 5 
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General's people, who conducted me into an anti- 
I was ſhewn into Paoli's. room, 1 found him 
alone, and was ſtruck with his appearance. | He 
is tall, ſtrong, and well made; of a fair complex 
ion, a ſenſible, free, and open countenance, and a 
manly, and noble carriage. He was then in his 
fortieth year. He was dreſt in green and gold. 
on the arrival of the French, he thought à little 
rol and men be bd red i, 1 bond im my 


prince, but I never had beteten Ae 
ſence of Paoli. I have already ſaid; chat he ia 
nation, he has farmed a habit of ſtucdiouſiy ob- 
. ſerving every new face. For ten minutes we 

walked backwards and forwarda through the 


| 


. 
5 
. 
i 
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ee faying 2 word, while he looked at 
me, with a ſtedfaſt, keen and eee — 


W iT 11 


— on awhile very ſevere pots 
3 — more. I then ventur- 
ed to — — rw 


\+ live. Ae; viſited" Rome. + anviddas Hams 
< ſeeing the ruins of one eee yo 


1 ef another. e 


bur obſerved thar the Corficans had iy! chance * 


9 had Auhed to e Cori, 


to aid the nation in forming its laws. 


ug manner, what the, invitstiom was merely a 
trick which he had put upon Rouſſeau. Paoli 


told me that when he underſtood this, he himſelf 
wrote to Rouſſeau,” enforcing the invitation. of 
a full accoynt in an after 


part of my Journal. 
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into the room, and in a little we were told that 

honour to place me next him. He had a table 
of fifteen or ſixteen covers, having always a good 
many of the principal men of the iſland with him. 


France; but he choſe to have a few. plain ſub - 
ſtantial diſhes, 0 avoiding every kind of luxury; 


and drinking no foreign wine > £031 At 11 
I felt myſelf under ſome conſtraint in ſuch a 


circle of heroes. The General talked a great deal 


was enriched with a variety of knowledge, and 
that his converſation at meals was inſtructive and 
1tertaining. . Before dinner he had ſpoken French. 
He now 2 A in Which W 


nnn ag. 1 e ee eee 
We deren to another room e dat cafe, 
chought of myſelf ; my whole attention was em- 
ployed in re Ln 
of a nation. 2 

He recommendec e the Abbe 
Roſtini, be bad dd many years in France. 
Signor Colonna, the lord of the manor here, be- 
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ing from home, his houſe was aſſigned for me to 
live in. I was left by myſelf till near ſupper time, 
when I returned to the General, whoſe converſa- 
tion improved upon me, as did the ſociety of 
thoſe about him, with whom I NOOR: 
— 

Every day 1 felr —— RAY Particular 
Fes He attention were ſhewn me as a ſubject of 
Great Britain, the report of which went over to 
really an envoy. In the morning I had my cho- 
colate ſerved up upon a ſilver ſalver adorned with 
the arms of Corſica. I dined and ſupped conſtant- 
bility, and whenever I choſe to make a little tour, 
I was attended by a party of guards. I begged 
of the General not nnn 
remony; but he inſiſted upon it. W e 

One day when I rode but, I W 
Paoli*s own horſe, with rich furniture of crimſon 
velvet, with broad gold lace, and had my guards 
 rmarching along with me. I allowed myſelf to 
indulge a momentary pride in this parade, 4 1 
was curious to experience what could really be 
the pleaſure of ſtate and diſtinction 2 | 
. e e PS * 


o 
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When I returned to the continent after all this 
greatneſs, I nſed to joke with my acquaintance; 
and tell them that I could not bear to live with 
them, fen they did ad eee 
| My time paſſed bers inthe moſt n 

ner. I enjoyed a ſort of luxury of noble ſenti- 
ment. Paoli became more affable with me. I 
made myſelf known to him. I forgot the great 
diſtance between us, and had every day ſome hours 
rene converſation with him. 
From my firſt ſetting out on this tour, I rote 
down every night what I had obſerved during the 
day, throwing together a great deal, that I ag; 

afterwards make a ſelection at leiſure... S 

Of theſe particulars, the. moſt wank: to. my 
readers, as well as to myſelf, muſt ſurely be the 
memoirs and remarkable EINE heh. 

ben proud to record. 7 

Talking of the e war, 8 Sir, ad le E 
the event prove happy, we ſhall be called great 
defenders of liberty. If the event ſhall prove un- 
happy, we ſhall be called unfortunate rebels.“ 

ITbe French objected to him that the Cotfican . 
nation had no regular troops. We would, not 
have them, ſaid. Paoli. We ſhould then have the 
bravery of this and che other regiment. At pre- 
ſent every lingle | man is as a regiment himſelf. 
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produced ſuch actions among us, e der 
country would. ow oo ws famous even a Ma- 
_ Fiſchal. E N 51 ? 1 mil os 1. 
abe Ki tow Aer polibly tiave a ſoul 
55 ſuperlour to intereſt,” It i is not ſuperiou „ Taid 
ne; my intereſt is co gain 4 name. I know Well 
that he who does good to his ovuritry will gain 
that: and I expect it.” Vet could I render this 
people happy, 1 would be content to be forgot- | 
ben. T have an unſpeakable pride, Una Luper- 
dia Indicibile.” _ The approbation of my own 
W 53178278 een 
He ſaid he would have great pleaſure in ſeeing 
© the world, and enjoying the ſociety of the learged 
_ and the accompliſhed in every country.. I aſked 
> him h how with theſe diſpoſitions, he could bear to 
be confined to an iſland yet, in a rude uncivilized 
ſtate; and inſtead of participating Attick even- 
ings, * noctes cacnacque Dem, be id a conti- 
-nual courſe of care and of m He 
mms A = 
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TO CORSICA. 321 

This uttered with the fine open Italian pronunci- 

ation, and the graceful dignity of his manner, was, 

very noble. I wiſhed to have 2 ſtarve of 2 
taken at hat moment. 

Tafked him if he underſtood Engliſh. Rel im- 
mediately began and ſpoke 1 it, which he did tole- 
rably well. When at Naples, he had known ſe- 
veral Iriſh gentlemen who were officers i in that ſer- 
vice. Having a great facility in acquiring lan- 

ages, he learnt Engliſh from them. But as he 

1ad been now ten years without ever ſpeaking i is 
he ſpoke very flow. One could ſee that he was 
poſſeſſed of the words, but” for want of what | 
may call mechanical — he had a andern 


8 expreſſing himſelf. 
' Twas diverted With his ; Engl library. 1 as con- 
fiſted of 822 179 25 piety 
Some broken volumes of the dean, and 
Tattler. a | 4 71 
| | Popes Effay on Man. 7 OUTER a rin Uf 
Gulliver's Travels. 
* Hiſtory of coy ag. in role a Eng. emis 
And : ud 


Barclays A _ for the e | 
1 promiſed to ſend him ſome Engliſh books“. I 


"*: I have ſent kim the Works of Harrington, of Sidney, of 
Addifon, of Trenchard, of Gordon, and of other writers in 
31. Fans: OE hin ſome of our beſt 
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ced me how. well he underſtood our 
8 for 1. took che liberty to ſhem him 2 
Memorial Which I had-drawn up on the advan- 
tages to Great Britain from an alliance with. Cor- 


ſica, and he, tranſlated this memorial into Itelian 


wih che greateſt facility. He has fince given me 
mote proafs of his knowledge of our tongue by his 
nour to:write:to him in Engliſn, and in particular 
by a very judicious and een I on 
ſome of Swift's works. 

He was well n the * of 
| Britain:: He had read many of the parliamentary 
d country, defies introduced: anvcdoges, 0 

pariſons and alluſions from Britain. 


| He ads great object ren GaGa: 
penn OE have a firm 


n ] h οον 


ne eee eee ticnlar.c 
_ Works ef Rt. Samuel Johnſon, with a compleat ſet of f the 


 Spettatour, Tattier and Guardian ; and to the Univerſity of 
E 1 have ſent a few of the Greek and Roman Clafficks, 


beautiful itte ms of the e Foults it — 
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— —H— 
des they come to me to ak WU 
be 4 choſe for cheir Hadre del Commune, 
cher Magittrate/ L 668 the,” Ton Kos ber- 
er thai .de, the" able dn d ese men un ng 
„eur neighbours! >Confdeil the Conyers! f 
youtz choice, not only to yo. in partir ular, 
but to the iſland in general. Ja this manner I ue. 
| cuſtom them to feel thtir own importante as 
1 pa Dis 200iHbur v we 
Aar repreſenting the ſeverevand:meldacholy: 
ſtate of oppreſſion under which Corſica had fo = 
long groaned, he ſaid,” We are how to dur coun 
mn 3 Eliſhah-firetclied- over tie 


aud Mut we Modld Won der all the arts:wid Giew- 
ct Avuriſt in Corſica. * Patience, Sir, ſaid he. If 
you av - a man who! had -fought-a -hardi-battle; 
RG Wounded, who was bearen to the 
and who'withidifculoy-could-li6; 46 M 
up, It would not be reafriable to u Him c 
his hair well dreſt, and to put on -mbroide: 
 elathes. Corlica has fought a hard battle, has been 
T 4 | on. 0 9177 7: 
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much wounded, has been beaten to the ground, 
and with difficulty can lift herſelf up. The arts 
and ſciences are like dreſs and ornament. Lou 
cannot expect them from us for ſome time. But 
come back twenty or thirty years hence, and we'll 
ſhew you arts and ſciences, and concerts and aſ- 
ſemblies, and fine ladies, and we'll make you fall 
in love among oel Sir. 0h c on ien 
Ne ſmiled a good deal, when I told him that 
I was much ſurpriſed to find him ſo amiable, ac- 
compliſhed and polite; for although I knew 1 
was to ſee a great man, I expected to find a rude 
character, an Attila n — or a Luit- 
prand king of the Lombards. 7 
I T obſerved that although he had adden u placid 
58 his countenance, he hardly ever laugh- 
ed. Whether loud laughter in general ſociety 
Reer weakneſs or ruſticity, I cannot ſay; 
but I have remarked that real great men, and 
mind of this great man is amazing. One day when 
I came to pay my reſpects to him before dinner, 
1 found him in much agitation, with a circle of 
his nobles around him, and a Corſican ſtanding 
before him like a criminal before his judge. Pa- 
oli immediately turned to me, I am glad you ] 
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our doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. Behold here 
the miracle of tranſubſtantiation, a Corſican tran- 
ſubſtantiated into a; Genoeſe. That unworthy 
man who now ſtands before me is a Cotſican, who 
has been long a lieutenant under the Genoeſe, in 
heroes could not be more violent forcthe republick 
Then turning to the man, Sir, ſaid he, Corſica 
makes it a rule to pardon the moſt unworthy of 
her children, when they ſurrender themſelves, 
even when they are forced to do ſo, as is your 
caſe, You have now eſcaped. Nut take care: 
 I-ſhall have a ſtrict eye upon you; and if ever 
you. He ſpoke this with the fierceneſs of a lion, 
and from the awful darkneſs of his brow, one 
could ſee that his thoughts of vengeance were 
come along; went to dinner, and vas as æhectful 
and gay as if nothing had happened. 
His notions of morality are high and refined, 
2 lbertine, his influence. would. ſoon . vaniſh; for 
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mew will never truſt the important cancerns of 
ſociety to one they know with do what is hurtful 
his father had brought him up with great ſtrict- 
neſs; and that he had very neee 
patha oi virtue. That chi- ot from 

of feeling and paſſion, 1 
filled with important objects, his paſſions were 
employed in mote noble purſuits than thoſe of 
licentious pleaſure. I ſaw from Paoli's example 
the great art of preſerving young men of ſpirit 
from che comagion of vice, in which chere is often 
a ſpecies of ſentiment, ingenuity. and enterp 
nearly allied to virtuous qualimes. Vs 
Shew a young man that there wanna 
rit in virtue than in vice, and you have a ſurer 
hold of him, during his years of imperuoſity and 
paſſion, than en. his e, of all 
the rectitude of ethicks. 
One day at dinner, — us no reine 
arguments for the being and attributes of Gon. 
To hear theſe arguments repeated with graceful 
energy by the illuſtrious Paoli in the midſt of his 
heroick nobles, was admirable. - I never fair t 
mind more elevated. 
I took occaſion to mention the king of Pru: 
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Redd of —_— ny dined yn of wharf 


kntde,rmdFebery Gidialth — 66 
nnn pouring 
re 2 Iris fine 3 — 
general when dying,“ In a littie wine yow hall 
<beaomore? mot wit I aivtidlq yon 
Tie (obſerved: that the Epicurean:philoſophy 
kad produced but one exaltad character, whereas 
What be now ee. e ue noble 
keg of ene 5151 F JENT EM oh 
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**  afked-if he would quit the iſland 
of which be had undertaken the prototion, ſup- 
he replied, I hope they will believe I am more 
honeſt, or more ambitious; for, faid he, to ac- 
o have been a colonel, a general or à ma- 
riſchal,' ſaid he, would have been ſufficient for 
my table, for my taſte in dreſs, for the beauty 
whom my rank would have entitled me to attend. 
Tit, for this imaginaion. DAY his hand upon 
his boſom. 8 e t 
He reaſoned one day 1 in the midft of his nobles ' 
whether the commander. of a nation ſhould be 
married or not. - If he.1 is married, faid he, there is 
diſtracted by private affairs, 
and Aer 000 much by a concern for his fami- 
ly. If he is unmarried,” there is a riſk"that not 
having the tender attachments of a wife and chil- 
dren, he may ſacrifice all to nis on ambition. 5 
When I ſaid he ought to matry and have a fon 
to ſucceed him, © Sir, faid he, what ſecurity can I 
have that my fon will think and act 25 Ide? 
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TO C£QRSICA. 929 
What ſort. of a ſon had Cicero, and hat had 
Marcus Aurelius?“ nay gn ob bod 1 doutw dr 
He ſaideto me one, day we were alen 
—— — 
tues. Nothmg We LEE! 
_ woman vie! ous bring mn a e 


— 2 
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found.to- — . VL, 
of individuals, and for the g 871 
hie been a private gentleman, he probably, wo 

have married, andi am ſure, would haye made. 8 


good a huſband and father as he does a Luprem e 
magiſtrate and a general. But his: arduous and cri- 5 
rical. Gruation would not allow him to enjoy 
— felicity. . He is wedded to his cou * 
and dd the Corlicans. are his children, va ” 3 
He often talked to me of marriage, t 1 
licentious pleaſures were, deluſiye and t tranſie ent; : 
that I ſhould never be truly happy till I was, mar. 
ried; and that he hoped to have a letter f from 9 
ſoon after my return home, acquainting him that 
I had followed his advice, and was convinced fro rom 
experience, that he was in the right. With * 
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have to me. If I could but paint hi 
my readers would be charmed with him. 
- He has a mind fitted for philoſophieal ſpeeu- 
Tations-as'well: as for affairs of ſtate. One evening 
— neun us, For ſome time with 


Inquires So See 
He were har boaſt Fully —— | 
— ——— uten tits. m 
different ages there have been people who pre- 
tended” to underſtand the language of birds and 
beafts. Perhaps, ſaid Paoli, in a thouſand years 
we may know this as well as we know thitigs 
which appeared much more difficult to be known.” 
1 have often fince this converſation, indulged my- 
felf in fuck reverſes,” If it were not Table tb ridi- 
cule, 1 would ſay that” an acquaintance with the 
language of beaſts would be 4 moſf Agrecable ac 
quilition to man, as it would enlarge HEE wide 

= 4:4 2 Bite” bus Diu DAS - E 

On my return to Britain, I was diſappointed to 
find nothing upon this ſubject in Docour Grego- 
ry's Di View of the Sate and Faculties 


of: Man with thoſe of the Animib World, — 
was then /juſt: publiſhed. My diſappointment: 
however. was in a good meaſure made up, by 2 
picture of ſociety, drawn by that ingenious and 
worthy authour, which may be wel applied do che 
Corſicans: There is 4 certain period in che 
5, progreſs of ſociety in which mankind: appear 


to the greateſt advantage. In cis pemad, te 


5 have the bodily. powers, and all- the animal 
— eee anners 
ine ſimple, cheir Social afſeRions warm, and 
+ chough they are greatly jofluenced by the ties of 
+. blood, yet they are generous and hoſpitable to 
e ſtrangers. Religion is univerſally regarded a+ 
* mong them, though diſguiſed by a variety ef 
r (a). e ics Fnyanace aw 

e eee eee hou 1 indy, the 
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their apparel... "Hear aheir ſentiments. You oy 
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93 of the Corſicans. Go among them, ajd, 


His „ — his counn- 
trymen. His on great qualities appeared to 
unuſual advantage; while he deſeribed the vittues 
of thoſe for whoſe happineſs his whole life was 
employed: If, ſaid ' be, I ſhould:-lead into the 
ieldꝭ an army of Corſicans againſt an army double 
———— me ſpeak a fe words to the 
Corſicans, to remind them of the honour of their 
| aa nll. of their brave forefathers, I do not 
Jay that they would conquer, but I am ſure that 
cans, ſaid he, haye à ſtęeadx. reſolution that would 


It isa proverb among the Genoeſe, J Corſi me 
ritano la „ ſoffrire. The Corſicans 


— conpianambdineiging 
He told me, that in Corſica, criminals are put 
leath four and twenty hours after ſentence is 
pronounced againſt them. This, ſaid he, may 
por be over catholick,. but it is humane. 
He went on and oe: me- ſeveral inſtances of 
\the cetken fun: denn unge isn 
ſerge⸗ Ei he vho fell in one of our 

| 9 4 actions, when. juſt a dying, wrote to 
me n 6d deen r Tt | 
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father. In two hours I ſhall be with the reſt who 
have bravely died for their country“ 
A Corſican gentleman who had been taken 
Priſoner — 
dark dungeon, where + he was chained to 
ground. While he was in this diſmal Ban 
the Genoeſe ſent a meſſage: to him, that ii he 
would accept of a commiſſion in their ſervice he 
might have it. No, ſaid he. Were do 
cept of your offer, it would be with a determin- 
ed purpoſe to take the firſt opportunity of re. 
turning to the ſervice of my country. But 1 
vill not accept of it. For I would not have my 
£, countrymen. even ſuſpect that I could be one 
moment unfaithful.“ And he remained in his 
dungeon. Paoli went on: I defy Rome; Spar- 
ta or Thebes to ſnew me thirty years of ſuch pa- 
triotiſm as Corſica can boaſt. Though the affec- 
tion between relations is exceedingly ſtrong in the 
Corſicans, they will give up their neareſt relations 
for the good of their country, and ſacrifice ſuch 
as have deſerted to the Genoeſs,* ... 
He gave me a noble inſtance of a Corſican 's 

feeling and greatneſs of mind: A criminal, ſaid 
he, was condemned to die. His nephew came 
to me with a lady of diſtinction, that ſne might 
ſolicit his pardgn. The nephew's: anxiety 


Durable for Corſica, I'promiſe you it ſhall, be 
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him think that the lady did not ſpeak with ſuf- 
Simi force and earneſtneſs. He therefore ad- 
vanced, and addreſſed himſelf to me: Sir, is it 
<< proper for me to ſpeak ? as if he felt that ĩt was 
unlawful zo make ſuch an application. I bid him 
go on. Sir, ſaid he; with the deepeſt concern, 

may Þ beg the life of my unde? If it is grant - 
ed, his relations will make a gift to the ſtate of 
<< diers in pay during the ſiege of Furiani. We 
will engage that he: ſhall never retum to che 
island.“ I knew the nephew to be a man of 
worth, and I anſwered him. You are acquainted 
with the circumſtances of this caſe. Such is my 
confidence in you, that if you will ſay that giving 
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< Ia patria per mille zechini. I vuld not have 
t the honour of our country ſold for a thouſand 
nechins. And his uncle ſuſfe red. 

Although tho General was one of the conſtituent 
members of the court of ſyndicato, he ſeldom 
todk his chair. He remained in his on apart- 
ment; and if any ef thoſe whoſe: ſuits; were 
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determined by the fyndicato were | not pleaſed 
who never failed to convinee them that juſ- 
tice had been done them. This appeared to mne 
2 neceſſary indulgence. in the infancy of | govern» 
ment. The, Corſicans having been ſd long in 
a ſtate of anarchy, could not all at once ſubmit 
their minds to the regular authority of | juſtice; 
They would ſubmit implicitly to Paoli, betauſo 
they love and venerate him. But ſuch a ſub- 
wiſſion is in reality being governed by their paſ- 
a perſonal regard. They cannot be ſaid to be 
nations of their magiſtrates as officers of che ſtare, 
entruſted with the adminiſtration of juſtice! By 
abilities and vprightneſs, Paoli accuſtoms the 
Corficans to have that ſalutary confidence in their 
rulers, which is neceſſary mme 
— — f g , 
' After having ſaid much and of the Corfi- 
cans, Come, ſaid he, you ſhall have a proof of 
| — — There is a crowd in che nett 
i the ft 16 es ant you hal ber bine rr. 

chance: | 'himfelf,'-was avenctable 


aoe mind. bus fan The ad man ben 
eee rc, .. o of hi 
| beary misforrune, ane — 
wbt who deprived. him of his ſons, he was 
allowed it to paſs without inquiry. 
But * for revenge, had made an 
application to have them —— rae 
niſhed. That he gave his Excellency this 
to intreat that 1 eee 
leſt in the heat of enmity among his neighbe 
any. body ſhould be puniſhed. as guilty. of the 
. of his ſons, who was really innocent of it. 
There Was. ſomething 6 generous, in Fl 1 


n —— of, he glg 
man, who had a flow of, words, and, a vivacity of 
geſture which fully juſtified what Petrus Cyrnacus 
hath ſaid of the a 5 &, Diceres 
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omnes effe e bonos cauſidicos. You would ſay 


they are all good 
I found Paoli ———— that I ſhould 
talk much With his countrymen as it ga * 
higher opinion both of him and of them. Thus 
m . nnn 
' *© changeable. Tet after ten years, ea ans,. 
ment to Paoli is as ſtrong as at the firſt. (Nay, 
they have an enthuſiaſtick admiration of hiin. 
Queſto grand? uomo mandato per Dro à berate 
which they expreſſed denne wo me concerning 

2-Ptlilsihic utidraditl/hs-Pibli wes an PER 
Buſs and abilities in their different departments. 
Some of them had been in foreign ſervice. One 
of * _ Suzzoni, had been 1 in Ger- 
to w mind; the happy dps sch 1 hats file 
among that plain, honeſt, brave people, Who of 
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411 nations s in the world, receive receive ſtrangers "with 
the greateſt cordiality. Signor or Gian Quilico Caſa 
— of the moſt ancient Corſican nobility, was 
much my friend.” He inſtructed' me fully with 
egard to the Corſican government. "He Had 
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even the patience to fit by me while 1 wrote 
down an account of it, which from converſations 
with Paoli, 1 afterwards enlarged and improved. 
I received many civilities from the, Aus Roi: 
a man of literature, and diſtinguiſhed no, leſs for 
the excellency of his heart. His ſaying of Paoli 
deſeryes to be remembered: * Nous ne . craig- 
© nons, pas que notre General nous trompe ni qu'il 
* ſe laiſſe tromper, We are not afraid that our 

General will deceive us, nor that he will let 
. * himſelf be deceived? 

I alſo received en from Father Guelfacci 
of the order of Servites, a man whoſe. talents and 
virtues, united with a ſingular decency and ſweets 
able ſtation of ſecretary to. the General, Indeed 
all the gentlemen here behaved to me in the moſt 
obliging manner. We. en as, UM 
a ſhooting together. 

ä e 
pn bold, with a certain roughneſs of man- 
ner which, agrees well with their character, and is 
far from being diſpleaſing. The General gave 
me an admirable inſtance of their plain and natu- 
ral, ſolid good ſenſe. A young French Marquis, 
very rich and very vain, came oyer to Corſica. 
He had a ſovereign contewpt for the barbarous 


* 
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inhabitants, and” ſtrutted about (andava à pals" 
miſfurato) with prodigious aits of cotiſequenice. 
The Corſcans beheld him wirkt 4 ſmile of ridi- 
eule, and fald, « Let lim alone, he id Hbüng ?- 
The Corſican peafiints and ſoldiers are very 
fond of” YE cattle” With the large Bout an 
dogs. This Keeps up a" ferocity among them 
which totally extinguiſhes fear. I hraveetn'a 
Corfican in the very heat of 4 baiting, Lün in, 
drive off the dogs, ſeize tlie hatf-frantick animal 
by the horns, and lead it away. The common 
people did not ſeem much given to diverſions; 
I obferved ſome of them in the great hall of the 
houſe of Colonna where T was lodged, amuſing 
themſelves with playing at a ſort of draughts in 
nately; and inſtead of black men and White, 
theyt bait bies of flone ant birs'of wood. | 1. was 
an admirable burleſque on gaming. levy 

The chief fatisfaftion of theſe iflanders when 
not engaged in war or in hunting, ſcemed to be 
chat of Tying at their eaſe in the open ait, recount- 


Ringing bag; in katsur uf tbe Dorking)? n 
gang minen they vit 
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continue this paſtime in the open air, unleis rain 
forces them to retire into their houſess. 
The ambaſciadore Ingleſe, The Engliſh am- 
baſſadour, as the good peaſants and ſoldiers uſed 
I got a Corſican dreſs made, in which I walked 
neral did me the honour to preſent me with his 
own piſtols; made in the iſland, all of Corſican 
I had every other aceoutrement. I even got one 
The Corſican peaſants and ſoldiers were quite 
to come and ſee me of a morning, and juſt go out 
and in as they pleaſed. I did every thing in my 
power to make them fond of the Britiſn, and bid 
them hope for an alliance with us. They aſked me 
a thouſand queſtions about my country, all ich 
I cheerfully anſwered as well as I could. 
One day they would needs hear me play upon 
my German flute. To have told my honeſt natu- 
and put on ſuch airs as we do in our genteel com- 
panies, would have been highly ridiculous, I 


I gave them one or two Italian airs, and then 
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ſome of our beautiful old Scots tunes; Gilderoy, 
the Laſs of Patje's Mill, Corn riggs are Bonny. 
pathetick ſimplicity and paſtoral gaiety of 
—— muſick, will always pleaſe thoſe who 
have the genuine feelings of nature The Corſi: 
cans were charmed with the ſpecimens I gave them; 
though I may riow” fay that they were very indifs 
_ performed. nr rnd r in bY firs! 
fy good friends inſiſted alſo to have an En- 
gun ſong from me. I endeavoured to pleaſe 
them in this too, and was very lucky in that 
which occurred to me. Hung them . Hearts bf 
© oak are our ſhips, Hearts of oak are our men? 
Trranflated it into Italian for them, and never did 
Tiee men fo delighted with a ſong as the Corſi- 
cans were witlr the Hearts of oak. Cuore di 
quercia, cried they, bravo Ingleſe.“ It wa 
quite a joyous" riot. I fancied myſelf to be a re- 
cruiting fea officer. I fancied _— pms 2 
Corſicans aboard the Britiſh fleet: fy Þ 
Paoli talked very highly eee 18. 
e e C 95 * We may, ſaid he; have 
foreign powers for our friends; but they muſt be 
Amici fuori di caſa, Friends àt arm's length. 
"we may malte an alliance, but we will nor ſub. 
mitt ourſelves to the dominion of tlie greateſt na- 
den in n PINE babe dome lo 
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2 ad liberty, would be hewn in pieces man 
the n of another country. 8 
ago, * 8 falſe rumour was ſpread chat l hade 
Corſican came to me, and addreſſed me in great 
ee tia What ſhall 'the blood of ſo many 
E w_ who have facrificed-theirdives for the 
OY m of Corſica, ſerve. only in tiage the pur- 
— ple of a foreign prince? IN AN 
I mentioned to him the ſcheme of — 
— . — 2 lay- 

3 aſſiſtance we ene 


1 — — 


proclamation at the laſt peace, in which the brave 
HH wi neee cer He 


Rebels Cena — 
He however ſhewed his great reſpect for 
Briiſh nation, and I could ſee he wiſned —— 
to be in friendſhip with us. When I aſked him 
what I could poſſibly do in return for all his 
goodneſs to me, he replied, + Solamente diſin- 
gannate il ſuo corte, Only undeceive your court. 
Tell them what you have ſeen here. They will 
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bu curious to aſk yu. A man come from r 
fica will be like a man come from the Antipodes, 
I expreſſed ſuch hopes as a man of @nGbilicy 
would in my ſituation naturally form. He ſaw.at 
leaſt: one Briton devoted to his cauſe. I threw. 
out many flattering ideas of future political events, 
imaged the Briciſh and the Corſicans ſtrictly unit- 
ed both in commerce and in war, and deſeribed 
hearty, generous common people of England 
would treat the brave Corſicans 
. inſenſibly got the better of his reſerye upon 
this head. My flow of gay ideas relaxed his ſeye - 
———— Do you re 
mn - IP faid he, the little people in Aſia ho 


in dee eee ee bythe ee 


king of Aſſyria, till they addreſſed themſelvrs to 
the Romans: and the Romans, with the noble 
ſpirit of a great and free nation, ſtood forth, and 
would not ſuffer the great king to deſtroy t pig 
people, but made an alliance with them?! 1 
He made no obſervations upon this .beautify 
piece of hiſtory. It was eaſy to ſee. is allu a to 
7 his own nation and ours. Y 44 4100 DIe I aggm 
Wen the General related this piece of hiſto- 
ry to me, 1 was negligent enough not to aſk him 
n people he agu. As the ſtory made 


* 
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a ſtrong” impreſſion upon me, upon my return to 
Britain I ſearched a variety of books to try if I 
could find it, but in vain. I therefore toolt the 
Hberty in one of my letters to Puli; to beg he 
would let me know it! He told me the little 
people was che Jews, that the ſtory was related 
by ſeveral antient authours, but that I would find 
it told with moſt preciſion and energy in the 
eighth chapter of the firſt Dock of che Macea- 
bees. Ile ' noinimot 1 U ns 
Th Gee boar er ü Manes, ee 
received into the Proteſtant canon, is allowed by 
all the learned to be an authentic hiſtory. I 
have read Paoli's favourite ſtory with much ſatiſ- 
faction, and, as in ſeveral circumſtances, it very 
well applies to Great Britain and Corſica, is told 
with great eloquence, and furniſhes a fine model 
for an alliance, I ſhall make no apology for tran- 
ſcribing the moſt intereſting verſe. 
No Judas had heard ee e of the 
Romans, that they were mighty and valiant 
men, and ſuch as would lovingly accept all 
that foined themſelves unto them, and make a 
* league of amity with all that came unto them. 
And that they were men of great valour. 
It was told him alſo of their wars and noble 
* afts which they had done amongſt the Gala- 


s 
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t tians, and how they had conquered: them, and 
brought them under tributwmeee. 
And what they had done in the coustry ot 
Spain, for the winning of the mines of the {15 
ver and gold which are there 4 5m 357 lug 
eee their policy and patience they 

had: conquered all the place, though it were ve- 
0 * from: theme rnoimng tom chte bios 7: 
It was told him beſides, how. they:deſtzoyed 
8 "_ eee their mung all other 


& „ 21. on FORTY 4 + ont paths; 
But with their friends, and ſuch as felied 
25 * they . amity: n they had 
wy a ll hat  heardof heir comp; were afraid 
© of bent it bag om ypoſrasd: nen 
would, veces nally, that they, were 


Moreover, how they had made for elves 
© a ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and twen- 
ty men ſat in- council daily,:conſulting:;alway.for 
* the . to nn W 


Many 119 1 Otte Mil mes 23 


c orcatlyiexalted 5 om inns! 1 2 ek e 
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© Eupolemus the ſon of John the ſon of Accos; 
© and Jaſon the ſon of Eleazar, and ſent them to 
© Rome, to make a league of amity 33 
* deracy with them. baawgts bd [a Sort 2ctt 5 
Aud to intreat them that | they! would take 
the yoke" from chem, for they ſauy that the king- 
9 — ——— 
vitude. nd mn St O11 00 9; 
They went therefore to Rome, which » was a 
— great journey, and came into the ſenate, 
© where: they ſpake, and ſaid, 9 
Judas Maccabeus, with Wan and the 
people of the Jews, have ſent us unto you, to 
—— — n 1 
© and "a 1 
80 chat neee cher Remags > 
And this is the copy of the 0 
* ſenate wrote back again, in tables of braſs, 
and ſent to Jeruſalem, that there they might 
* have by chem a memorial of peace and 


people of the Jews, by nl by land for ever. 
The ſword alſo, and enemy be far from them. 
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mans, or any afitheie see ae 
< all their domin ions. 
The people of the Jens halLiniperkcanirnd 
the time ſhall be «ppoizetd; een 
Neither ſhall they give 
_ © that make war ance aa chte witch 
victuals, weapons, money or Ahipa, as it hath 
* ſeemed good - unto the Ranitihs, but they all 
_ their covenant, without taking any thing 
th * 464 ee Sr nf d hrs + 
In the ſame manner alſo, if war *come-fieſt 
e of the Jews, the tomans ſhall 
ohelp wem with tr chelr bert, heed 
time mall beuppetbrehp bee eg tee 
Neirher ſhall victual be given to them that 
take part againſt them, or weapons, or money, 
* or ſhips, as it hath ſeemed good to the Romans; 
© but they ſhall nnn 1 
«witfiout deceit! · en pro BA n 
According to eſe adele did he Ro- 
mama, e peo the 
Jews. | "ON N n 
2-3 Howbeie; if hereafter the one party or the 
ther; ſhall think meet to add or diminiſn any 
5 thing they may do it at their pleaſures, and 
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——— — add or take away, ſhall 
beide % h © hi uti mn STE: 

And, as touching the evils that Demetrius 
btb roche es we have: written unto: him, 
——— thou made thy n 


18000 nt 570 * we / 4 Tr 


« chem. bs and fight with 
aber, by dea and. by land.” fra HNO 

AL will venture to aſk whether the 8 
pear, in any one inſtancę of their hiſtory, more 
truly great than they do here. at Df banois® 
Paoli ſaid, If a man would preſerve 
nerous glow. of patriotiſm, he muſt not reaſon;t00 
much. Mareſchal Saxe reaſoned; and carried 
the arms of France inta the heart of Germany, 
üs ovn ce intry. I act from nt, not from 


5 
„32½% then i ppgtt ttt uh Die kh nde 


. Virtwous: ſentiments A he, are 
beyond philoſophical reaſonings, which are not ſo 
ſtrong, and are continually varying. If all the 
profeſſours in Europe were formed into one ſoci- 
cty. it would. no doubt be a ſociety very reſpect- 
able, and we ſhould there be entertained _ * 
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beſt moral leflons. Yet 1 believe I hoid hd 
more real virtue in a ſociety of good peaſants in 


ſome little village in the heart ef your iſland. It 


might be ſaid of theſe two ſooistles; ab was Haid 
of Demoſthenes and Themiſtocles; * Hlius dista, 
hujus facta magis valebant; The one was power- 
ful in words, but the other in deeds .. 
This kind of converſation led tie to tell him 
how much I had ſuffered from anxious ſpeculati- 
ons. With a mind naturally inclined to melan⸗ 
choly, and a keen deſire of enquiry; I had intenſe- 
ly applied myſelf to metaphyfical reſearches, - and 
reaſoned beyond my depth, on ſuch ſubjects as it 
i5 not given to man to know. I told him 1 had 
rendered my mind a comera obſcura, that in the 
very heat of youth I felt the · non eſt tanti, the 
omnia vanitas* of one who has exhauſted all the 
ſweets of his being, and is weary with dull repeti- 
tion. I told him that I had almoſt become for 
abe of taking a part in active life. 
All this, ſaid Paoli, is melancholy. Thave 
alfo ſtudied metaphyſicks// I Know che asgusgg i 
for fate and free · will, for the materiality and im- 
materiality of the ſoul, and even the ſubtile ar- 
guments for and againſt the exiſtenoe of matter. 
Ma laſciamo queſte diſpute ai ozioſi, But let us 
leave theſe diſputes to the idle. Io tengo ſempre 
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. | 
great object. I never feel a moment of deſpon- 
deney. . mes mum 231) [PECAN rid 1603.01.75; 2 od 
The contemplation of ſuch a character eally 
exiſting) was of more ſervice to m than all 1 had 
been able to draw from books,” from converſati- 
ons or ſom che enertions of my ou x mind: That 

often' enough formed the idea of 4 man continu- 


\ 


cethe ideas we are taught 
| of things which may exiſt, 
but do not; of ſeas of milk, and ſhips of amber. 


Try — reali2 — — I 
bre a Hede opinion es Pugs him.” 


him without ceremony, e "Was drehe, 
I %s glad to have an opportunity of ſeeing him 
in thoſe teaſing moments, when according to the 
Duke de Rochefoucault, no man is a hero to his 
walet de chambre. That lively nobleman "who 
malicious pleafure in endeavouring to diveſt 
human nature of its dignity. by cxhibiring parti- 
dl views, and exaggerating faults, would have 


owned that Paoli was © moment of his le a 
hero; © ESPDDTKH IK 374 Ra % Juin, 
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Paoli told me that from his earlieſt years, he 
had in view the important ſtation which he nom 
holds; ſo that his ſentiments muſt ever have been 
thoughts could ſubmit with any. degree / of pa · 
ence, to the unmeaning ceremanies, and-pogr. dif 
courſe of genteel ſociety,  mhich he, certainly was 
obliged to do while an officer at Naples, O, ſaid 
he, I managed it very A Ero carte h 
Sr ans I talked and-joked, onde duos 
but I never ſat.down to play; went and came 
as I pleaſed. The mirth I like is what is eaſy and 
unaffected. Je ne puis ſouffrir long temps les di- 
feurs de bons mots, I cannot endure long the 
ayers of good things. . wy 

How much ſuperiour is Aw 
ol agreeable converſation to that of profeſſed 
wits, who. are continually ſtraining for Gnas 
marks, and lively repartees. They put them 


| ſelyes to much pain in order to pleaſe; and yet 


pleaſe leſs than if they would juſt appear as they 
naturally feel themſelves. A company of pro- 
feſed' wits has always appeared to, me, ike e . 

company of artificers employed in ſome very nice 
dad difficult work, which 5 
ty of performing. 
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Paoli is animated with an extraordinary degree of 
Except when indiſpoſed or greatly fa- 
tigued, he never fits down but at meals. He is 
perpetually in motion, walking briſkly backwards 
and forwards. Mr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe com- 
prehenſive and vigourous underſtanding, has by 
long obſervation, attained to a perfect knowledge 
of human nature, when treating of biography, 
has this reflection: There are many inviſible cir- 
umſtances which, whether we read as inquiries 
_ natural or moral knowledge z whether 
© we intend to enlarge our ſcience, or encreaſe our 
virtue, are more important than publick occur- 
© rences, Thus Salluſtſ the great maſter of nature, 
© has not forgotten in his account of Catiline, to 
© remark, that his walk was now quick, and a- 
<& gain flow,” as an indication of a mind revolving 
ſomething : with violent commotion (a).“ Ever 
mindful of the wiſdom of the Rambler, I have 
accuſtomed myſelf to mark the ſmall peculiarities 
of character. Paoli's being perpetually in moti- 
tion, nay his being ſo agitated that, as the ſame 
Salluſt alſo ſays of Catiline, Neque vigiliis, 
* neque quietibus ſedari poterat, He could not be 
* quieted either by watching or by repoſe, are 


() Rambler, No. 60, 
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gable as Catiline, but from a very different cauſe : 
The conſpiratour from ſchemes; of ruin and de- 


liberty and felieity to Cora. 


Paoli told me that che- vHijty iof his mind 


vas ſuch. that he could not ſtudy. abovd cen mi- 
nutes at a time. La teſta mi rompa, My head 
is like to break, ſaid he. I can never write 


my lively ideas with my own hand. In writing, 


they eſcape from my mind. I call the Abbẽ 
Guelfucci, Allons preſto, pigliate li penſieri, 


Come h, take my thoughts; and he * 


them.“ cinch tis n unnd ier $205) 4 


Paoli Pal 4 memory like charof, Themiſtocles; . 


for I was aſſured that he knows the names of al- 
moſt all the people in the iſland, their characters, 
and their connexions. His memory as a man of 
learning, is no leſs uncommon. He has the beſt 
part of the claſſicks by heart, and he has a happy 
rarely to be found. This talent is not always 
to be reckoned pedantry. The inſtances in which 
Paoli is ſhewn ' to diſplay it; are a pof tu che 
contra t % stet Mh pes 
len wo 12 aida e 23702, eee 
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indications of his being ee e e 


ſtruction to Rome the patriot from ſchemes of 
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I have heard Paoli recount the revolutions of 
one of the ancient ſtates, with an energy and a 
rapidity which ſhewed him to be maſter of the 
ſubject, to be perfectly acquainted with every 
ſpring and movement of the various events. I 
have heard him give what the French call Une 
catalogue raiſonnee* of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
in antiquity. His characters of them were con- 
ciſe, nervous and juſt. I regret that the fire with 
which he ſpoke upon ſuch occaſions, fo dazzled - 
me, that I could not recollect his ſayings ſo as to 
write them down when I retired from his pre- 
ſence. 

He juſt lives in the times * dab: He 
faid to me, A young man who would form his 
mind to glory, muſt not read modern memoirs; 
ma Plutarcho, ma Tito Livio; but Plutarch and 
Titus Livius.“ 

1 have ſeen him fall into a ſort of reverie, and 
break out into ſallies of the grandeſt and nobleſt 
enthuſiaſm. I recollect two inſtances of this. 
© What a thought? that thouſands owe their hap- 
pineſs to you? And throwing himſelf into an 
attitude, as if he ſaw the lofty mountain of fame 
before him: Turk is my object! (pointing to 
the ſummit), if I fall, I fall at leaſt THERE (point- 


ing a good way up), magnis tamen excidit aulis.” 
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I ventured to reaſon like a libertine, that I 
might be confirmed in virtuous principles by fo 
illuſtrious a Preceptour. I made light of moral 
feelings. . I argued that conſcience was vague and 
uncertain ; that there was hardly any vice but 
what men might be found who have been guilty 
of it without remorſe, © But, ſaid he, there is no 
man who has not a horrour at ſome vice. Dif- 
ferent vices and different virtues have the ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſion, on different men; Ma il virtt 
in aſtratto è il nutrimento dei noſtri cuori, But 
virtue in the abſtract, is the food of our hearts.“ 

Talking of Providence, he ſaid to me with 


his earneſtneſs with which a man ſpeaks who is 


anxious to be believed: I tell you on the word 
of an honeſt man, it is impoſſible for me not to 
be perſuaded that Gop interpoſes to give freedom 
to Corſica, A people oppreſſed like the Corſicans, 
are certainly worthy of divine aſſiſtance. When 


we were in the moſt deſperate circumſtances,” I 


never loſt courage, truſting as I did in Providence.” 
I ventured to object; But why has not Provi- 
dence interpoſed ſooner ? ? He replied with a noble, 
ſerious and devout air, Becauſe his ways are un- 
fearchable. I adore him for what he hath done, 
1 revere him in what he hath not done. 


X 2 
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I gave Paoli the character of my revered 
friend Mr. Samuel Johnſon. I have often regret- 
ed that luſtrious men, ſuch as humanity produces 
a few times in the revolution of many ages, 
ſhould not ſee each other; and when ſuch ariſe 
in the fame age, though at the diſtance of half the 
globe, I have been aſtoniſhed how _ could 
forbear to meet, 

As ſteel ſharpneth ſteel, ſo doth a man the 
* countenance of his friend,” ſays the wiſe mo- 
narch. What an idea may we not form of an 


interview between ſuch a ſcholar and philoſopher 


as Mr. Johnſon, and few a e and _— 
— - | | 
I repeated to Paoli ſeveral of Mr. Johnſon's 
ſayings, ſo remarkable for ſtrong ſenſe and TE 
nal humour. 1 now recollect theſe two. 

When I told Mr. Johnſon that a certain au- 
thour affected in converſation to maintain, that 
there was no diſtinction between virtue and vice, 
he ſaid, * Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think 
© as he ſpeaks, he is lying; and I fee not what 
< honour he can propoſe to himſelf from having 
© the character of a lyar. But if he does really 
« think that there is no diſtinction between virtue 
© and vice, why, Sir, when he leaves our houſes 
© let us count our ſpoons.” 
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Of modern infidels and innovatours, he faid, 
6 . theſe are all vain men, and will gratify 
* themſelves at any expence. Truth will not af- 
* fort! ſufficient food to their vanity ; ſo they have 
© betaken themſelves to errour. Truth, Sir, is 
© a cow which will yield ſuch people no more 
milk; and ſo they are gone to milk the bull.“ 
| I felt an elation of mind to ſee; Paoli delighted 
with the ſayings of Mr. Johnſon, and to hear him 
tranſlate them with Italian energy to the Corſican 
ben. ˙ % i 
I repeated Mr. Johnſon's ſayings as nearly as I 
could, in his own peculiar forcible language, for 
which, prejudiced or little criticks have taken 
upon them to find fault with him. He is above 
making any anſwer to them; but I have found a 
ſufficient anſwer in a general remark in one of his 
excellent papers : 
produce — of language. Hie that thinks 


with more extent than another, will want words 


of larger meaning.“ (a) | 

I hope to be pardoned for. mis digreſiion 
wherein I pay a juſt tribute of veneration and 
gratitude to one from whoſe writings and conver- 
ſation I have received inſtructions of which I ex- 
perience the value in every ſcene of my life. 


(a) Idler, No. 70. 


Difference of thoughts will 
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During Paoli's adminiſtration, there have been 
few laws made in Corſica. He mentioned one 
which he has found very efficacious in curbing 
that vindictive ſpirit of the Corſicans, of 'which I 
have ſaid a good deal in a former part of this 
work. There was among the Corſicans a moſt 
dreadful ſpecies of revenge, called © Vendetta traſ- 
verſa, Collateral revenge, which Petrus Cyrnaeus 
_ candidly acknowledges.” It was this: If a man 
had received an injury, and could not find a pro- 
per opportunity to be revenged on his enemy 
perſonally, he revenged himſelf on one of his ene- 
my's relations. So barbarous a practice, was the 
ſource of innumerable aſſaſſinations. Paoli know- 
ing that the point of honour was every thing to 
the Corſicans, oppoſed it to the progreſs of the 
blackeſt of crimes, fortified: by long habits. He 
made a law, by which it was provided, that this 
collateral revenge ſhould not only be puniſhed 
with death; as ordinary murther, but the memory 
of the offender ſnould be diſgraced for ever by a 
pillar of infamy. He alſo had it enacted that 
the ſame ſtatute ſnould extend to the violatours of 
an oath of reconciliation, once made. 
By thus combating a vice ſo deſtructive, he 
has, by a kind of ſhock of oppoſite paſſions, re- 
duced the fiery Corſicans to a ſtate of mildneſs, 
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and he aſſured me that they were now all fully 
ſenſible of the equity of that law. | 
While I was at Sollacaro, information was re- 
ceived, that the poor wretch who ſtrangled the 
woman at the inſtigation of his miſtreſs, had con- 
ſented to accept of his life, upon condition of 
becoming hangman. This made a great noiſe 
among the Corſicans, who were enraged at the 
creature, and ſaid their nation was now diſgraced. 
Paoli did not think ſo. He ſaid to me, I am 
glad of this. It will be of ſervice. It will con- 
tribute to form us to a juſt ſubordination. We 
have as yet too great an equality among us. As 
we muſt have Corſican taylours and Corſican ſhoe- 
makers, we mult alſo have a Corſican hangman.? 
I could not help being of a different opinion. 
The occupations of a taylour and a ſhoemaker 
though mean, are not odious. When I afterwards 
met M. Rouſſeau in England, and made him a re- 
port of my Corſican expedition, he agreed with me 
in thinking that it would be ſomething noble for 
the brave iſlanders, to be able to ſay that there 
was not a Corſican but who would rather ſuffer 
h death, than become a hangman ; and he alſo agreed 
with me, that it might have a good effect to have 
always a Genocſe for the hangman of Corſica, 
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I muſt however do the Genoeſe the juſtice to 
obſerve, that Paoli told me, that even one of them 
had ſuffered death in Corfica, rather than conſent to 
become hangman. When I, from a keenneſs na- 
tural enough in a Briton born with an abhorrenc 
at tyranny, talked with violence againſt the Ge- 
noeſe, Paoli faid with a moderation and candour 
which ought to do him honour even with the re- 
publick, It is true the Genoeſe are our enemies; 
but let us not forget, that they are the deſcendants 
of thoſe worthies, F 
the Helleſpont.” 

There is one circumſtance in Paoli's huet 
which I preſent to my readers with caution, know- 
ing how much it may be ridiculed, in an age when 
mankind are ſo fond of incredulity, that they ſeem 
to pique themſelves in contracting their circle of 
belief as much as poſſible. But 1 confider this 
infidel rage as but a temporary mode of the human 
underſtanding, and am well perſuaded that &er 
long we ſhall return to a more calm philoſophy. 

I own I cannot help thinking that though we 
may boaſt ſome improvements in ſcience, and in 
ſhort, ſuperiour degrees of knowledge in things 
where our faculties can fully reach, yet we ſhould 
not aſſume to ourſelves ſounder judgements: than 
thoſe of our fathers; I will therefore venture to 
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relate that Paoli has at times extraordinary im- 
The way in which I diſcovered it, was this, 
Being very deſirous of ſtudying ſo exalted a cha- 
racter, I ſo far preſumed upon his goodneſs to me, 
as to take the liberty of aſking him a thouſand 
queſtions with regard to the moſt minute and pri- 
vate circumſtances of his life. Having aſked him 
one day when ſome of his nobles were preſent, whe- 
ther a mind, ſo active as his, was not employed e- 
ven in ſleep, and if he uſed to dream much. Signor 
Caſa Bianca ſaid with an air and tone which im- 
plied ſomething of importance, Si, ſi ſogna, Yes, 
he dreams.” And upon my aſking him to explain 
his meaning, he told me that the General had often 
ſeen in his dreams, what afterwards came to paſs. 
Paoli confirmed this by ſeveral inſtances, Said he, 
Il can give you no clear explanation of it. I on- 
| ly tell you facts. Sometimes I have been miſtak- 
en, but in general, theſe viſions have proved true. 
I cannot fay what may be the agency of inviſible 
ſpirits. They certainly muſt know more than 
we do; and there is nothing abſurd in ſuppoling 
that Gop ſhould pſy them to communicate 
their knowledge to us.” a 
He went into a moſt curious and pleaſing 
diſquiſition, on a ſubject, which the late inge- 
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nious Mr. Baxter has treated in a very philoſo- 
phical manner, in his Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Human Soul; a book which may be read 
with as much delight, and ſurely with more 
advantage than the works of thoſe who endea- 
vour to deſtroy our belief. Belief is fayourable 
to the human mind, were it for nothing elſe but 
to furniſn it entertainment. An infidel I ſhould 
think, muſt frequently ſuffer from ennui. 220 

It was perhaps affectation in Socrates to ſay, 
that all he had learned to know was that he 
knew nothing. But ſurely it is a mark of wif- 
dom, to be ſenſible of the limited extent of hu- 
man knowledge, to examine with reyerence the 
ways of God, nor preſumptuouſly reje& any opi- 
nion which has been held by the judicious and 
the learned, becauſe it has been made a cloak for 
artifice, or had a variety of fictions raiſed upon it, 
by credulity. 

Old Feltham ſays, * Every dream is not to be 
© counted of; nor yet are all to be caſt away with 
* contempt. I would neither be a ſtoick, ſuper- 
« ſtitious in all; nor yet an epicure, conſiderate 
of none. And after obſerving how much 
the ancients attended to the interpretation of 


* Feltham's Reſolves, Cent. I. Reſol. 52. 
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dreams, he adds, Were it not for the power 
* of the Goſpel; in crying down the vains f of 
men, it would appear a wonder how a ſcience ſo 
6 Part to un n fall ſo ** 

＋ he 3 ee in Paolits wg 
rafter which I have ventured to relate, is univer- 
ſally believed in Corſica. The inhabitants of that 
iſland like the Italians, expreſs themſelves much 
by ſigns. When I aſked one of them, if there 
had been many inſtances of the General's fore- 
ſeeing future events, he graſped a large bunch of 
his hair, and replied, W n. So ma- 
ny, Sir.“ 

It may be ſaid ee eee 1 induſtei- 
ouſly - propagated this opinion, in order that he 
might have more authority in civilizing a rude 
and ferocious people, as Lycurgus pretended to 
have the ſanction of the oracle at Delphos, as Nu- 
ma gave it out that he had frequent interviews 
with the nymph Egeria, or as Marius perſuaded 
the Romans, that he received divine communicas 
tions from a hind. But I cannot allow myſelf to 
ſuppoſe that _ ever EY the _: of pious 


frauds. 


+ He means vanity. 
+ Feltham's Reſolves, Cent. I. Reſol. 52. 
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Paoli though never familiar, has the moſt per- 
fect eaſe of behaviour. This is a mark of a real 
_ great character. The diſtance and reſerve which 
ſome of our modern nobility affect, is, becauſe 
nobility is now little elſe than a name in compa- 
riſon of what it was in ancient times. In ancient 
times, noblemen hved at their country ſeats, like 
_ princes, in hoſpitable grandeur. They were men 
of power, and every. one of them could bring 
hundreds of followers into the field. They were 
then open and affable. Some of our modern no- 
bility are ſo anxious to preſerve an appearance of 
dignity which they are ſenſible cannot bear an 
examination, that they are afraid to let you come 
near them. Paoli is not ſo, Thoſe about him 
come into his apartment at all hours, wake him, 
help him on with his clothes, are perfectly free 
from reſtraint ; yet they know their diſtance, and 
awed by his real greatneſs, r never loſe their W 
for him. 

Though thus eaſy of hag particular care is 
taken againſt ſuch attempts upon the life of the 
illuſtrious Chief, as he has good reaſon to appre- 
hend from the Genoeſe, who have ſo often em- 
ployed aſſaſſination merely in a political view, and 
who would gain ſo much by aſſaſſinating Paoli. 
A certain number of ſoldiers are continually on 
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guard upon him; and as ſtill cloſer guards, he 
has ſome faithful Corſican dogs. Of theſe five or 
ſix ſleep, ſome in his chamber, and ſome at the 
outſide of the chamber-door. ' He treats them with 
great kindneſs, and they are ſtrongly attached to 
him. They are extremely ſagacious, 'and'know 
all his friends and attendants. * Were any perſon 
to approach the General during the darkneſs of 
the night, they would inſtantly tear him in' pieces. 
Having dogs for his attendants,” is another” cir- 
cumſtance about Paoli ſimilar to the heroes of 
antiquity. Homer repreſents Telemachus fo'at- 
WW „ e rm 37 nc 
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But the deſcription given of che family of Patro- 
clus applies better to Paoli: N 2 
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nine large dogs domeſick at his board. 
Pops: 


Mr. Pope i in his notes on the ſecond aſe of 
the Odyſſey, is much pleaſed with dogs being in- 
troduced, as it furniſhes an agreeable inſtance of 
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ancient fimplicity. He obſerves that Virgil 
thought this circumſtance worthy of his imita- 
tion; in deſcribing old Evander. So we read of 
Syphax general of the Numidians, Syphax inter 
duos canes ſtans, Scipionem appellavit“, Syphax 
ſtanding between two dogs called to Scipio.“ 
Talking of courage, he made a very juſt diſ- 
between conſtitutional courage and cou- 
rage from reflection. Sir Thomas More, ſaid 
he, would not probably have mounted a breach 
ſo well as a ſergeant who had never thought of 
death. But a ſergeant would not on a ſcaffold, 
have ſhewn the calm reſolution of Sir Thomas 
On this ſubject he told me a very remarkable 
anecdote, which happened during the laſt war in 
Italy. At the ſiege of Tortona, the commander 
of the army which lay before the town, ordered 
Carew an Iriſh officer in the ſervice of Naples, 
to advance with a detachment to a particular poſt. 


* I mention this on the authority of an excellent ſcholar, 
and one of our beſt writers, Mr. Joſeph Warton in his notes 
on the Æneid; for I have not been able to find the paſſage in 
Livy which he quotes. | | 
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Having given his orders, he whiſpered to Carew: 
« Sir, I know you to be a gallant man. I have 
therefore put you upon this duty. I tell you in 
confidence, it is certain death for you all. 1 
place you there to make the enemy ſpring a 
mine below you.“ | Carew made a bow. to. the 
general, and led on his men in ſilence to the 
dreadful poſt. - He there ſtood with an undaunted 
countenance, and having called to one of the ſol- 
diers for a draught of wine, Here, ſaid he, 7 
drink to all thoſe who bravely fall in battle.“ 
Fortunately at that inſtant Tortona capitulated, 
and Carew eſcaped. But he had thus a full op- 
portunity of diſplaying a rare inſtance of deter- 
mined intrepidity. It is with pleaſure that I re- 
cord an anecdote ſo much. to the. honour of a 
gentleman of that nation, on which illiberal re- 
flections are too often thrown, by thoſe of whom 
it little deſerves them. Whatever may be the 
rough jokes of wealthy inſolence, or the en- 
vious ſarcaſms of needy jealouſy, the Iriſh have 
ever been, and will continue to be, . re- 
garded upon the continent. | 
Paoli's perſonal authority among the Corſi- 
cans ſtruck me much. I have ſeen a crowd of 
them with eagerneſs and impetuoſity, endeavour- 
ing to approach him, as if they would have burſt 
into his appartment by force, In vain did the 
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guards attempt to reſtrain them; but when he 
called to them in a tone of firmneſs, Non c'è ora 


1 
* ö 


ricorlo, No e DW, they were _ ar 
once. ee 

He one e eiten gave us an entertaining ae 
WES on'the ancient art of war, He obſerved 
that the ancients allowed 4 little baggage, which 


they very properly called impedimenta; * where- 
as the moderns burden themſelves with it to ſuch 


a degree, that 50,000 of our preſent ſoldiers are 
allowed as much baggage as was formerly thought 
ſufficient for all the armies of the Roman empire. 
He faid it was good for ſoldiers to be heavy arm- 
ed, as it renders them proportionably robuſt ; and 
he remarked that when the Romans lightened 
their arms, the troops became enfeebled. He 
made a very curious obſervation with regard to the 
towers full of armed men, which we are told were 
borne on the backs of their elephants. He faid 
..it muſt be a miſtake; for if the towers were broad, 
there would not be room for them on the backs of 
elephants; for he and a friend who was an able cal- 
culatour, had meaſured a very large elephant atNa- 
ples, and made a computation of the ſpace neceſſary 


to hold the number of men ſaid to be contained in 
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thoſe towers, and they found that the back of 
the broadeſt elephant would not be ſufficient, af- 
ter making the fulleſt allowance for what might 
be hung by ballance on either ſide of the animal. 
If again the towers were high, they would 
fall; for he did not think it at all probable, that 
the Romans had the art of tying on ſuch mon- 
ſtrous machines at a time when they had not 
learnt the uſe even of girths to their ſaddles. He 
aid he did not give too much credit to the fi- 
gures on Trajan's pillar, many of which were un- 
doubtedly falſe. He ſaid it was his opinion, that 
thoſe towers were only drawn by the elephants ; 
an opinion founded in probability, and free from 
the difficultics of that which has been commonly 
' received. 
; Talking of various ſchemes of life, fit fo x 
man of ſpirit and education; I mentioned to 
him that of being a foreign miniſter. He ſaid 
he thought it a very agreeable employment for 
a man of parts and addreſs, during ſome years of 
his life. In that fituation, ſaid he, a man will 
inſenſibly attain to a greater knowledge of men 
and manners, and a more perfe& acquaintance 
with the politicks of Europe. He will be pro- 
moted according to the returns which he makes 
Y | 
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to his court. They muſt be accurate, diſtinct, 
without fire or ornament. He may ſubjoin his 
own opinion, but he muſt do it with great mo- 
deſty. The miniſtry at home are proud.“ . 
He faid the greateſt happineſs was not in glo- 
ry, but in goodneſs ; and that Penn in his Ame- | 
rican colony, where he had eſtabliſhed a people 
in quict and contentment, was happier than Alex- 
ander the Great after deſtroying multitudes at 
the conqueſt of Thebes. He obſerved that the 
hiſtory of Alexander is obſcure and du bious; for 
his captains who divided his kingdom, | were too 
buſy to record his life and actions, and would at 
any rate with to render him odious to poſterity. 

Never was I fo thoroughly ſenſible of my 
own defects as while I was in Corſica. 1 felt 
how ſmall were my abilities, and how Victe I 
knew. Ambitious to be the companion of Paoli, 
and to underſtand a country and a people which 
rouſed me ſo much, T withed to be a Sir James 
MacDonald“. : 


* James MacDonald baronet of the iſle of Sky, who 
at the age of one and twenty, had the learning and abilities 
of a profeffonr and a ſtateſman; with the ac compliſtiments of a 
man of the world. Eton and Oxford, will ever remember him 
as one of their preateſt ornaments. He was well known to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed in Europe, but was carried off from all 
their expectations. He died at Freſcati, near Rome, in 1 765. 
Had he lived a little longer, I believe I ſhould have * 
with him to vit Corſica. | 


To ORS Aa. 
Tue laſt day which I ſpent wich Pabli, appear- 
aiſaally great aud amiabir; wien I was upon 
the eve bf parting froni him. The night before 
my departure, a little ineident happened which 
ſhewed him in 4 moſt agreeable light. When 
the ſervants were bringing in "the deſert after 
Gppet, one ef them chaecd ts det Fall a Plate 
of walnuts. Inſtesd of flying into a paſſibn at 
what the man éduld not help, Pack Taid with 
4 fue, No matter ;* and turning to me, It 
il 4 good fign for you, Sir, Tempus elk fpargere 


nuces, It is time to ſcatter walnuts. It is a ma- 
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trimonial omen: You muſt go home to your own 
country, atid matry ſotne fine woman whom en 


really ue. 1 fall rejoice to hear of it. 
"This was a pretty alluſion to the Roman ce- 


remony at weddings, of ee walnut. 80 
Vir nigh $ Damon ſays,” | 1 | 1 | 
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Tbe walnuts ſtrew ! prepare the nuptial lights! 
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to his court. They muſt be accurate, diſtinct, 
without fire or ornament. He may ſabjoin his 
own opinion, but he muſt do it with great mo- 
N The miniſtry at home are proud. . 
He faid the greateſt happineſs was not in glo- 
ry, but in goodneſs ; and that Penn in his Ame- | 
rican colony, where he had eſtabliſhed a people 
in quiet and contentment, was happier than Alex- 
ander the Great after deſtroying multitudes at 
the conqueſt of Thebes. He obſerved that the 
hiſtory of Alexander is obſcure and dubious ; for 
his captains who divided his kingdom, were too 
buſy to record his life and actions, and would at 
any rate with to render him odious to poſterity. 
Never was I ſo thoroughly ſenſible of my 
own defects as while I was in Corſica. 1 felt 
how ſmall were my abilities, and how Viicte I 
knew. Ambitious to be the companion of Paoli, 
and to underſtand a country and a people which 
rouſed me ſo much, I wiſhed. to be a Sir James 
MacDonald*. . 


* Sir James MacDonald baronet of the iſe of Sky, Ea | 
at the age of one and twenty, had the learhing and abilities 
of a profeffonr and a ſtateſman; with. the accompliſhments of a 
man of the world. Eton and Oxford will ever remember him 
as one of their greateſt ornaments. He was well known to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed in Europe, but was carried off from all 
their expectations. He died at Freſcati, near Rome, in 1765. 
Had he lived a little longer, I believe I ſhould have prevailed 
with him to viſit Corſica. ; 
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Tue laſt day which I ſpefit with Pabli, appear- 
ed uf ineftimable value. I thought kim more than 
uſoally great arid amiable; wien I was upon 
the eve f parting froni him. The night before 
my departure, a little imeident happened which 
ſhewed him in 4 moſt agfeeable light. When 
the ſervants were bringing in tlie Geſert after 
Wpper, one of them chaneed to get fall a plate 
of walnuts. Inſtead of flying into a paſſion at 
what the man eonld” not help, Pack Taid with 
4 file, No ntatter;“ and turning 46 me, It 
5 4 good fign for you, Sir, Tempus eſt ſpargere 
nuces,” It is time to ſcatter walnuts; © It is a ma. 
trimonial omen: You muſt go home to your own 
cutitty, and matry ſome fine woman Whom you 
really lle. 1 mall Tejoice to hear of f?“ 
This was a pretty allufion to the Roman ce- 
remony at weddings, of auer walnurs, 8⁰ 
Vir 's Damon ſays,” © volle 
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When I again aſked Paoli if it was poſſible 
for me in any way to ſhew ln an en reſpolt 
and attachment, he replied, © Ricordatevi che Io 
vi ſia amico, e ſcrivetemi. Remember that 1 am 
your friend, and write to me.“ I ſaid 1 hoped 
that when he honoured me with à letter, he would 
write not only as a commander, but as a 
pher and a man of letters. He took me by the 
hand, and faid, © As a friend. I dare not tran 
ſcribe from my private notes the feelings which 1 
had at this interview. I ſhould perhaps appear 
too enthuſiaſtick. | I took leave of Paoli with re- 
gret and agitation, not without ſome hopes of 
ſeeing him again. From having known intimately 
ſo exalted a character, my ſentiments of human 
nature were raiſed, while, by a ſort of contagion, 1 
felt an honeſt ardour to diſtinguiſh myſelf, and be 
uſeful, as far as my ſituation and abilities would 
allow; and I was, for the reſt of iny life, ſet free 
from a ſlaviſh timidity in the preſence of great 
men, for where ſhall I find- men eh AI HY 
Paoli? £043 3-201 m ot 

"When I ſet out from Sollachid; J felt myſelf a 
good deal indiſpoſed. The old houſe'6f Colonna, 
like the family of its maſter, was much decayed ; 
fo that both wind and rain found their way into 


my bed chamber. From this 1 contradted a ſe- 
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vere re cold, which ended in a tertian ague. There 
was no help for i it, 1 might well ſubmit to ſome: 


incon veniences, where 1 had 1 1 muck: 
happine ſs. 8 $711 272 v4 bs | 
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Corſica. He was a very er for firength 
and. reſolution. He and two "other. Corſicans 


great fwarthy prieſt, who had ater 8 8 


Genoeſe. Indeed the Corſcans have ſuch a con- 
tempt for their enemies, that 1 have heard them 


ſay, Baſterebbero le donne contra Genoveſi, 


Our women would be enough againſt the Geno- 


cſe.* This prieſt was a bluff, hearty, roaring fel- 


low, troubled neither with knowledge nor care. He 
was ever and anon ſhewing me how ſtoutly his nag 
could caper, He always rode ſome paces before 
me, and fat in an attitude half turned round, 
with his hand clapped upon the crupper. Then 
he would burſt out with comical ſongs about the 
devil and the Genoeſe, and I don't know what all. 
In ſhort, . notwithſtanding my feveriſhneſs, he 
kept me laughing whether I would or no. 5 
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I was returning to Corte; but 1 varied my 
nah a little from the way I had come, going 
moxe;-upon the low . and, nearer he 
wellern ſhore, 
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took a caſtle, garriſoned by no leſs than fifteen 
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At Cauro I had a fine view of Ajaccio and. its 
environs. My ague was ſome time of forming, 
ſo J had frequent intervals of caſe, which I em- 
ployed in obſerving whatever occurred. I was 
lodged at Cauro in the houſe of Signor Peraldi of 
Ajaccio, who received me with great polteneß. 
I found here another provincial magiſtracy. Be- 
fore fupper, Signor Peraldi and a young Abbe. of 
Ajaccio entertained me with ſome airs on the vio- 
lin. After they had ſhewn me their taſte in fine 
improved muſick, they gave me ſome. original 
Corſican airs, and at my. deſire, they braught 
up four of the guards of the magiſtracy, and 
made them ſhew me 2 Corſican dance. It was 
truly ſavage. They thumped with cheir heels, 
fprung upon their toes, brandiſhed their arms, 
wheeled and leaped with the molt violent geſticu- 
lations. It gave me the cn of an ene 
war dance. 

During 1 very 3 8 
cannot forget the worthy; rectour of Cuttoli, 
whoſe houſe, afforded me a hoſpitable retreat, 
when wet to the in, and quite overcome by 
the ſeverity of the ſtorm, which my ſickneſs 
made me little able to reſiſt. He was directly 
ſuch a venerable hermit as we read of in the old 
romances. His figure and manner intereſted me 
at firſt Gght. I found he was a man well re- 
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ſpected in the iſland, and that the General did 
him the honour to correſpond with him, He 
gave me a ſimple collation of eggs, cheſtnuts 
and wine, and was very liberal of his ham and 
other more ſubſtantial victuals to my ſervant. 
The honeſt Swiſs was by this time very well 
pleaſed to have his face turned towards the con- 
tinent. He was heartily tired of ſeeing foreign 
parts, and meeting with ſcanty meals and hard 
beds, in an iſland which he could not compre- 
hend the pleaſure of viſiting. He ſaid to me, 
Si Jetois encore une fois retournẽ à mon pais 
parmi ces montagnes de ſuiſſe dont monſieur fait 
tant des plaiſanteries, Je verrai qui mengagera I 
les quitter. If I were., once more at home in my 
own country, among thoſe mountains of Swit- 
zerland, on which you have had ſo many jokes, 
I will ſee who ſhall preyail with me to quit them.” 
The General out of his great politeneſs, would 
not allow. me to travel without a couple of cho- 
ſen guards to attend me in caſe of any accidents. 
I made them my companions, to relieve the te- 
diouſneſs of my journey. One of them called 
Ambroſio, was a ſtrange iron - couloured fearleſs 
ereature. He had been much in war; careleſs of 
wounds, he was coolly intent on deſtroying 
the enemy. He told me, as a good anecdote, that 
having been ſo lucky as to get a view of two 
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Genoeſe exactly in a line, he took his aim, and 
mot them both through the head at once. He 
talked of this, juſt as one would talk of ſhooting | 
a couple of crows. | I was ſure I needed be under 
no apprehenſion ; but 1 don't know how, 1 de- | 
fired Ambrofio to march before me, that 1 might 
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ſee him. 
I* was upon my guar how I treated him. 
But as ſickneſs frets one's ternper,” I ſometimes 
forgot myſelf, and called him © beſtia, block- \ 
head; and once when he was at a loſs which way 
to go, at a wild woody part of the country, I fell 
into a paſſion, and called to biff WII maraviglio 
che un uomo fi bravo pud eſſer i ſtupido, I am 
amazed that ſo brave a man can be ſo ſtupid.* 
However by afterwards calling him friend, and 
ſpeaking ſoftly to him, I ſoon made him forget 
my ill humour, and we proceeded as before, 
Paoli had alſo been ſo good as to make me a 
preſent of one of his dogs, a ſtrong and fierce 
animal. But he was too old to take an attach- 
ment to me, and I loft him between Lyons and 
Paris. The General has promiſed me a young 
one, to be a guard at Auchinleck, 
At Bogognano I came upon the ſame road | 
I had formerly travelled from Corte, where I ar- 
rived ſafe after all my fatigues. My good fa- 
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thers of the Franciſcan convent, received me like 
an old acquaintance, and ſhewed a kind concern 
at my illneſs. I ſent my reſpects to the Great 
Chancellor, who returned me a note, of which I 
inſert a tranſlation as a ſpecimen of the hearty ci- 
vility to be found among the higheſt i in Corſica. 

f Many congratulations to Mr. Boſwell on his 
return from beyond the mountains, from his 
ſervant Maſſeſi, who is at the ſame time very vl 


ry for his indiſpoſition, which he is perſuaded has 


been occaſioned by his ſevere journey. He how. | 
ever flatters himſelf, that when Mr. Boſwell has 
repoſed himſelf a little, he will recover his uſual 
health. In the mean, time he has taken the l. 


berty to ſend him a couple of fowls, which be 


* 


hopes, he will honour with his acceptance, as as he, 5 
will need ſome. refreſhment. this evening. He _ 
wiſhes him a good night, as does his little ſervant 
Luiggi, who will attend him to-morrow, to diſ- 
charge his duty. T 

My ague diſtreſſed me. > much, that 1 was. 5 
confined to the convent for ſcyeral days. I did not, 2 
however, find myſelf weary. I was viſited by the * 
Great Chancellor, and ſeveral others of the civil : 
magiſtrates, and by Padre Marian retour of the 


univerſity, a man. of learning and abilities, as a | 
proof of which he had been three years at Madrid | 


4 
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in the eharacter of ſecretary to the General of the 


Franciſcans. I remember a very eloquent ex- 


preſſion of his, on the ſtate of his country. Cor- 
fica, faid he, has for many years paſt, been bleed- 
Ing at all her veins. They are now cloſed; But 
after being ſo ſeverely exhauſted, it will take ſome 


time before ſhe can recover perfect W 4 


was alſo viſited by Padre Leonardo, of whoſe ani- 
mating diſcourſe I have made mention in a for- 
mer part of this book. 

Indeed I ſhould not have been at a loſs un 
my very reverend fathers had been all my ſociety. 
I was not in the leaft looked upon as a heretick. 
Difference of faith was forgotten in (hoſpitality. 


I went about the convent as if I had been in my 


own houſe ; and the fathers without any impro- 
priety of mirth, e ene as I could 


2 


I had two ſurgeons to made Cm, ©. 
Corſican and a Piedmonteſe; and I got a little 
Jeſuit's bark from the ſpiceria or apothecary's 


ſhop, of the Capuchin convent. I did not how- 


ever expect to be effectually cured, till I ſhould 
get to Baſtia. I found it was perfectly ſafe for 
me to go thither. There was a kind of truce be- 
tween the Corſicans and the French. Paoli had 
held two different amicable conferences with M, 
de Marboeuf their commander in chief, and was 
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ſo well with him, that he gave. me a . 
commendation to hun. | 

On one of the days that ap ese del 
me leaft, I wakked from the convent to Corte, 
purpoſely to write a letter to Mir. Samuel John- 
ſon. I told my revered friend, that from a kind 


of ſuperſtition agreeable in a certain degree to 


him, as well as to myſelf, I had, during my tra- 
vets, written to him from Loca Sozzxnra, places 
in ſome meaſure "ſacred. That as I had written” 


to him from the Tomb of Melancthon, ſacred to 


learning and piety, I new wrote to him from 


the palace of Paſcal Paoli, facred to wiſdom and 
liberty; knowing that however his politicat-prin-/ 


ciples may have been repreſented, he had always 
a generous zeal for the common rights of hu- 
manity. I gave him a ſketchy of the great things 
I had ſeen in 3 and i him a more 
1 Ben | 
| a Re ee with wins 3-408 
= for I received at Paris an anfiver from him 
which I keep as valuable charter. - © When you 
return, you will return to an Akan and I 
© hope, unakerable friend, Alf that you have to 
© fear from me, is the vexation of diſappointing 
me. No man loves to fruſtrate expectations 
which" have been formed in his fayour; and the 
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pleaſure which I promiſe myſelf from your jours | 
* nals and remarks, is ſo great, that Perhaps no 

degree of attention or diſcernment will be ſuf- 
< ficient to afford i it. Come home however and 
take your chance. 1 long to. ſee you, and to 
© hear you ; and hope that we ſnall not be ſo long 
< ſeparated again. Come home, and expect ſuch 
a welcome as is due to him whom a wiſe and 
noble curioſity has led where perhaps, no native i 
of this country ever was before.” ; 

I at length ſet out for Baſtia. I went the firſt 
night to Roſtino, hoping to have found there 
Signor Clemente de* Paoli. But unluckily he had 
gone upon a viſit to his daughter; ſo that I had 
not an opportunity of ſeeing this extraordinary 
perſonage, of whom I have given fo full an ac- 
count, for a great part of which ] am indebted 
to Mr. Burnaby. 

Next day I reached Veſcovato, where 1 was 
received by Signor Buttafoco, colonel of the Royal 
Corſicans in the ſervice of France, with whom 1 
paſt ſome days. | 

As various diſcourſes have been held in Eu- 
rope, concerning an invitation given to M. Rouſ- 
ſeau to come to Corſica; and as that affair was 
conducted by Signor Buttafoco, who ſhewed me 
the whole correſpondence between him and M. 
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Rouſſeau, I am enabled to give a diſtinẽt account 
Ga 

M. Rouſſeau i in his Political Treats, a 
Do ConTRAcT Social, has the following obſer- 
vation: < Il eſt encore en Europe un pays ca- 
| Pable de lẽgiſlation; c'eſt Viſle de Corſe. La va- 
leur et la conſtance avec laquelle ce brave peuple 
a fu recouvrer et defendre ſa libertẽ mẽriteroitt 
bien que quelque homme ſage lui apprit à la 
conſerver. Jai quelque preſſentiment qu'un jour 
cette petite iſle etonnera I'Europe (a). There is 
yet one country in Europe, capable of legiſlation; 
and that is the iſland of Corſica, The valour 
and the conſtancy with which that brave people 
hath recovered and defended its liberty, would 
well deſerve that ſome wiſe man ſhould teach 
them how to preſerve it. I have ſome preſenti- 
ment that one day that little iſland will | 
a 
Signor Buttafoco, upon this, wrote to M: 
Heul, returning him thanks for the honour 
he had done to the Corſican nation, and ſtrongly 
inviting him to come over, and be that wiſe man 


Sp W 2 


who ſhould illuminate their minds, : » 5 


— 
ny 
5 | 


_ 1h Du can Secial, heh chap. 2 10. 


I was allowed to take a copy of the wild phi- 
loloher W to his 4 invitation ; it is written 
720: bajo; Wade de 8 à exci- 
ter mon zele pour l' entrepriſe que vous me pro- 
poſen. Sa ſeule ide m'eleve Pame et me tramſ- 
*noblement, bien vertueuſement et bien heuretiſe- 
© ment employes. Je croirois meme avoir bien 
© rachetẽ Finutilite des autres, fi je pouvdis rendre 
© ce triſte reſte bon en quelque choſe à vos braves 
5s /compatfiotes; ſi je pouvois concourir par quel- 
que conſeil utile aux vues de votre digne Chef 
Set aux votres; de ce cotẽ la donc * 
8 moi. Pla vie et mon coeur ſont à vous.“ 
'©Tt ĩs ſuperfluous, Sir, to endeavour to excite 
* my Zeal for the undertaking which you propoſe 
© tome. The very idea of it elevates my foul 
and tranſports me. I ſhould eſteem the reſt of 
my days very nobly, very virtuouſiy, and very 
© happily employed. I ſhould even think that T 
well redeemed the inutility of many of my days 
that are paſt, if T could render theſe ſad re- 
mains of any advantage to your brave coumry- 
* men. If by any uleful advice, I could con- 
* cur in the views of your worthy Chief, and in 
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© yours, eee IE 
<A ber GEE u,, 26 
Such were the firſt efulicns of Rouſſeau,” It 
before he concluded even this firſt letter, he made 
a great many complaints of his adverſities and 
perſecutions, and ſtarted — of difficulties 
as to the propoſed enterpriſe- Alanin 
The correſpondence was 3 up for ak 
time, but the enthuſiaſm of the paradoxical: phi- 
loſopher — ORE ſcheme dun 
abctüng: D VTIAUQI 
As I have formerty obſerved; M. de Voltaire 
thought proper to exerciſe his pleaſantry upon 
occaſion of this propoſal, in order to ver the 
grave Rouſſeau, whom he never could bear. 1 
remember he uſed to talk of him with à ſaty- 
rical ſmile, and- call him; Ce Garęon, That 
Lad ; I find this among my notes of M. de Vol 
taire's converſations, when I was with him at his 
Chateau de Ferney, where he entertains with the 
2 Wer 
e f TY 
To have-Voltaires arten akk. 
letter under Paoli's own hand, was s webe 
fufficient ſatisfaction to Rouſſeau, . 
From the account which T hade # temptei 5 05 
give of the preſent conſtitution of Corfica, and of 
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its illuſtrious Legiſlator and General, it may well 
be conceived that the ſcheme of bringing M. 

Rouſſeau into that iſland, was magnified to an 
extravagant degree by the reports of the conti- 
nent. It was ſaid, that Rouſſeau was to be made 
no leſs than a Solon by the Corſicans, who 
d to receive from him a code of 


laws. , 
This was + 1 


e en.foboig the legiſlation of his 
country to one who was an entire ftranger to the 
people, the manners, and in ſhort to every thing 
in the iſland. Nay I know well that Paoli pays 
more regard to what: has been tried by the expe- 
f ages, than to the moſt beautiful ideal 
Fyſtems. . Beſides, the Corſicans were not all at 
once to be moulded at will. They were to be 
gradually prepared, and by one lay laying the 
undation for another, 2, ee fabrick * 
juriſprudence was to be formed. 
_ |. Paoli's intention was to grant a . generous. + 
lum to Rouſſeau, to avail himſelf of the ſhining 
talents which appeared in his writings, by conſult- 
ing with him, and catching, the lights of his rich 
imagination, from many of which he might derive 
improvements to. Fen n which his own viſ- 
dom had laid down. . 
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But what he had principaliy in view, 5 wo 
employ the pen of Rouſſeau, in recording che he- 
roick actions of the brave iſlanders. It is to be 
The father of che preſent: colonel» Buttafoco 
Theſe are carefully preſer ved. and when joined 
This, adorned with the genius of Rouſſeau, 
would have been one eee monuments of 

modern times. 0g git vπ⁹ as ane 
Signor 6 me. to Baſtia. 
It was comfortable to enter a good warm town 
after my fatignes. We went to the houſe of 
whom we ſupped. I was lodged for that night 


9 Wann © ty2odinMd sb M baget i 
Next —_— waited on anne 


Paoli. He gave me a e- ee 
The brilliancy of his levoe pleaſed mes dt W,w]s 
ſcene ſo different from whoſe: which 12 had been 
Win \ conitor anc = 


— — 
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got the better of me altogether: 6 I Vas obliged 
to afk the French genetal's permiſſion to have a 
eee circle. When _ 
— to hay iis an all 1 
ſhould 'recov Wann . ee, ms I have 
8 1 M. 45 Marboeuf; to un 1 Gal 
ever chnſider myſelf as under great obligations. 
His invitation was given in ſo kind and cordial 
a manner, that 1 willingly accepted of it. 
I found M. de Marboeuf a worthy open- 
hearted Frenchman, It is a common and a 
able character in the world is a Frenchman who 
has ſerved long in the army, and has arrived at 
chat age when the fire of youth is proptrly tem- 
ter was the Count de Marboeuf, of an ancient 


; — 
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had been Gentilhomte de la Chambie to the 
worthy King Staniſau sss ak 410 
He took a'chargs of m a if he had been my 
near relation. He furniſtad me rid hoe and 
every thing he could think of to amuſe m. 
While the phyßeiam ordered mo tobe gt er 
quiet, M. de Marbottif: woul#-allow-ndbody-to 
go near me, but payed me 4 friendly viſit alone. 
As L grew better, he gradually encreaſecl my ſo- 
ciety, bringing with him more and more of his 
officers; fo that I had at laſt the honour-of very 
large companies in my apartment. The officers 
were polite -agreeable men: ſome of them had 
been prifoners in England, during the laſt war. 
One of them was a Chevalier de St. Louis, of 
the name of Douglas, a deſcendant of the illuſ- 
trious houſe of Douglas in Scotland, by e branch 
ſertled near to Lyons. This gentleman often 
came and fat with me. The idea of our being 
in ſome” _—_ m—— dee ce.” 0 0. 
boch. 53 e i 
1 und ON an Enplith » woman Nel in 
Cumberland. When the Highlanders*marche 
through that country in the year 1745, the had 
married a ſoldier of the French picquets in Ul 
Z 2 
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: M. de Ein Chapdle* was the phyſician who at- 
tended me. "He had been ſeveral years phyſician 
to che army at Minorca, and had now the ſame 
office in Corfica I called him the phyſician of 
the iſles. He was indeed an excellent one. That 
gayets de cocur which the French e enjoy, runs 
| through all their profeſſions. I remember the 
phraſe of an Engliſh. common ſoldier, who told 
me, R 
received a ſhot in the breaſt, and fell, faid the ſol- 
dier, with his ſpontoon in his hand, as prettily 
killed as ever I ſec d a gentleman,” The ſoldier's 
phraſe might be uſed in talking. of almoſt eyery 
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Bat F. © m 1 2 elf bout aach 21M 
ftance which ſhews Na n and Tm hom the ha 
| teeleſt] light. "Fought he's ttended me with the 
greateſt aſſiduity, yet, when was going away, 
he would not accept of a ſingie Louis r No 
Sir, ſaid he, I am nobly paid by my king: I am 
phyſician to his army here. If I can at the ſame 
time, be of ſerviee to the p- people'of t he country, 
or to any gentleman who may come among 
lam happy. But I muſt be excuſed from taking 
money.” M. Brion the _— 75 believed i in 
the ſame manner... 
As ſoon as I bal Neide e Wieh dengch, 1 
walked about as well as I conld; and ſaw what 
— r Baſtia. — Morelli was re- 
vile and- be and of pee 
e to Corſica. I never ſaw a more generous 
man. Signor Caraffa, à Corſiean officer in the 
ſervice of France, with the order of St. Louis, 
was alſo very obliging. Having made a longer 
tay in Corſiea than T intended, m finances were 
exhauſted, and he let me have as much money 
as 1 pleaſed. M. Bari, ſecretary to M. de Mar- 
boruf, was alſd very obliging · In ſhorty'I know 
not how to expreſs my thankfulneſs to all the 
good people whom I ſaw at Baſtia. 


15 
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A Corficans: Of vid; thoſe” iNanders were 
much indebtetl to the interpoſition o ? 
Un their favguir. "it WE HUGE of Sarypiero 
p e ö Ebbe in dhe rein of Lewis 
XIV. The Pope's Corſican guards in ſome fir 
of paſſion infulted the French ambaſſadour at 
Rome. The ſuperb monarch reſolved to revenge 
this outrage. But Pope Alexander VII. fore- 
ſeeing the conſequences, agreed to the conditions 
required by France; which were, that the Corſi- 
can guards ſhould be obliged to depart the ecele- 
ſiaſtical fate, that che nation ſhoyld be declared 
incapable ever to ſerve the holy fee, and, that 
oppoſite to their ancient guard- houſe, ſhould bg 
erefted a pyramid inſcribed with bw nd 
 grace(s). | 
Le Brun, whoſe royal genius — dae wi 
and enrich every circumſtance in honour of his 
ſovereign, has given this ſtory as @ medaillon on 
one of the. compartments ef the great gallery 
at Verſailles- France appears with à ſtately air, 
ſhewing to Rome the deſign of the pyramid ; and 
Rome, though bearing a ſhield marked S. P. Q. R. 
receives the delign with molt Wm humility. 


(4) Corps Diplomiatiqus anno _— 
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Ades kee had, n6ves done the, Couli- 


honour of being, the, Pope's guys, Becken 
cn che brave ilanders be blamed. for. complaine 
ing that a powerful papon pride fg fo N 


uys andof und iſturbed freadom, unt aotsc Is 
* . de Marboeuf appeared io conduct himſelf 
ateſt prudence and moderation. He 
cold me that he. wiſhed. to, Preſerve peace in Cor- 
lica, He had entered into a,convention with 
Paoli, mutually to give up ſuchn criminals. as 
ſhould fly into each others zerritories, . Formerly 
not ane. criminal in a hundred was puniſhed. 
There was no communication between the Cor- 
ſicans and the Genoeſe ; and if a criminal could 
but eſcape from the one juriſdiction to the other, 
he was ſafe, ; This was very cafily done, hey 
«rimes from impunity. were very frequent. By 
this equitable convention, Juſtice has been fully 
adminiſtered. 15 #13: ba IG Ig SO 
Perhaps indeed. the reidence. of the French in 
Corlica, has, upon the whale, been an adyantage 


to the. patriots. There haye. been markets tyice 
a week at the frontiers of each garriſon-town, 


where the Corlican a pealants have ſold all ſorts of 5 
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e vous ai — Sir. ne Wade e 
tremble although I never faw'you before? And 
when I ſmiled" and aſſured tum tliat I was juſt 
ſimple traveller, he hoo his head; but fad, he 

had very duthenticle — 


Net Ooncb ac C, I appeared in a full ſuit 
of black.” "Theſe important truths I fairly d 


ed to him, and he ſeemed to exult over ' i: 
I was more and more obliged to M. de Mar- 
boeuf. When I was allowed by my phyſteianʒ to 
go to his Excellency's table, where we had always 


a large company, and every thing in great mag- 
nificence, he was ſo careful of me, that he would 
not ſuffer me to eat any . ae 
toſay, — obgbces — 
in chief; ſo you muſt ſubmit. He very politely 
preſt me to make ſome ſtay with him. ſaying, 
© We have taken care of you when ſick, I think 
we have a claim to you for a while, when in health. 
His kindneſs followed me after I left him. It pro- 
cured me an agreeable reception from M. Michel, 
the French charge d'affaires at Genoa ; and was 
| ccaſion of my being honoured with great 
wilities at Paris, by M. VAbbe de Marboeuf 
Conſeiller etat, brother of ——— 
{eng ſimilar virtues in private life. = 
.I quizted Corſica with * hen 1 
thought of the illuſtrious Paoli. I wrote to him 
from Baſtia, informing him of my illneſs, which 
I ſaid, was owing to his having made me a man 
of ſo. much conſequence, that inſtead of putting 
me into a ſnug little room, he had lodged me in 
the magnificent old palace, vie the wind and 
rain entered. (41 
His anſwer — — 
much ſpirit, that I begged his permiſſion to pub- 
bliſd ĩt 3, which he granted in the gentecleſt man- 
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nor, ſaying, 4 L do not remember tha contents of 
of die beer, bot Þ have-fuch a canfidence in 
Mr. Baſwell, that I um ſure, he would not pub · 
+ 4iſtvir, if there was any thing in ir unproper for 
« publick view; ſo he has my-permiiſſion,” U am 
thus enabled to preſent my feadero wich awvorigh+ | 
e ee El. Anf er 6; 570 
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$TIMATISSIMO sT NOR BoSs WEIL, 
RICEVE la lettera che mi favori da Baſtia, 0 
mi conſolo aſſai colla notizia di eſſerſi rimeſm in 
perfetta ſalute. Buon per lei che eadde in mano 
di un valente medico] Quando altra volta il dif- 
guſto de paeſi colti, ed ameni lo prondeſſe, e 10 
portaſſe in queſta infelice contrada, procurerd ehe 
ſia alloggiata in camere pid'calde, e euſtodite di 
quelle della caſo Colonna in Sollacard; ma ella 
ancora doyrà contentarſi di non viaggiare quando 
la giornata, e la ſtagione vogliono ehe Hi reſti in 
cafa per attendere il tempo buono. Io reſto ore 
impaꝛiente per la lettera che ha promeſſo ſcrivermi 
da Genova, dove dubito aſſaĩ che la delieatezza di 
quelle dame non le abbia fatto fare qualche giorno 


dn quarantena, per iſpurgert di oghi anche pr 
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0 influſl, che poſh. ayere portato ſeco dell 


emol pid, ſc le foſſe ve- 
55) io di far vedere quell abito di ve- 
to Corio, e quel berrettpne, di cui i Corſi voglh 

ono Porigine dagli eim antichi, ed i Genoveſi lo 


dicono inventato ntato da quell, che, rubando alla tra- 
da, non vogli iano eſſere conoſciuti: come i | in 
rempo del loro governo aveſſero mai avuta ap- 
prenſione di caſtigo 1 ladri pubblici: ? Son ficuro 
perd, che ella prefſo avra il buon partito con quel- 
je amabili, e delicate perſone, inſinuando alle me- 
deſime, che il cuore delle belle è fatto per la com- 
paſſions; non per il diſprezzo, e per la tirannia; 
e coſi ſara rientrato facilmente nella lor grazia. Io 
ritornato in Corte ebbi ſubito la notizia del ſecre- 
to. ſbarco dell Abbatucci nelle ſpiaggie di Solen- 
zara. Tutte le apparenze fanno credere che il 
medeſimo ſia venuto con diſegni oppoſti alla pub- 
blica quiete; pure ſi & conſtituito in caſtello, e 
proteſta rayvedimento. | Nel venire per Bocog- 
nano {i ſeppe, che un capitano riformato Geno- 
veſe cefcava compagni per aſſaſſinarmi. Non pote 
rinyenitne e vedendoſi ſcoperto ſi poſe alla mac- 
chia, dove & ftato ucilo dale uadriglie che gli 
vano dietro i magiftrati delle provincie oltra- 
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blica di Genova. 10 4e paſſando il Gindirato.; 


queſta provinci cia di Nebbio. Verto il.t6/deliSen- 


crarcenerd in Balagna: Ritoiners poi in 


mes poet pl 
ſulta generale. In ogni luogo'avisj ſu⸗ 
amicizia, e ſarò deſideroſo de continui lool rcon. 
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1 3 ere you nee TA 
2 0 Baſtia, nd am m bangen bes | 


for you that you fell nds iche hin er un ante 
phyſician, When you ſhall again be ſeized"with 
a/diſguſt at improved ane agreeable cn ntries, 
and ſhall return to this ill-fated land, 1 will take 
care to haye you lodged in warmer better 


finiſhed apartments than thoſe of the houſe of 
Colonna, at Sollacard.. But you again ſhould bc 
ſatighed, pot tp, travel, when, the weather. and the 
* e MN, * w eee e 
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theſe amiable and delicate perſons, inſinuating to 
them, that the hearts of beauties are formed for 
re ieee 
rd Abbatuccit, on the coaſt af Solenzara. 
* By Corfcan velvet be means the coarls Mifinicle in 
an in rat? ef che 


fine yelvec of Genna. E 77 5 * f 
+ Abbatucci, rr 
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raſtte, and proveſts eyepiece 
by:Bogognano,'T e. "hat: Oy | 
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where he has been ſlain by the party!” detached 
by the magiſtrates of the previncvs om the other 
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fide of the mountains; in order to interutpt hin 
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of next month, I ſhall go, for the ſume object, 
month of February, I ſhall probably fix my reſi- 
dence in Balagna. I ſhall return to Corte in the 
ſpring, to prepare myſelf for the opening of the 
General Conſulta. Wherever I amy your friend 

ſhip will be preſent to my mind, and I ſhall-be 
deſirous to continue a correſpondence with you! 


Meanwhile believe me to be {dA 16.9 
Four moſt affectionate friend Qs 12 

„ of | 

92 1765. 
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ick mind, than tis letter? Wich what a gallant 


to me by chat illuſtrious minen whom Paoli 
Pericles of G 
bud of Paoliaias the Cardinal de Ret ſaid of the 
great Montreſe, C eſt un de ces hommes qu'on 
| que dans les Vies de Plutatque. 
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